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AN ADVENTURE IN JOURNALISM 
By Felix Morley 


Human Events, the first year of which is here presented in pode form, has 
two major reasons for existence. 


In part, this little publication represents the protest of two experienced Ameri- 
can journalists against the loss of standards in contemporary American writing on 
current events. These standards have been a wartime casualty. War inevitably brings 
a journalistic exploitation of emotionalism which serves to stimulate passion at 
the expense of morality. But this open exploitation is less insidious than the new 
technique of coloring, slanting, selecting and editing the news according to a scale 
of nationalistic values which run counter to those of the Christian tradition. 


Together with this journalistic debasement has come a subtle regimentation 
of public opinion through official agencies of Public Enlightenment.\While we have 
not yet carried these practices as far as did the unlamented Dr. Goebbels, the gen- 
eral direction of governmental propaganda has paid that Nazi leader the sincerest 
form of flattery. And there is no assurance that this totalitarian practice will stop 
with the field of international relations, where its initial development is easy because 
of the limited basis of judgment possessed by the average citizen. 


But regimentation of the American press, obvious from the increasing uniformity 
of its intellectual pattern, was not the only reason for the establishment of a wholly 
independent and intentionally critical News-Letter. 


In our minds, throughout, has been the aspiration of restoring the analytical 
essay to something of the constructive political role which that form of writing 
attained towards the close of the Eighteenth Century—the period in which Ameri- 
can philosophical thought was at its most brilliant level. 


It was because of a ‘decent respect” for those who founded the United States 
as a nation unique among nations, and because of admiration based on close study 
of their political ideals, that we chose the title, Human Events, from the first line 
in the Declaration of Independence. Not all our readers, it must be confessed, have 
recognized the allusion for themselves. 


Belief in the intellectual and literary value of the critical essay, even though 
use of this medium is so:largely a lost art, also accounts for the practice of confining 
our weekly analysis to a single subject, with a customary space limit of four type- 


written .pages—approximately 1200 words. For this there are reasons other than the 
important consideration of the reader's time. 


Some of us, when young, modestly engaged in the writing of sonnets, that 
arbitrary, yet surprisingly elastic, verse form which for centuries has served as a 
vehicle for some of the greatest poetry in many languages. No comparison is forced 
by saying that the form of Human Events was chosen to further the concentration 
of thought, the perfection of phraseology, which is assisted by compression to fit a 
specified literary mould. If any reader regards this moulding process as easy, or in- 
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attistic, he should take some subject of which he has special knowledge and endeavor 
to give it comprehensive treatment in four typewritten pages; no more, no less. 

The definition forced by the form of Human Events has unquestionably helped 
to give the product distinction. Students of the Eighteenth Century essay, from 
the detached urbanity of The Spectator to the inspired polemics of The Federalist, 
are well aware of the precision, the lucidity and the compact presentation of the 
thought involved. We are endeavoring to restore, mutatis mutandis, the more careful 
journalistic expression of a less materialistic era. 

As we have held to a definite policy in presentation, so also in the selection of 
subject matter. In the Summer of 1943, when the project first took definite shape in 
the minds of Frank Hanighen and myself, we decided in principle that we should 
limit our analysis to the field of international issues likely to affect the fundamental 
standards of American life. It is not that we regard issues of purely domestic content 
as being relatively unimportant—far from it. But in the international field, in which 
both of us have long been interested, critical analysis, as contrasted with emotional 
paralogism, seemed particularly deficient. 

The single weekly article, however, had the deficiency of ignoring numerous 
current happenings, some disclosed and others hidden, on which a service entitled 
Human Events seemed obligated to comment. Almost from the outset, therefore, 
we supplemented the weekly letter with a mimeographed sheet, “Not Merely Gos- 
sip,” which surveys a broader field in the manner implied by its title. Because of 
the more ephemeral character of the latter it is not reproduced in this volume. 

Some friends, with whom we consulted in those early days, were dubious about 
our plan. Did we mean to suggest, in wartime, that every American action would not, 
ipso facto, be idealistic and heroic? Were we planning to criticize our “‘gallantallies”’ 
(as much one word as ‘‘damyankees” in the South of eighty years ago) ? Would we 
date to suggest that even our enemies classify as human beings rather than as 
primordial apes? If so, we would almost certainly be denounced. 

But other friends, a number of them high in the civil and military service of 
our country, were exthusiastic. And neither Frank Hanighen nor I worried about 
personal denunciation. I had been criticized for active propaganda in behalf of 
American membership in the League of Nations. He had the stigma of zealous 
participation in the America First Committee. William Henry Chamberlin, who was 
early called into our counsels, has actually lived in Moscow and discussed Commu- 
nism with Communists. We were willing to take the rap for non-conformity. But 
we were not sure that others would deem desirable the experiment which we regarded 
as important. That was where encouragement helped. That is why we dedicate this 
book to those friends, too numerous to name, who urged us to go ahead. 

It was a point of pride, and also policy, to make the venture pay its way. We 
did raise about a thousand dollars, mostly in the form of gift subscriptions. Then, 
after preparing three sample issues, included in this volume, we brought out our 
first number, on February 2, 1944. Our office, in those early days of informal 
partnership, was Frank Hanighen’s apartment. Because of my duties away from 
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Washington he necessarily carried almost the whole responsibility throughout 1944. 
Soon, however, it began to be clear that in Human Events we had at least a 
succes d’estime. This was not demonstrated by any overpowering flood of subscrip- 
tions, though from the first issue these have tended to mount steadily in spite of our 
antipathy to accepted promotion techniques. The real evidence of success is in the 
letters we have received, some denunciatory but the great majority outpourings of 
appreciation and enthusiasm, from people in all walks of life, in every part of the 
country. Though we have often fumbled in working towards our goal, with mistakes 
of commission and omission which are obvious in retrospect, there is nonetheless a 
_ widespread understanding of and sympathy for what we are trying to do. Intelligent 
people evidently want individualized and sincere political writing of a critical char- 
acter, even though it miay disturb their preconceived ideas; even though it is almost 
always controversial and often iconoclastic. 

And this reaction is as it should be. After all, progress of any kind, whether 
it be in the design of bombs or the planning of gardens, depends on development 
and application of the critical faculty. Unquestioning acceptance of indoctrinated 
ideas brings intellectual sterility and worse. 

As Plato long since pointed out, the constant tendency of democracy is to fer- 
tilize the mass mind for the reception of absolutism. That degeneracy is already far 
advanced in the United States, perhaps primarily because in our political thinking 
we have encouraged atrophy of that once keen critical faculty which was responsible 
for the formation, which alone justifies the continuation, of this Republic. 

The United States has a great role to play in the post-war world. But we shall 
not fill that role successfully; we shall, on the contrary, complete the disintegration 
of humanistic civilization, unless leaders of American thought can tecapture the 
searching approach to political problems which we once had, and of which our Con- 
stitution is one memorial. 

Political Science, as the English call the unemotional study and application of 
enduring political principles, is not a misnomer; does not necessarily carry a con- 
tradiction between adjective and noun. Our Government was the work of men who 
really were political scientists, with objectives higher than that phantasy of mass 
“security” which both governmental doles and atomic bombs ironically tend to 
destroy. But the restoration of Politics as the science which it can be involves a 
scientific basis, a historical knowledge and a moral approach which our journalism, 
and even our higher education, have very largely discarded. ° 

- At the beginning of his burning indictment the prophet Isaiah lamented that: 
“Israel doth not know; my people doth not consider.” Here and now, as in that far 
country which Isaiah described “as an oak whose leaf fadeth,” there is room for 
critical examination along the lines which Human Events attempts to follow. 


At least we are not ashamed to reprint, at the close of 1945, observations on 


the passing scene which seemed to us reasonably meritorious during the course 
of 1944, 





HUMAN EVENTS 
[4 statement of policy] 

The publication bearing the above title examines and interprets those inter- 
national developments which, while wholly beyond the control of our own electorate, 
are nevertheless molding the future of this Republic and all of its citizens. 

There is increasing need for intelligent, coordinated and continuous considera- 
tion of the international scene in relation to those principles and ideals which alone 
justified the establishment of the United States. Within a quarter century we have 
been a relucant and unhappy participant in two world wars. How this could happen 
is today of less importance than the absolute necessity that a really constructive peace 
should follow the ruin and slaughter of the present conflict. 

The effect on the United States of two such dislocations in a single generation 
has been to distort and impoverish our national life without as yet substituting 
promise of the development of that world community which military victory alone 
cannot secure. It is realization that we are risking our birthright to gain nothing but 
disillusion which accounts for the growing anxiety of all who have the American 
tradition and American ideals at heart. 

On the one hand, a domestic counterpart of National Socialism is already affect- 
ing the freedom of the individual and the vitality of local self-government. On 
the other hand, a parallel trend towards permanent military alliances threatens to 
destroy that political independence which in the past encouraged our friendship with 
all nations and assured that we should bear malice towards none. 

True Liberalism will survive neither subordination to a despotic bureaucracy 
at home, nor entanglement in any Balance of Power system directed from abroad 
by those over whom American public opinion has no control. 

The present political, social and economic strains will not be resolved—they 
will on the contrary be intensified—if the unconditional surrender of our present 
enemies finds the United States implicated in unauthorized, unpredictable and un- 
limited military commitments in every quarter of the globe. 

The vast material strength of this country is not directed by the specialized 
training which has enabled Great Britain to develop and retain her far-flung Empire. 
Nor does the overlordship of subject peoples appeal to Americans as a desirable 
national ambition. Equally at variance with American ideals is that ruthless regi- 
mentation of the individual whereby Russia bids fair to become dominant from the 
Atlantic to the China Sea. 

Indeed, all forms of imperial rule, whether, Fascist, Communist or Capitalist, 
are inherently antagonistic to the principle of government of the people, by the 
people and for the people to which America gives allegiance. 

The isolationism which most seriously threatens the United States today is the 
increasing disregard of that political philosophy which prompted the establishment 
and insured the development of this Nation. It is this type of isolationism which is 
causing surrender of our basic concepts in favor of a party line laid down for some 
in London, for others in Moscow. The abandonment of a great tradition is illustrated 
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by the substitution of blundering uncertainty for the constructive leadership which 
springs from fidelity to dynamic ideals. 

It seems, therefore, high time for careful, objective and continuous examination 
of America’s place in the post-war world, undertaken primarily from the viewpoint 
of the essential American tradition. It is high time for America to develop broader 
international understanding, and to exercise moral leadership in accordance with 
the principles which have made us great. But it is also preéminently a time for re- 
dedication to our own neglected creed. If this is lost then we, as a people, will have 
nothing but hollow material power to contribute to post-war settlement. And 
physical strength alone has never been able yet to construct, far less maintain, a 
lasting peace. 

Human Events takes its title from that part of the Declaration of Independence 
which asserts that it was proper for the American people ‘‘to assume, among the 
powers of the earth” a “separate and equal station.” No apologies, therefore, are 
offered for studying the course of these events from a distinctly American viewpoint. 
This does not mean a narrowly nationalistic approach. It does involve the under- 
lying conviction that the development of Man as an individual is more important 
than the furtherance of totalitarian trends. 

The growing threat to our national heritage is the more insidious because it 
comes to a large extent from within. That danger, at least, can be countered by a 
careful consideration and interpretation of events from the viewpoint of the average 
well-disposed American. His natural inclination towards Faith and Hope is, un- 
fortunately, at present almost entirely subordinated to an interpretation which con- 
tinuously emphasizes Fear and Hate. 

Human Events seeks to emphasize that Appeal to Reason, tempered by Good 
Will, which is necessary for both social and individual security. This policy involves 
the reporting of facts which newspapers overlook. It involves equally the delinea- 
tion of historical and philosophic background in order to focus the permanent as 
opposed to the transitory significance of what transpires. 

This publication makes no smart predictions or snap judgments. Only one 
subject is treated in each issue. But this correspondence may be filed for reference 
with assurance that the passage of time will not quickly destroy its validity and 
with certainty that in later years the opinions currently expressed will never be classi- 
fiable as vindictive, misleading or deliberately propagandistic. 

Human Events above all attempts, in the present crisis, to forward unity and 
understanding for the preservation and development of American ideals, in behalf 
of human rather than national aggrandizement. It seeks to determine whether this 
country, in this 168th year of national independence, remains spiritually a nation 
“dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 


FELIX MORLEY, 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN, 
March 1, 1944. FRANK C. HANIGHEN. 
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MISSION TO MOSCOW 
By Felix Morley 


President Roosevelt’s optimism in regard to the Moscow conference has been 
justified by publication of its declarations and covering statement. These exorcise 
the spectre of a separate Russo-German peace. Beyond this they lay foundations fora - 
functioning international organization in the shape of the permanent Sayan ad- 
visory commission to be established in London. 


The achievement is certainly as much as could be expected from a political 
conference held while the outcome of the war still hangs in the balance. It is far 
more of an accomplishment than was generally anticipated. Because of earlier skepti- 
cism the greater popular tribute is now owing for the cooperative efforts without 
which there could have been no reconciliation of divergent national ambitions. 

Abundant evidence of success, howeve:, must not blind American eyes to the 
magnitude of the issues still unsolved, wholly aside from the fact that German re- 
sistance is by no means shattered and that Japan, 23 months after Pearl Harbor, 
has yielded only the more easily detachable fragments of her enormous conquests. 

The Moscow conference was the opening gambit of the epic chess game in which 
the major Allies seek attainment of a world securely organized for peace. To exag- 
gerate the significance of this opening move would be to invite later disillusionment. 
To analyze its implications is to help in resolving difficulties ahead. 


II 

For those with a sense of history the Four Power Declaration at Moscow evokes 
memories of the promising start made by the Quadruple Alliance of Great Britain, 
Austria, Prussia and Russia which eventually overcame Napoleon. This ‘Concert of 
Europe,” designed “to guarantee Europe from dangers by which she may still be 
menaced” was cemented by formal treaty after the Congress of Vienna. Only gradu- 
ally did it become clear that the primary purpose of some of its participants was to 
repress the rising forces of democracy and nationalism, so greatly stimulated by the 
French Revolution and Napoleon’s consolidation of German and Italian principali- 
ties. 

Against this purpose, as it clarified, the public opinion of Great Britain rose in 
protest. Englishmen were then as dubious of the desirability of international po- 
licing as are many Americans today. The result was that England eventually dealt 
the death blow. to the Quadruple Alliance, at its fourth formal congress, held at 
Verona several years after the battle of Waterloo. 

At the Verona Congress the French Government announced its intentions to 
intervene in Spain in order to restore absolute monarchy in that country. Three 
members of the Quadruple Alliance approved the French request for moral support 
in this dubious venture. The British Government, however, instructed its delegate, 
the Duke of Wellington, to insist upon “a rigid abstinence from any interference 
in the internal affairs of Spain.” ‘Things are getting back to a wholesome state 
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again,” wrote Canning, then Foreign Secretary. “Every nation for itself and God for 
us all.” 

A year or so after this aptute, when Canning decided to support our own 
Monroe Doctrine against the wishes of the European Concert, the collapse of the 
Quadruple Alliance became complete. “England,” said the Foreign Secretary, “‘is 
under no obligation to interfere, or to assist in interfering, in the internal concerns 
of independent nations.” 

III 

Today it is the United States which is doubtful, as was England a century and 
a quarter ago, as to the desirability of providing men and money for any permanent 
policing of Europe. Any parts of the Moscow declarations which might have to be 
maintained indefinitely by force will, in consequence, be subjected to particular 
scrutiny in this country. 


Close attention, in this connection, should focus upon the : “Declaration on 
Austria.” 


This announces, in the names of “the governments of the United Kingdom, the 
Soviet Union and the United States of America,” that the German annexation of 
Austria, originally recognized by both Great Britain and the United States, is now 
regarded as “null and void.” The clear intimation is that any future Austro-German 
union, regardless of the character of thé governments in both countries, will be ex- 
ptessly prohibited by the future peace treaty, as it was by the Treaty of Versailles. 


The political and economic reasons for a permanent separation of Austria and 


Germany are perhaps more clear today than was the case of 1919. In the future, as 
then, an independent Austria under continuous international surveillance could be 
made an impediment to German penetration in Southeastern Europe, But whereas 
France and Italy stood to gain most from the previous prohibition of Anschluss, 
that policy would now give Russia opportunity to become dominant throughout the 
Balkan peninsula, where Pan-Slavism is already strong, 

As a step towards the overthrow of Hitler, and the complete elimination of 
the Nazi organization, the separation of Germany and Austria can of course be 
wholly justified. But to decree this as a permanency would be like saying that the 
Baltic States must never be reunited with Russia, which the Moscow -conference 
definitely did not proclaim. 

A popular union of the German and Austrian republics, if it had not been 
expressly prohibited by the Treaty of Versailles, might well have strengthened the 
forces of democracy in both those countties and thereby averted the rise of Hitler. 
Only the threat of military force was able to prevent that natural union after the 
last war and it is quite possible that only military force—British, Russian, or Ameri- 
can—would be able to prevent it again at some future date, 


Certainly all who know anything of the dreadful difficulties which confronted 
the topheavy Viennese republic after the last war will be baffled by the assertion 
of the Moscow declaration that through independence pauperized Austria will be 
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able “to find that political and economic security which is the only basis for lasting 
peace.” ; 
IV 

By a curious inaccuracy the Declaration on Austria was proclaimed in the name 
of “the government of the United States.” As a former member of the Senate, 
which body must advise and consent, by a two-thirds majority, in the ratification 
of any treaty, Secretary Hull might well have avoided this slip. 

For both Russia and Great Britain, where the power of the executive in the 
conduct of foreign affairs is practically unlimited, the Moscow declarations are to be 
regarded as announcements of governmental policy. But so far as the United States 
is concerned these declarations are more accurately statements of executive intent, 
subject to the closest Senate examination before any international obligation is 
established in permanent form. 

When the Moscow declarations are thus examined, it is not improbable that 
there will be some reservations on the one pertaining to Austria. The reason is not 
because it permits the Nazis to argue that German surrender will mean dissolution 
of the Third Reich. Dr, Goebbels has already worked that propaganda overtime. 

The Declaration on Austria needs Senate clarification because of its intimation 
that the German-speaking peoples are permanently to be kept apart by force, regard- 
less of the form of government which may succeed the Nazis. And if some portion of 
that force is to be provided by American soldiers, the fact under our system of gov- 
ernment must be understood by the Senate, in addition to the Administration, in 
advance. . 

In 1822 an earlier Quadruple Alliance failed because the English people re- 
fused to support continuous military intervention in order to maintain a dictatorial 
status quo in Europe. It would be the negation of statesmanship to ignore the moral 
implicit in that chapter of relatively recent history. 

November 3, 1943. 





UNDER THE CEDARS OF LEBANON 
By Frank C. Hanighen 


Rioting beneath the cedars of Lebanon, a little country mentioned in the Old 
Testament more frequently than heretofore in the dispatches of this vast war, has 
brought to the fore an underlying conflict of major proportions. A few Levantine 
rebels clash with the French authorities. But behind this apparently secondary inci- 
dent is revealed the prolonged diplomatic fued between General DeGaulle on the 
one side—Prime Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt on the other. 

London and Washington last week dispatched unpublished notes, actually ulti- 
matums of harshness unparalleled in the history of relations between allies. These 
notes ordered DeGaulle to back down before the Lebanese demands and virtually 
to withdraw French power from this northeastern corner of the Mediterranean. 

Put on the spot, DeGaulle was confronted with two unhappy alternatives. By 
refusing to obey the Anglo-American demands he might throw a highly strategic area 
into disorder. The tide of Pan-Arabism runs high in this region. The Germans are 
consolidating their hold on the nearby Dodecanese. And Turkey, which if so minded 
could deal a heavy blow to German dominance of the Balkans, clings tenaciously to 
neutrality. Lebanon affects this whole situation. Militarily, the game here is played 
for high stakes. 

If, as is more probable, DeGaulle bows to the Abie: dimaiton demands, he 
suffers humiliation which may undermine his own power over the French. The fate 
of this individual leader is not so important as the fact that DeGaulle now stands 
as the symbol of resurgent France. If this general knuckles down in the Near East, 
France also suffers humiliation. 

This would not lose the war. But it could help to lose the peace and prepare 
the soil for World War III. 

II 

France received a mandate over Lebanon as part of her share of the spoils at 
the Treaty of Versailles in 1919. Lebanon and adjoining Syria (also under French 
mandate) are patchworks of numerous races and religions, stirred by a growing nat- 
ionalism. Like Britain with her Arab mandates, France for twenty years had in- 
creasing difficulties in the Near East. After independence was promised to Lebanon, 
the war intervened to cause postponement. Britain, too, has told her Indian subjects 
to wait until after the war. But rising nationalism shows impatience. 

Meanwhile, France has passed through the fire of war, defeat and national 
abasement. These experiences have cut deep into the spirit of a proud people. We 
must not forget that even those Frenchmen who chose to fight on harbor resentment 
towards Britain and the United States; that they blame Britain for inadequate mili- 
tary support on the western front; that they found in our diplomacy of 1940 promises 
of American help which never attived. 

Bitterness has not been lessened by the Anglo-American policy towards DeGaulle. 
Churchill’s attitude—said to have been expressed by the sentence: “I raised this fel- 
low from nothing’—hardly helped. Roosevelt, in this as in other matters, has 
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followed Churchill. The Moscow agreements made it a “Big Three’ (Russia, 
Britain and the United States) on the European Advisory Council, thus relegating 
France to the rank of a minor power. 

Britain and the United States have refused to recognize the French Committee 
of National Liberation as the French government, although they recognized other 
governments-in-exile—the Poles, Jugoslavs, etc—and even the King of Italy as a 
co-belligerent. The net result has been to drive all of the Free French—Right and 
Left—into DeGaulle’s camp. Today, the general represents the national and im- 
perial interests of France as nearly as is possible under present conditions. 

Churchill, with his engaging candor, has said that he does not “propose to 
preside over the liquidation of the British Empire.” DeGaulle can scarcely be blamed 
for having the same proud feeling about the poor remnants of imperial France. If 
Britain and the United States force DeGaulle to relinquish an ages part of 
this Empire, what will be the effect on French thinking? 


III my 

For Lebanon, read Fiume. The half-forgotten name evokes memaries of the 
acrimonious fight during the peace conference after the last war. Woodrow Wilson 
sought to rescue this Adriatic seaport from the greedy clutches of one of the Big 
Four nations of that day—Italy. He thereby precipitated much more than an issue 
of self-determination. He unwittingly stimulated forces which came to fruition with 
the present war. 

Italy entered the last war late (in 1915), after making a secret treaty with 
Britain and France. According to the arrangement, Italy was to get—among other 
rewards—control of the Dalmatian coast, including Fiume. Italy suffered more from 
the war than she had bargained for—650,000 dead, over 1,000,000 wounded, an 
enormous debt, profound economic dislocation. Hence, at the peace conference, she 
asked large compensation. 

President Wilson took a righteous stand against the award of Fiume to Italy, 
and won. Lloyd George and Clemenceau not only backed him in this, but gave 
Italy the short end of the division of spoils in colonial territories. In short, the 
Big Three of that day treated Italy with scant courtesy as an inferior power. 

As a result of this humiliation, Italian nationalism flared. This nationalism, plus 
the bloody disorders of post-war Italy, produced Fascism. Mussolini, who as an 
idealistic Socialist had agitated for Italian entrance into the war on the side of the 
Western democracies, turned his coat and became the precursor of Hitler. We find 
him saying in his new phase, ‘Imperialism is the eternal and immutable law of life.” 

Italy, on our side last time, started against us in this war. And the formation 
of the Axis traced directly to the humiliation of Italy over Fiume. 

For the present, the United Nations must seek a provisional solution for the 
Lebanese issue. Lebanon, of course, should eventually receive full independence. 
But it is scarcely up to those who hold India in subjection to order that action. 
For all our scorn of Japanese diplomacy it is well to remember that Tojo found it 
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possible to reach a modus vivendi with Vichy France in another part of the French 
Empire—Indo-China. 

Meanwhile, we must take account of another prospect. DeGaulle is moving 
over under the protecting wing of another big power. The French Committee of 
National Liberation finds in Moscow a more sympathetic ear for its complaints than 
in London and Washington. M. Vichinsky, a diplomat outranking even Litvinoff 
in the favor of the Kremlin, represents Russia in DeGaulle’s temporary capital. Will 
the Anglo-Saxon powers one day find on their doorstep, as a member of the “‘At- 
lantic Community”, a nation whose rankling grievances have aligned it with Soviet 
Russia, in the interests of a Communist Europe? 

The answer to some extent. depends on whether President Roosevelt con- 
tinuously follows in the footsteps of the brilliant Churchill, assuming that if Anglo- 
American solidarity is achieved, disintegration of other old friendships is immaterial. 
For the establishment of permanent peace, however, the wholehearted. cooperation 
of the French is very necessary. And it is wanted by the American people, even 
though we now seldom mention the name of La Fayette. 

But given Churchill’s unbending attitude towards both DeGaulle and Marshal 
Petain, the- trend towards alienation of the French seems unlikely to change. The 
much-advertised agreement at Moscow has raised high hopes of lasting international 
accord. But it has been quickly followed by sharp, and little publicized, disagree- 
ment over Lebanon. 

We would be foolish to ignore the implications of that incident. The tragic 
Italian progression—Fiume, the rise of Mussolini, Fascism and the Berlin-Rome 
Axis—stands as a timely warning. 

November 17, 1943. 





BLACK UMBRELLA AND BLACK CIGAR 
By Felix Morley 


Nearly sixty years ago, in a course of lectures given at the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques in Paris, a great French historian indulged in a daring flight of specula- 
tion. Should the Austro-Hungarian Empire ever be dissolved, said M. Albert 
Sorel to his students, the consequences to be anticipated would destroy the stability 
of the British Empire. 

The prosperous solidarity of Austro-Hungary in 1886, let alone that of Vic- 
toria’s far-flung realm on the eve of her fiftieth anniversary as Empress, must have 
made the observation of the French professor fantastic for most of his listeners. But 
among them was one young Englishman who was afterwards to say that he never 
forgot Sorel’s warning. This youth was Austen Chamberlain, destined, ironically 
enough, to become a member of the British Government which in 1919 presideu 
over the enforced disruption of Austro-Hungarian political and economic unity. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain was never happy about the disappearance of the Dual 
Monarchy and the consequent “Balkanization” of the rich Danubian Basin which 
followed the last war. 

He would have experienced even more doubts on the subject had he lived to 
witness that Nazi annexation of Austria which opened the door for German expansion 
through all of what has been called Danubia. Again ironically, Sir Austen’s half- 
brother, Neville, was Prime Minister of Great Britain when Hitler moved into Vienna 
in March, 1938. And it was Neville Chamberlain who, on September 29 of that 


year, put his signature on the agreement at Munich which made a German satellite 
state of Czechslovakia. 

Albert Sorel did not forsee Munich or Tehran. But he did forsee that if 
either Germany or Russia should assume control of Danubia, the development would 


destroy the stability of that European Balance of Power on which the security of the 
British Empire is often thought to depend. 


II 

“Whoever. is master of Bohemia,” said Bismarck—who did not want it—‘‘is 
master of Europe.” 

At Munich, with Anglo-French acquiescence, the control of Bohemia and the 
territory southeast of it passed into German hands. At Tehran, with Anglo-Amer- 
ican approval, the pendulum was swung the other way. The future of Danubia was 
earmarked for Russia, whose opinion on the subject in 1938 was neither invited 
nor desired. 

The evidence as to this tremendous change of emphasis is still largely citcum- 
stantial. Illness has as yet prevented Winston Churchill from making any report to 
Parliament on the discussions with Stalin. President Roosevelt in his address to Con- © 
gtess emphasized that, “there were no secret treaties or political or financial com- 
mitments.”” However, in his Christmas broadcast he made clear that the Tehran 
conference was by no means entirely devoted to military considerations. The trium- 


rs 





virate, said Mr. Roosevelt, discussed ‘international relationships from the point of 
view of big, broad objectives, rather than details.” And he added that, on the basis 
of these discussions, ‘‘I do not think any insoluble differences will arise among Rus- 
sia, Great Britain and the United States.” 

It would, indeed, be tragic if this estimate proved incorrect. The elimination of 
differences among the “Big Three” allies is an essential prerequisite to the estab- 
lishment of a post-war order having any of the characteristics of stability. But it 
.would be folly to deny either that important differences exist in the outlook of 
Russia, Great Britain and the United States, or that significant concessions will some- 
where have to be made to reconcile them. 

At Tehran it was not Stalin who made concessions. 


Ill 

Moscow has for months now made no secret as to its plans for Eastern Europe— 
the area between the Baltic and the Black Sea. In this area the Russian frontier agreed 
‘to by Germany in 1939 is to be reconstituted, with such modifications as may seem 
appropriate to Stalin’s military advisers. Puppet governments for these future Soviet 
Republics already exist in skeletonized form, and will be ready to take over as soon 
as the Russian armies achieve the necessary advances. 

It is in Southeastern Europe that there has been more uncertainty as to Russian 
ambitions. Here it has been both the British and the American hope that an eco- 
nomically well integrated and politically stable federation might be established, si- 
multaneously blocking both Germany and Russia from access to the Mediterranean, 
thereby restoring that balance which the Austro-Hungarian Empire once afforded. 

The hope of stemming the westward advance of Russian influence is, however, 
becoming progressively more faint. As far back as the Moscow Conference, the Soviet 
delegation came out flatly against “‘theoretically planned groupings” of small coun- 
tries and made plain Russia’s absolute rejection of ‘‘all attempts to revive a policy 
of cordon sanitaire, under any guise whatsoever, against the U.S.S.R.” 

Accumulating evidence indicates that at Tehran the Russian claim to special 
interest in Southeastern Europe was voiced even more assertively, by Stalin himself, 
and that Winston Churchill was compelled to accept the Russian ruler’s viewpoint. 


IV 

Little, for instance, has been heard lately of the projected invasion of the Balkans, 
for which the British long argued as the preferable alternative to any costly cross- 
Channel attack. If the Balkans are to be in the Russian sphere of influence, we need 
not expect Moscow to welcome an Anglo-American army of occupation. 

For mote positive evidence we have, since Tehran, the visit of President Benes 
of Czechoslovakia to Moscow and the signing of that obviously far-reaching Rus- 
sian-Czech alliance which for some time the British were able to postpone. 

We have the steady advance towards Anglo-American recognition of the Com- 
munist leader, Tito, and his Partisans in Yugoslavia. We have the swing towards 
more active support for the Communist wing of the underground movement in both 
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Greece and Bulgaria. Simultaneously there is increasing aloofness for the pathetic 
“Governments-in-Exile” of King Peter of Yugoslavia and King George of Greece, 
whose ratings in Moscow are scarcely higher than that of Prime Minister Mikolajczyk 
of Poland. The latter is now seeking to obtain authentic information from Wash- 
ington as to where, after Tehran, Poland stands. 

The steady growth of Soviet authority and influence gives additional point to 
the notable speech made in London by General Smuts at the end of November, in 
which this great imperialist warned against “the danger of over-simplification” of war 
issues. He illustrated his point by asking the British to visualize more clearly the 
dominating position of Russia, ‘the new colossus” already beginning to assume “‘a 
position which no country has ever occupied in the history of Europe.” 

As an offset to this development, in behalf of the traditional Balance of Power 
system, General Smuts suggests political union of Great Britain and the small demo- 
cracies in Western Europe, whereby the Dutch and Belgian colonies would presumably 
become parts of an even greater empire. His remedy, however, is at the moment 
less important than his diagnosis. 

Unquestionably a black cigar is a more virile symbol than a black umbrella. 
Yet it appears that Winston Churchill, who was 69 at Tehran, has released for 
anxious British consideration problems strangely similar to those brought home from 
Munich by Neville Chamberlain, who was also 69 at that conference. 

As Professor Albert Sorel would doubtless suggest, were he alive today, Tehran 
was a weight as disturbing as was Munich to the Balance of Power policy. From the 
standpoint of that disintegrating system there will be a distinction without a differ- 
ence if the fat Danubian Basin has been shifted from the frying pan of German, to 
the fire of Russian, domination. 

January 14, 1944. 





STALIN, PRAVDA AND CHURCHILL 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


Stalin’s action in announcing to the world, through the strictly controlled Com. 
munist Party newspaper Pravda, the insulting suggestion that Great Britain was 
engaged in separate peace negotiations with Germany has now been played down. 
But it has by no means been forgotten in London and in Washington. The best in- 
formed opinion in the capital is inclined privately to attribute the incident to Stalin's 
bitter personal feud with Churchill. More fundamental long-range issues in Anglo- 
Soviet relations are also involved. 

It is noteworthy that there has been no echo, from Mr. Churchill, of President 
Roosevelt's assurance that he “got along fine” with the Soviet dictator. 

Tehran was,a model of secret covenants secretly arrived at. But there are 
reliable intimations that the antipathy between Stalin and Churchill reached a posi- 
tively explosive stage just prior to the departure of the British Prime Minister. Stalin 
was violent in his denunciation of British lukewarmness about a direct invasion of the 
European continent from the West and was rather more than indifferent towards 
large-scale Anglo-American operations in the Balkans, which he has marked out 
as part of Russia’s expanditig sphere of influence. 

Stalin has a vast capacity for waiting, and for exacting revenge at an opportune 
moment. Nobody has ever opposed him politically in Russia without paying for it, 
often with his life. His memory is notoriously long. He has not forgotten that 
Churchill was a moving spirit in the aggressive intervention against the Soviet regime 
from 1918 until 1920. Moscow’s extensive files doubtless contain some of Churchill’s 
vituperative characterizations of bolshevism in those days: 

“A foul combination of criminality and animalism.” 
“Of all the tyrannies in history the Bolshevik is the worst, the most de- 
structive, the most degrading.” 


As recently as January 20, 1940, Churchill, after paying eloquent tribute to 
the heroism of Finland, continued: 

“Everyone can see how communism rots the soul of a nation, how at makes it 

abject and hungry in peace, and proves it base and abominable in war.” 

Now the pay-off has begun, with the Pravda item for which there has as yet 
been no apology or retraction. 

II 

It becomes apparent that Stalin has the eventual objective of ousting Churchill 
and replacing him with a more amenable British Prime Minister. But even if this 
highly grandiose objective should be attained, the basic long-range antagonism be- 
tween Soviet and British aims in foreign policy would remain. 

The sentimental pro-Russian feeling in Great Britain cannot quickly wash away 
such a pillar of British security policy as the traditional opposition to the domination 
of the European continent by a single country. One need only recall those very sig- 
nificant words in the speech which Marshal Jan Christian Smuts, one of the most 
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astute of the Empire’s elder statesmen, pronounced in London on November 25, 1943: 






“Russia is the new colossus on the European continent. What the after 
effects of that will be nobody can say. We can but recognize that this is a new 
fact to reckon with, and we must reckon with it coldly and objectively. With 
the others [Marshal Smuts was referring to Germany, France and Italy] down 
and out and herself the mistress of the continent, her power will not only be 
great on that account, but it will be still greater because the Japanese Empire 
will also have gone the way of all flesh. Therefore any check or balance that 
might have arisen in the East will have disappeared. You will have Russia in a 
position which no country has ever occupied in the history of Europe.” 

The diplomatic duel is under way even while the two countries are allies against 
Nazi Germany. Stalin has clearly won the first round and is now out in the ring for 
the second. He has forced the British to shift their support in Yugoslavia from the 
Monarchist General Mikhailovitch to the Communist Marshal Broz. (Just who ap- 
pointed the latter a Marshal is not very clear.) And Stalin is trying to impose a dic- 
tated Munich settlement of the Polish question on Great Brivain and the United States. 


Ill 

What is likely to prove the decisive fact about the Soviet-Polish boundary dis- 
pute is that neither Great Britain nor the United States has today any intention of 
fighting Russia for the integrity of Poland’s 1939 frontier. In the same way there 
was little desire in England or France to fight Hitler for the Sudetenland in 1938. 
Hitler knew this and exploited and abused his strong bargaining position. He got 
what he wanted, but he got it with so many threats and insults that the ground was 
prepared, psychologically, for the great reversal of British policy in March, 1939. 

Stalin is now pursuing a very similar technique. He contemptuously refuses to 
negotiate with the Polish Government-in-Exile, recognized as legitimate by Great 
Britain and the United States. He brushes aside offers of mediation from London 
and Washington. He ignores the European Advisory Commission, set up in London 
by the Moscow Conference, to deal with just such controversial issues as the settle- 
ment of the Soviet-Polish boundary. 


There is no hard-and-fast British obligation to maintain Poland’s frontiers pre- 
cisely as they were before the war. Great Britain is, however, bound to uphold Po- 
land’s independence under the treaty of mutual assistance which the two governments 
signed on August 25, 1939. British diplomacy would probably be content if dis- 
creet mediation could assure a genuinely independent Poland, with a frontier roughly 
coinciding with the so-called Curzon Line, especially if some arrangement could be 
made to satisfy the Polish desire for the historically Polish city of Lvov (formerly 
Lemberg). 


But Stalin gives little indication of letting England off so easily. He has been 
treating Poland like a vassal state, demanding changes in the composition of its gov- 
ernment, holding in reserve, for puppet government purposes, a little group of com- 
munist and near communist Poles in Moscow. They very inappropriately call them- 
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selves the Union of Polish Patriots. It is the threat to Polish independence, more than 
Stalin’s territorial claims, that makes Poland today a battleground of Anglo-Russian 
diplomatic struggle. 


Germany, after Hitler falls, may be the scene of a far bigger tug-of-war. 


IV 

No one familiar with the organization of the Soviet press could take seriously 
the suggestion that the appearance of such an item in Pravda was accidental, and 
therefore unimportant from the standpoint of government policy. Such slips do not 
occur in the press of a totalitarian state. The penalties for mistakes of judgment are 
too summary and severe. The whole affair was a carefully planned and calcu- 
lated insult. 

Pravda, incidentally, means Truth; and Izvestiva, official Moscow organ of the 
Soviet Government, means News. It is one of the oldest of contraband Soviet wise- 
cracks that there is no news in the Truth and no truth in the News. 

Stalin is riding high in this period of Russian military success. Laying plans for 
dependent regimes in Poland, the Baltic and Balkan states is one of his minor pre- 
occupations. He is playing for higher stakes. It is not far-fetched to interpret the 
resounding slap administered to Mr. Willkie by the Pravda hatchet-man, Zaslavsky, 
and also the sudden conversion of the American Communist Party to free enterprise, ° 
as the Soviet dictator’s contribution to the fourth term boom. The Pravda rumor, 
one may anticipate, will not be the last of a series of efforts to undermine Mr. 
Churchill. 

It would be a beneficial by-product of this incident if Americans would pay 
less attention to O.W.I. and more to Lenin in forming their judgment of what Stalin 
may reasonably be expected to do in any given situation. With the clairvoyance of 
approaching death Lenin used the adjectives ‘‘rough” and “disloyal” in referring 
to Stalin in one of his last messages, the so-called Political Testament. In this same 
message Lenin wrote: 

“Comrade Stalin, having become General Secretary [of the Communist Party] 
has concentrated an enormous power in his hands; and I am not sure that he always 
knows how to use that power with sufficient caution.” 

What Lenin wrote of Stalin in Russia in 1923 is true of Stalin, on the world 
stage, in 1944, 

February 2, 1944. 





THE TREND SINCE TEHRAN 
By Felix Morley 


At the opening of his very notable speech of November 25, referred to in our 
last issue, Prime Minister Smuts of South Africa emphasized “the danger of over- 
simplification.” ‘In a period as revolutionary as the present, this famous warrior- 
statesman told the Empire Parliamentary Association in London, we may by over- 
simplification ‘‘falsify the real character of the problems before us.” 

This warning is particularly appropriate for the American people, whose opin- 
ions on world problems are seldom formed by any thorough study of history, but 
for the most part by whatever vainglorious propaganda the press, the radio and the 
movies elect to place before them. And the warning against over-simplification is 
most apt today in reference to Russia, a case in which poor judgment has become 
almost a national habit on our part. 

Many of us can remember how, in the early stages of the last war, the Russian 

“steam roller’ was pictured as a ponderous but completely irresistible machine— 
until suddenly the Germans kicked it to fragments while holding the armies of half- 
a-dozen nations in stalemate on the Western Front. 

Most of us can remember how, long after the establishment of the Communist 
regime, the efficiency of Soviet Russia was written down in much the same way 
as that of Czarist Russia had previously been written up. During the “shaking- 
hands-with-murder”’ era the new social and economic system controlled from Moscow 
was time and again dismissed as being unworkable as well as immoral. That also 
was; Hitler’s line. But it left many outside Germany ill-prepared for the sustained 
exhibition of Russian national power which now has the invader reeling back in 
every section of the Eastern Front. 

Now, in 1944—as in 1929 or in 1914—there is still a curious opposition to 
being anything other than half-hysterical about Russia, pro or con. Despite the 
enormous importance of Russian policy for our own future it remains almost ‘‘bad 
form’ to analyze objectively the conduct of the government of that great land mass, 
stretching from the edge of Alaska westward to—who can today say where Soviet 
control will stop? 

II 
At Tehran, on Decmber 1, 1943, ‘Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin” signed 


their names like Eighteenth Century monarchs to a Three-Power Declaration of 
exemplary sentiments. 


The Declaration expressed “‘our determination that our nations shall work 
together in war and in the peace that will follow.” It announced that “we will wel- 
come” all freedom-loving nations, ‘‘large and small” into “a world family of Demo- 
cratic Nations.” It confidently anticipated, as a result of the ‘‘cordial conferences” 
at Tehran, ‘‘the day when all peoples of the world may live free lives, untouched by 
tyranny, and according to their varying desires and their own consciences.” 


For an equally pious diplomatic document one must go back to the text of the 
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ill-fated “Holy Alliance” of 1815, also concluded under the leadership of a Russian 
dictator. This also professed that the sovereigns concerned would henceforth regard 
each other as brothers “united by the bonds of a true and indissoluble fraternity” 
while their relationship to their respective subjects would be that of “fathers of 
families.” 

Ten weeks have now elapsed since the signing of the Tehran Declaration, in 
which the signatories noted that “with our Diplomatic advisors we have surveyed 
the problems of the future.”” While there. is still, presumably, a lot of future ahead, 
it has become appropriate briefly to summarize actual steps taken by the Russian 
dictatorship since Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill at Tehran ‘‘shaped and confirmed 
our common policy.” An itemization follows. 


Ill ‘ 

1) On December 12, 1943, before either President Roosevelt or Prime 
Minister Churchill had returned to their respective capitals, Russia signed with the 
Czechoslovak Government-in-Exile a twenty-year treaty of “Mutual Assistance and 
Postwar Collaboration.” Although the preparations for this exclusive alliance were 
known in advance it is nevertheless clearly at variance with the “family of nations” 
concept advertised at Tehran. Coincident with the signing of the Czech Treaty Russia 
pointedly refused to negotiate a similar agreement with the more independent- 
minded Government of Yugoslavia, for which a substitute regime is now being 
groomed in Moscow. 

2) This step was immediately followed by the Kharkov trials, resulting in 
the execution of only three Nazi “war criminals” and not as yet repeated. The 
purpose of this episode was to extract from certain captured Germans, for the record, 
the sworn statement that “Adolf Hitler was the man responsible” for German atroci- 
ties in Russia. Responsibility for these atrocities has now been judicially attributed not 
to the German High Command but to the top political leadership of the Nazi party. 
That procedure would become significant if Russia were inclined to conclude peace 
with a German Government which had repudiated Hitler. 

3) On January 4, 1944, triumphant Russian troops stormed across the old 
Polish frontier, without any attention to the request of Polish Cabinet members that 
this achievement should be accompanied by some statement to the effect that they 
came as liberators rather than as conquerors. Previously Moscow had made clear in 
numerous ways that there is to be no debate as to Soviet sovereignty over‘a part of 
pre-war Poland containing about two-fifths of the area and one-third of the popula- 
tion of that country as constituted at the time of the German invasion of Septem- 
ber 1, 1939. : 

4) Simultaneously, one of the most dramatic of Russia’s admissions of an- 
nexationist policy was provided in the sharp rebuff given to Wendell Willkie by 
Pravda, the official organ of the Communist Party, of which Stalin was once 
editor. Mr. Willkie, in an article in The New York Times of January 2 entitled 
“Don’t Stir Distrust of Russia,” had mildly observed that “the political integrity” 
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of Poland and other nations bordering European Russia is ‘‘one of the most press- 
ing questions in everybody’s mind.” Pravda acidly retorted that the Soviet Union 
will settle these questions itself ‘‘and does not need the help of Mr. Willkie.” 

5) On Januaty 14, in a very temperate statement which had been reviewed 
in advance by the British Foreign Office, the Polish Government-in-Exile suggested 
from London that the United States and Great Britain should act as intermediaries 
beween it and Moscow in a discussion of ‘‘all outstanding questions.” In the spirit 
of the Tehran Declaration—‘determination that our nations shall work together’ 
—Secretary of State Hull immediately informed the Russian Government of the will- 
ingness of the United States to extend its good offices in this matter. On January 
26 this offer was formally rejected by Moscow, in language which the Department 
of State has not yet seen fit to convey to the American public. 

6) On January 17 came the sensational Pravda report of separate peace 
negotiations between Great Britain and Germany, analyzed by William Henry 
Chamberlin in Human Events a week ago. The Pravda crack at Willkie had 
been a not too obscure intimation that the most internationally-minded of Republican 
aspirants would be unwelcome to Moscow as a Presidential nominee. The second 
Pravda broadside was really aimed at the “notorious Churchill,” as Stalin has 
frequently called him. Nominal dissolution of the Communist International has not 
affected official Russian interest in the domestic policies of other countries. 

7) Further evidence of Stalin’s recklessness was provided by the February 
1 article in the Moscow Izvestiva, official organ of the Soviet Government, attack- 
ing Pope Pius XII as pro-Fascist and suggesting that all who acknowledge the 
spiritual leadership of the Vatican should be similarly stigmatized. Monsignor Fulton 
J. Sheen, of the Catholic University of America, explains this anti-clericalism, 
closely comparable to the anti-Semitism of the Nazi press, as a hands-off warning 
prior to “a separate [Russian] peace with the Germany Army after the overthrow of 
Hitler.” There is far too much corroborative evidence to dismiss that explana- 
tion lightly. : 

8) On the very day of this vicious Izvestiva blast, the Supreme Soviet, 
almost without discussion, adopted major changes in the Russian Constitution de- 
signed to enable each of the sixteen constituent Soviet Republics to maintain separate 
armies and to establish diplomatic representation abroad. Among these constituent 
republics are named Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia, all three recognized as inde- 
pendent nations by the United States, as well as Moldavia and Karelia, which could © 
readily be expanded into a Soviet Romania and a Soviet Finland respectively. This is 
the formula whereby the development of a Communist Europe, perhaps also a Com- 
munist China, may in due course be attained. Already plans for annexing southern 
Poland to the Soviet Ukraine are shaping up. 


IV 
It appears from the expanding record, merely highlighted here, that the Amer- 
ican public has indeed been led into a “dangerous over-simplification” of Russian 
policy and purpose. 
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It appears that The New York Times—and a hundred other important news- 
papers that might be named—assumed rather too much in asserting that Tehran 
“Jaid the foundations for a new and better order in the world and mapped out the 
means for creating it.” 


It appears that Alf M. Landon scarcely deserved the criticism he incurred when, - 
in Washington early in December, he suggested that the Republican Party would 
be well advised not to give blanket indorsement to the Administration’s foreign pol- 
icy before time had demonstrated how much, or how little, the Tehran Declaration 
actually means. 


In his recent carefully documented study of Russia and Postwar Europe, 
David J. Dallin concludes that the Soviet Government intends (a) to defeat but not 
to disarm Germany; (b) to establish a common Russo-German frontier; (c) to 
oppose any Anglo-American occupation of a defeated Germany; (d) to “endeavor 
to convert the probable collaboration with Germany into a hard-and-fast military 
alliance.” 


Yale University has done more than an academic service in publishing this 
brilliant analysis by a former member of the Moscow Soviet. It should help to clear 
away a myopia which amounts to national blindness on the subject of what Russia 
is after, and how she expects to get it. | 
February 9, 1944. 



















































EUROPE’S LOST EQUILIBRIUM 


, By Frank C. Hanighen 
: President Roosevelt replied ‘I don’t know” to a reporter's question about the 
’ recent Soviet policy of “sixteen republics to one.” An equally baffling question 
j is “What is Britain going to do?” This question is not yet in the forefront of dis- 
- cussion. Yet it looms as of no less importance than the anxious, daily “What about 
‘a Russia?” 
British policy, while. less spectacular than that of the Kremlin, is certainly 
equally important from the viewpoint of world order. A new trend—which never- 
ts theless has its roots deep in the history of British foreign policy—has appeared. 
a Thanks to the candid statements of British personalities and the couregeous tradition 
: of British journalism, we can chart this development. Among the signs and portents 


are the following: 


ry 1) In his speech of November 25, Marshal Smuts, one of the authors 
of the original League of Nations plan and long an advocate of collective se- 


is curity, announced his conversion to a balance of power system. Smuts com- 
ve plained that Britain had become the weakest of the triumvirate—Russia, United 
ee States and Britain. He therefore suggested strengthening of the British Position 


by a British sphere of influence in western Europe—by bringing Holland and 
Belgium under the British wing. Former Minister van Kleffens of the Neth- 
erlands, on December 28 replied, “There can be no question of absorption of 
our Kingdom into any other commonwealth.” 

2) Shortly after this rebuff Lord Halifax advanced an alternative idea 
by advocating a stronger and more unified Empire, with all questions—foreign 
policy, economic affairs, defense matters, etc.—more closely coordinated. Can- 
ada, which operates in the United States’ sphere of influence, did not respond 
favorably to this appeal for centralization. 

3) Churchill emerged ill and defeated from Tehran. The British premier 
undoubtedly sustained a rude shock from Stalin’s aggressiveness and the enig- 
matic American attitude in the stormy sessions of that conference. The isolation 
of Britain at Tehran appears as the most important development of recent 
months, if not of the whole war. 

4) But the bulldog breed never surrenders. The British countetblow to 
the many diplomatic aggressions of Russia (reviewed in previous letters) came 
on January 26. That day Foreign Secretary Eden rejected the Soviet policy of 
a unilateral disposition of Poland and emphasized that Britain would recognize 
no new territorial changes in Poland unless ‘they take place with the free con- 
sent and good will of the parties concerned.”” This highly important declaration 
came, it is said, as a complete surprise to our State Department. Certainly it was 
played down in the American press. 


In view of the above, further important developments in British foreign policy 
must be expected. Britain is cautiously shifting her attitude to suit a new situation. 
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Britain has multiple interests, criss-crossing and conflicting, throughout the world. The 
task of her leaders is never easy. It should, therefore, be the role of Americans to 
study sympathetically the complicated problems of our great ally. 


II , 
“It is a deep political instinct of the British people to range itself against the 


strongest European power,” said H .A. L. Fisher, one of England’s greatest historians, 
as the clouds of the present war began to gather. 


In the present war, now in its fifth year, the “strongest European power” has 
been Germany. In the Seven Years War, of 1756 to 1763, France was the strongest 
European power. Then the “deep political instinct of the British people’ allied 
Britain with Prussia, against France assisted by Austria. 

By 1763, Britain had defeated France in the great colonial areas of the world. 
In Europe, moreover, France and Austria had exhausted themselves in combat with 
the genius of Frederick the Great of Prussia. Britain gave France a generous peace, 
but it was a separate peace, without the collaboration of Prussia. Frederick never 
forgave Britain. But Britain had won rich spoils of Empire and had assisted in re- 
storing the equilibrium of Europe. Her basic policy, strengthening the Empire and 
maintenance of the balance of power on the continent, had been satisfied. 

Later, Britain saved herself and Europe by her exertions and example against 
Napoleon, and against the late Kaiser, in conflicts in which her partners varied, but 
her policy never. Any threat to the Low Countries, particularly Belgium, with ports 
pointed directly across the Channel, has always served to produce a sharp reflex 
from Britain. 

Today the reflex comes with a more distant stimulus, as from Poland. In 1939, 
Britain instinctively awoke from the sleep of appeasement, when Hitler threatened 
that republic. Britain, by going to war with Germany in 1939, thereby ratified the 
ptinciple that the freedom of Poland constituted an essential condition to the main- 
tenance of the European balance of power. 


Ill ; 

The balance of power “is, for Great Britain and the Empire, the immutable 
condition of survival,” said F. A. Voigt, the English editor of The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After, in the September issue of that distinguished magazine. Voigt’s words 
carry weight because he opposed the Cheesberlain appeasement policy before the 
war, supported Vansittart’s “‘treat-’em-rough” policy towards Germany after hostili- 
ties began, and speaks for an important section of traditional ruling-class opinion. 
Voigt makes clear why Poland, the keystone of Eastern Europe, today fills the role 
formerly held by Belguim in the balance of power system: 

“Eastern Europe has come to comprise the industries of Central Baioge 
and the Eastern Mediterranean. To be master of Eastern Europe is, therefore, to 
be master of all Europe. If England were to abdicate in Eastern Europe, she 
would be abdicating in all Europe. Such a policy would lead to her isolation, 
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it would destroy the British ascendancy in the Near and Middle East. It would, 
by placing the Balkans and the straits under the domination of one power, bring 
the British command of the Mediterranean to an end. It would isolate Turkey 
and eliminate British influence in Iraq and in Iran and threaten the security of 
India and of the Persian Gulf. It would compel England to reconsider her atti- 
tude toward Germany .. . 

“Russia is determined to control the industries of Central and Southeastern 
Europe, especially those of Bohemia . . . If she succeeds she will, in time, be 
master of Europe, perhaps in association with Germany . . . Russian aspirations 
contain the stuff of all Anglo-Russian tension for the last 100 years. They would, 
if realized, overthrow the balance of power. They would, in the end, compel 
Great Britain, whether she liked it or not, to modify her attitude towards 
Germany.” 

While these words come from a journalist with no official responsibility, they 
go far towards explaining what lies behind the forthright declaration of Foreign 
Secretary Eden on the subject of Polana. 


IV 
Eden’s statement to the House of Commons does not represent a change in basic 
British policy. Neither does the Smuts speech, nor that of Lord Halifax at Toronto 
on January 24. Fundamental British policy remains the same as it was when the 
war started—maintenance of the Empire and the Balance of Power, in Europe and 


throughout the world. 


But while basic British aims are the same, her specific aims have changed. Her 
specific aim in 1943 was to keep Russia in the war; in 1944 it is to keep Russia, as 
well as Germany, from dominating Europe. 

Significantly, no member of the United States government has uttered a word 
of support for this change. For Britain’s present task is complicated by the complete 
diplomatic confusion which has followed the Tehran conference. This general sit- 
uation prompted Voigt, in the December issue of his magazine, to complain that 
British policy today is ‘‘a policy of appeasement as it was before the war—appease- 
ment no longer of Germany, but of the United States and of Russia.” 

The dislocation is rendered the more pronounced because the war aims of the 
United States have not moved recently in harmony with those of the British. The 


stimuli of events in Europe do not produce the immediate reflex here that has for 
centuries been apparent in Britain. 


The Russian tide now beats so fiercely on the German eastern front that re- 
establishment of the balance of power may no longer be possible in Europe. More- 
over, rising American imperialism presses Britain at a dozen points on the far-flung 
lines of empire. Yet Britain must remain on good terms with both Russia and 
America. | 

Britain has achieved territorially a not unsatisfactory solution in an Empire that 
has lost much in Asia, but has found handsome compensation in Africa. This, how- 
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ever, will mean little if the vanished equilibrium on the continent cannot again be 
re-established, as was the case in 1763, in 1815, and in 1918. 
February 16, 1944 ; 












POINTING TOWARDS IMPERIALISM 
By Felix Morley 


Indications that the post-war policy of the United States will be strongly im- 
perialistic begin to accumulate. Until this month, revealed plans had not gone beyond 
acquisition of protective islands and strategic naval bases. Now the issue has been 
sharply posed by Secretary Ickes’s announcement of long-range commitments in re- 
spect to Arabian oil. 

This announcement was obscured in the daily press by more spectacular news 
of military operations. But the first paragraph of the “release” issued from the office 
of the Secretary of the Interior on February 5 indicates its significance: 


“The United States Government will construct a pipe line for transporta- 
tion of petroleum products from the Persian Gulf area to a point on the eastern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and will obtain in that area reserves of one billion 
barrels of oil, Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes announced today on be- 
half of the Petroleum Reserves Corporation, of which he is president. The 
Directors of PRC are the Secretaries of State, War, Navy and Interior, and the 
Administrator of the Foreign Economic Administration.” 


Agreement in principle for these purposes has been concluded between PRC and 
two American companies operating on the western shore of the Persian Gulf. These 
companies are the Arabian-American (owned by Standard of California and the 
Texas Company) and the Gulf Exploration (owned by Gulf Oil). The presidents 
of these three oil companies have signified their agreement, following strong and 
protracted governmental pressure. The undertaking now awaits approval of the 
boards of directors of the companies and its sanction by the governments of the 
Arab States of Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 


This agreement in principle, whereby private business is coerced into becom- 
ing the active agent of the Government in imperialistic expansion, is something new 
in American diplomatic history. Certain points in the arrangement are well worthy 
of close attention: 

1) “Government agrees to construct and to own and maintain” the 
pipe line system, including requisite facilities, which is to be built across the 
Arabian desert. 

2) The companies will ‘‘maintain a crude oil petroleum reserve’ of 


one billion barrels ‘‘for the account of, and purchase by, the miliary forces of 
the United States.” 


3) “The commercial and other policies and practices of the companies” 
are to ‘conform to the foreign policy of the United States,” whatever that 
may be. 


4) Government purchase of the reserved oil shall be at a discount of 25 
per cent below the market price of the Persian Gulf region, or below that 
governing in the United States, whichever is the lower at time of delivery. 
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II 

The precise terms of the projected agreement, however, are of less concern ws 
the average American than the implications arising from conditions in the area where 
it promises to become operative. 

In this district, between the eastern Mediterranean coast and India, lie the 
poisonous seeds, which oil can readily help to germinate, of at least two potential 
conflicts. One is the always latent rivalry between Russia and Britain, which even 
today simmers around those waters of the Persian Gulf where the oil at issue is to 
be extracted. 

- The second potential conflict is that which is shaping up as a result of the 
growth of Arab national consciousness. Present antagonisms are not far from the 
explosive stage in Palestine, where the port of Haifa is named as a possible terminal 
and refining point for the oil which is to be brought to the Mediterranean over 
the proposed pipe line. 

It is not merely the American oil companies, but also the United States Gov- 
ernment, which under the proposed agreement would be immediately involved if 
trouble should break out either between the British and the Russians in Iran, or 
between the Arabs and Jews in Palestine. Any intermediate tribal vandalism against 
the suggested transportation system, stretching across some thousand miles of desert, 
would similarly become an attack on the American flag, an act of aggression against 
the United States. 


There may be more than coincidence in the fact that, as this issue focuses, pres- 


sure intensifies for military conscription as a permanent policy. The project of PRC 
is to be located in a political cockpit where future international and inter-racial 
clashes are all too probable. And the project is concerned with an indispensable 


commodity which has frequently proved itself inflammable in more than the chem- 
ical sense. 


Il 
Propaganda in behalf of the PRC project will center upon the alleged exhaus- 
_ tion of our oil reserves. Secretary Ickes has for some time been hammering on the 
theme that “We're Running Out of Oil.” In an article under that title in the January 
American Magazine he placed the “life expectancy” of our known oil reserves at 
fourteen years, adding that “‘it is up to us to take out some form of mutual insurance.” 
In a report on “Petroleum Matters,” made public February 16, the Senate Com- 
mittee Investigating the National Defense Program (Truman Committee) sub- 
stantiates Mr. Ickes to the extent of supporting his statement that the United States 
is no longer in a position where it can “oil another war.” This report points out 
that the United States “is currently producing about 70-per cent of all the petroleum 
used by the United Nations” and has contributed “upward of 85 per cent of the 
aviation gasoline,” observing: 
“It would seem fair to ask our Allies, particularly Great Britain, to recom- 
pense the United States for this excessive depletion by transfer to us of a com- 
pensating volume of proven reserves outside this country.” 
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Three distinct arguments can therefore be expected in behalf of the PRC 

Arabian oil project: . 

1) Without some such development drastic gas rationing may become 

a permanency with shocking results for a society which has taken the automobile 
as a matter of course. 

2) Unless oil concessions overseas are protected by the Government, the 
United States will be dangerously handicapped in the event of a third world 
war. 

3) Official development of the Arabian concessions, an area where British 
interests dominate, are particularly logical because from this area Great Britain, 
perhaps also Russia, could most readily repay in kind the tremendous quan- 
tities of oil sent to them under Lend-Lease during the present war. 


IV 


Substantial opposition to the provisional Arabian commitments is nevertheless 
apparent, and is likely to increase as the alarming political implications become 
mote clear. 

The oil industry itself is strongly antagonistic, asserting that the reports of ex- 
haustion are grossly exaggerated and that new reserves will be found as soon as the 
Administration permits a rise in crude oil prices to a level at which it will be pos- 
sible to drill exploratory wells. The American Petroleum Institute announces that 
even in 1943 current production scarcely exceeded the increase in the volume of our 
estimated reserves. 

Leaving aside the extravagant use of public funds, to which the fiasco of the 
Canol project adds emphasis, it is asked why, if the Government needs to go into 
the oil business, it does not do so in the adjacent territory of Venezuela, Mexico 
and Colombia. Here oil reserves, if not as fabulous as those of the Middle East, 
are still enormous. The answer is that these countries have prohibited just such ex- 
ploitation by governmentally-controlled corporations as the Roosevelt Administration 
is now proposing to impose on the more distant Arab states. 

It is further asked why, assuming the desirability of establishing military oil 
reserves on the Persian Gulf, it is necessary, in view of our huge and growing tanker 
fleet, to move this oil through government-owned pipe lines across Arabia to the 
Mediterranean. The absence of any satisfactory answer to this question has given 
rise to speculation that an American naval base is projected in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, balancing the one said to be contemplated for Borneo after the defeat 
of Japan. 

In its current report, publication of which was expedited by the disclosure of 
the Arabian agreement, the Truman Committee charges that irresponsible admin- 
istration “is our present means of approach to as delicate and complex a diplomatic 
and economic situation as can be found in the world.” 

Before the United States is permanently involved in the perils of this Middle 
East entanglement, it would be well to heed the Truman Committee’s warning as 
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to ‘the imperative necessity of an early determination of a national policy on petro- 
leum by the Congress.” 


Such determination should include inquiry as to why the Secretary of the 
Interior, rather than the Secretary of State, is taking leadership in a diplomatic 


undertaking about as remote from the interior of this country as terrestrial geogra- 
phy permits. 


February 23, 1944. 















HOW STRONG IS JAPAN? 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


The pendulum of American opinion about Japanese strength has swung er- 
ratically without ever stopping at a dead center of realistic appreciation. During 
the period before Pearl Harbor there was general gross underestimation of Japa- 
nese striking power. Some well-meaning organizations insisted that we could stop 
Japan without firing a shot. All that was necessary was to cut off its supplies of oil 
and scrap iron. This is what we did in July, 1941. But the expected sequel—a peace- 
ful “collapse” of Japan—did not occur. 


We can still remember the comforting stories of how the Japanese had Mon- 
goloid eyes and therefore, for some reason, couldn’t fly; of how an American ad- 
miral had supposedly said that the American Navy could take on the Japanese after 
breakfast, and it would be all over in time for dinner. The phrase.about Japan’s 
matchbox cities was considerably overworked and a well-known military commen- 
tator, Major George Fielding Eliot, delivered himself of the following very positive 
opinions (at the New York Town Meeting of the Air) on November 10, 1941: 


“Japan is in no case to fight a war with a group of major opponents. Her 
army is sadly out of date, having not even one fully armored division, and being 
short of tanks, armored cars, anti-tank and anti-aircraft devices . . . As for 
Japanese air power, it is almost non-existent . . . The American, British and | 
Dutch naval and air forces are fully capable of full blockade—a pressure which 
Japan could not long endure, but which she lacks the strength to break by force.” 

Viewed in retrospect, this was not a brilliantly accurate forecast of what was 
to happen during the first months of the Far Eastern war. The same observation’ 
would hold true of an article which Mr. James R. Young, a journalist of long resi- 
dence in Tokyo, published in The American Mercury on the eve of Pearl Harbor. One 
may cite the following excerpts as typical of the fare that was being fed the Amer- 
ican mind at that time: 

‘‘Japan’s large cities are the most vulnerable in the world to aerial bom- 
bardment . . . It would be equally simple to bomb Japan’s industrial centres 
out of production . . . Competent military men estimate that the planes from 
two American aircraft carriers could cripple Japan’s rail transportation system 


for months . . . Most of Japan’s five thousand planes are obsolete or obsolescent. 
Her fliers are poor.” 


Underestimation gave way to overestimation in 1942. From the unfounded 
belief that Japan would be a pushover in its own part of the world there was.a 
swing to the equally unfounded belief that the Japanese might invade California. 
Today, with our naval forces ranging wide and hitting hard among Japan’s “sta- 
tionary aircraft carriers” (the phrase of a Japanese admiral) in the mandated islands, 
there is perhaps another swing of the pendulum toward a belief in an early Japanese 
collapse. The most sensible method of approaching this subject of estimating Japan’s 
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power is to list the conspicuous strong points and the conspicuous weak points in 
-Japan’s position and see how these add up. 


II 
Here are five items of Japanese strength: 

1) A fanatical “no surrender” military and naval morale, product of 
old feudal heritage, cultivated by systematic indoctrination of Jepan’s soldiers 
and sailors. Proof that this morale is not a propaganda fiction: We have taken 
only a few Japanese alive, as against tens of thousands of Germans, hundreds 
of thousands of Italians. : 

2) Unrivalled national solidarity. It is worth noting, that there are 
practically no Japanese political emigres, in contrast to the large numbers of 
Germans and Russians and the considerable number of Italians who fled abroad 
as confirmed antagonists of the regimes in their countries. 

3) An advantageous geographical position, as compared with the Amer- 
ican and British, in the Pacific combat area. With shorter lines of communica- 
tion, men and supplies can reach the fronts more quickly. This advantage will 
become more marked as the Japanese are thrown back more on their own islands 
and explains the cautious tactics of the Japanese Navy in avoiding a major 
battle. It remains to be seen whether the dismissal of General Sugiyama and 
Admiral Nagano (who held posts in Japan equivalent to those of General Mar- 
shall and Admiral King) means a reversal of this policy or was merely a selec- 
tion of scapegoats for the blows at the Marshalls and at Truk. 

4) A considerable growth and decentralization of industrial power 
during the last decade. Mr. Walter S. Tower, president of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, recently expressed the opinion that Japan might be capable 
of turning out fifteen million tons of steel a year. Airplane output has probably 
been pushed up to about fifteen hundred a month. There has been an expansion 
of Japanese heavy industry to the continent, particularly in Manchuria and 
Korea. For instance, the city of Mukden, which had a population of about 
500,000 before the war, now boasts 1,500,000. 

5) A very large area, half the area of the continental United States 
and rich in oil, rubber, tin, sugar, copra and many tropical products has been 
acquired in southeastern Asia through the conquest of the Philippines, the 
Netherlands Indies, Malaya, Burma, French Indo-China and Thailand. Pan- . 
Asian propaganda and a shrewd utilization of local rulers and parties have kept 
resistance at a low ebb and have won some positive cooperation, especially in 
Burma. Some well-known Filipinos have accepted office in the Japanese-spon- 
sored regime headed by former Judge Jose Laurel. Indian troops, recruited by 
the intransigent Bengal revolutionary, Subhas Chandra Bose, are beginning to 
appear on the Burma front, although their value is more symbolic than military. 


III 
Here are five elements of Japanese weakness: 
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1) Japan is not and cannot become within the conceivable time range 
of the war an industrial power comparable with the United States. We are out- 
producing Japan at least six to one in airplanes, probably at a greater rate 
in shipping. 

2) Japan’s effective exploitation of its newly won empire is greatly 
hampered by a shortage of shipping that is being constantly aggravated by our 
airplane and submarine war of attrition against the Japanese merchant marine. 

It remains to be seen whether the large program of wooden ship-building will 
alleviate this trouble. 

3) Under no conceivable conditions can Japan strike a crippling blow 
at American war production. So far this observation holds good for us in rela- 
tion to Japan. But the time may certainly come, although the road is long and 
hard, when American long-range bombers, based on China or on some captured 
Japanese islands nearer to Japan than any we hold at present, may seriously 
cripple and disorganize Japan’s big industrial and shipping centers—Tokyo, 
Osaka and Nagoya. 

4) The heart of the Japanese military and industrial empire (regions 
most inaccessible to us, unless the Soviet Union enters the war), the Japanese 
islands and the adjoining continental regions of Manchuria and Korea are self- 
sufficient in food on the modest Oriental dietary standard. But they are gravely 
deficient in such vital raw materials as oil, manganese, rubber, tin and many 
others. The loss of Japan’s southern acquisitions will have grave consequences 
for its long-range war productivity. 

5) Practically all Japan’s peasants and a large part of its city population 
live under conditions that exclude daily familiarity with modern machinery. 
The reservoir of technical skill among the Japanese working population is 
not large. 

IV 

Obviously one cannot add up elements of strength and subtract elements of 
weakness and get a mathematically fool-proof result. There are too many uncertain 
factors. It can be taken for granted that full striking power, especially in air and 
ground forces, cannot be mobilized against Japan until Germany is defeated in 
Europe. 3 

Stalin’s attitude after the defeat of Germany will be very important for the 
course of the Far Eastern war. It is only along the Siberian-Manchurian frontier 
that large Japanese army forces could be brought into battle. As Stalin has made 
little secret of his resentment at being, as he feels, forced to carry the main burden 
of the European war, he will very probably let the United States and Great Britain 
carry the ball for some time after the defeat of Germany in Europe. 

The Soviet dictator, however, will quite probably enter the war in its concluding 
phase with a view to establishing his right to a voice in the Far Eastern settlement. 
Perhaps that voice will announce the establishment of “independent” Soviet Re- 
publics in Manchuria and Korea. 
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It is a reasonable expectation that a long, tough ‘struggle will await Ame -ica 
in the Far East after the European phase of the war ends. There is nothing in the 
Japanese record or psychology to suggest that they will surrender until the last 
weapons have been shot out of their hands. There are formidable distances to over- - 
come, many stoutly fortified positions to retake all the way from Singapore to 
Hongkong. 

A personal guess as to the duration of the war with Japan after Germany is 
eliminated would be: minimum, one year; maximum, three years. 

March 1, 1944. 





THUNDER TO THE SOUTH 
By Frank C. Hanighen 


The war has upset the political stability in South America with truly reverbera- 
ting results. But, while most accounts of the confusing situation in that continent stress 
such factors as Axis intrigues, the ambitions of dictators, New Deal boondoggling, 
and economic conflicts, they neglect to explain the developing role of power poli- 
tics. It is this factor which is now producing an ominous alignment among the South 
American states. 

An Argentine journalist, Ricardo Setero, in a revealing article in the March 
Harper's claims that European and British financial interests play a bigger part in 
the Argentine imbroglio than is commonly suspected. Mr. Setero emphasizes the 
basic Argentine ambition to erect, with the aid of these interests, an economic bloc 
in the southern continent against the interests of the United States. He points 
out, however, that these economic schemes suffer from one weakness>. “That weak- 
ness,” he says, “lay in the fact that Argentina was short of military equipment while 
other South American nations—notably Brazil—were arming with great rapidity.” 

Mr. Setero here puts his finger on a force which aay have much profounder 
repercussions on the future history of Latin America taan the melodrama of Nazi 
agents. For the day has passed when the military power of Argentina and Brazil 
remained in approximate balance. Argentina, because of the weakness which Mr. 
Setero mentions, is acting energetically to restore this balance and is trying to draw in 


her train other republics. The United States, suspicious of the intentions of Argen- 
tina’s ruling clique, moves closer to Brazil and strives to offset Argentine influence 
among smaller states. 

In short, power politics among the American nations has played a big part in 
producing the present tense situation. Without prejudice to other factors, such as 
the fundamental economic conflict, we shall examine the working of this destructive 
element in the hemisphere scene. 


II 

When the United States formally entered the war after Pearl Harbor, our 
Government naturally sought to increase the defenses of the Latin-American na- 
tions. Strategic reasons obviously called for special attention to the arming of Brazil. 
For Brazil lies athwart our life-lines, by sea and air, to Africa; and Brazil offered 
the best base for combatting the submarine menace. Also, Brazil was one of the 
first republics to enter the war at our side, and thereafter appeared desirous of send- 
ing a force of her own to the European theater. 

Figures on Brazil’s rearmament are kept secret. But Secretaries Knox and Scien: 
son have made public the following statistics, which provide a good index of her 
situation: 

The United States Navy, aside from expenditures on our base in Cuba, has 
spent about $12,000,000 in other American republics in the years 1941-1943. 
Of this sum at least $5,500,000 has been expended in Brazil. The War Depart- 
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ment has spent over $346,000,000 on the construction of air-fields, over $5,- 
000,000 in “personal services,” and $125,000,000 in military materiel. Experts 
believe that about 75% of these sums has been spent in Brazil. 

On the other hand, the United States has refused to sell or lease-lend Argentina 
any arms. 

Before the war, the armies of the two powers were on a commendably low level. 
Argentina had 37,000 men. Brazil, with her larger territory to police, had 80,000 
men. It is believed that both states have subsequently doubled their military estab- 
lishments. But it is in the field of equipment that Brazil has most strikingly out- 
stripped her neighbor. Brazil, it is believed, numbers her tanks and military air- 
planes by the hundreds, while Argentina can only count hers by the score. Military 
experts are of the opinion that the possession by Brazil of merely one mechanized 
division would have the profoundest effect on the balance of power in South America. 

Now, the United States Government, anxious to maintain peace and equilibrium 
among the southern republics, has stipulated that this materiel should only be used 
for the defense of South America, or in European theaters. But circumstances have 
compromised this stipulation. Brazil’s expeditionary force has had to remain at 
home for training purposes; and shipping problems have rendered transportation 
to the European theater difficult. Some quarters wonder if Brazil’s rulers have de- 
liberately prolonged the period of training. In any case, these factors have given 
Brazil the military predominance sc disturbing to Argentina. 

What could be more natural, in view of Axis intrigues in Argentina, than 


Brazil’s desire to move forces to her southern border and, as a result, Argentina’s 
steps to offset Brazilian power? 


Ill 


This rivalry between the two great powers has a long history. They fought two 
bitter wars over their little neighbor, Uruguay, in the 19th Century. Traditionally, 
Argentina and Brazil have occupied positions somewhat resembling those of Ger- 
many and France in Europe. 

Also, as in the European situation, weaker powers seek to reinforce their posi- 
tions by drawing closer together. Thus, Argentina has sought to draw the two weak 
buffer states on her northern borders—Bolivia and Paraguay—into her sphere of 
influence. In January, Argentine intrigues brought about the overthrow of a pro- 
United States government and the substitution of a pro-Argentine government in 
Bolivia. In the same month Washington was disturbed by reports of a secret pact 
between Argentina and Paraguay. Paraguay, it is believed, has moved into the 
Argentine orbit. 

Neutral Uruguay shows concern. Deputy Jose Pedro Cardozo in a speech to 
the Uruguay Chamber on February 28 said: “It is an open secret that close to us, 
within our two big neighboring countries, some elements which I do not want to 
identify now are intensifying alarming preparations for a clash which would never 
be justified.” The Deputy warned that this “may be the origin of an American 
catastrophe.” 
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The “alarming preparations’ may well mean the rearmament of Argentina. 
Mr. Setero asserts that ‘‘it is now known that arms have been coming into Buenos 
Aires and that these arms do not come from Spanish or Axis sources.” 


IV 

To any reasonable-minded observer—as to the Uruguayan—an inter-American 
clash seems not only unjustified but horribly futile. For, extensive undeveloped ter- 
ritories and comparatively small populations deprive these states of any valid excuse 
for expansion to obtain “Lebensraum.” Yet it must be remembered that, as in Europe, 
the domestic situations of these states can provide the centrifugal force. 

This force is now represented by the military. All armies have been expanded, 
with a large increase in the number of young officers. These officers, intolerant of 
the restraints of cautious older generals, are ambitious for promotions and power. 
In the Argentine, for instance, a clique of colonels, known as the GOU (Grupo de 
Oficiales Unificados) has trampled on democratic processes and become the real 
power in the country. Their leader is the ruthless and able Colonel Peron, known as 
the ‘‘master mind” behind revolutionary overturns at home and intrigues abroad. 
Pretorian politics can lead to expansion and war. 

It is to be feared that the course set by Washington diplomats may well aggravate 
the situation—aunless the more skillful diplomacy of Britain, which has vital interests 
in South America, again intervenes. (It is believed that Britain, by methods less 
dramatic than those of Mr. Hull, brought about Argentina’s break with the Axis.) 
Every move on the part of Washington to put pressure on Argentina serves to in- 
crease the all-too-prevalent fears, among Latin Americans, of Yanqui Imperialismo. 
Witness Chile’s recognition of the new Argentine regime, in defiance of Wash- 
ington. Months to come may challenge the State Department’s patience and tact. 
Yet, without exercise of these virtues, the future in South America can well darken. 

Be that as it may. One historical certainty, which underscores the tragedy and 
pity of this situation, does emerge. The war to extend democracy throughout the 
world and to end all wars has released contrary forces in South America. There, 
this war has unfortunately resulted in the weakening of what democracy has existed, 


and has brought nearer the danger of an intra-hemisphere war. 
March 8, 1944. 








CIVILIANS AND CIVILIZATION 
By Felix Morley 


There is more significance than meets the eye in the denunciations addressed 
to those Christian leaders who have had the temerity to question the policy of ‘‘ob- 
literation” bombing. The violence of the response is disproportionate to the humility 
of the protest. This vehemence of itself indicates public uneasiness, both as to the 
methods utilized to win the war and as to the manner in which our tremendous na- 
tional power may be employed when the war is over. 

The issue—and it is a tremendous issue—is brought to the fore by publication 
in this country of Vera Brittain’s article entitled “Seed of Chaos.” Reprinted as a 
supplement to the March issue of Fellowship, organ of the pacifist Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the restrained study of this well-known English author has been re- 
captioned “Massacre by Bombing.” 

The desirability of the change of title may be questioned. Although Miss Brit- 
tain is certainly critical of bombing tactics now said to have slaughtered between 
one and two million German civilians, it is not the loss of human life which causes 
most concern. Her chief anxiety is for the effect of these methods on those who 
employ them. 

“‘Morally we are already involved in a process of deterioration which dis- 
plays itself in a loss of sensitivity, and in words and actions showing callous 
indifference to suffering.” 

In the effect on those who commit, rather than on those who endure, oblitera- 
tion bombing is found the “Seed of Chaos.” That there is a degradation of those 
who ruthlessly destroy was fully recognized when the Nazis blasted Warsaw and 
Rotterdam, London, Coventry and many another city. Will the demoralization for 
the Allies be less, Miss Brittain asks, when mass attacks destroy in a single German 
city more women and children, more hospitals, churches, schools and homes, than 
were wiped out in the entire blitz against England? 

To illustrate what is happening in the minds of men Miss Brittain quotes the 
truly astounding statement by the editor of the London Sunday Express, that: 

“Germany, the originator of war by air terror, is now finding that terror 
recoiling on herself with an intensity that even Hitler in his most sadistic dreams 
never thought possible.” 

The more it is examined, the more dreadful becomes the implications of that 
boast. 

II , 

Questions as to the advisability of obliteration bombing follow logically from 
Winston Churchill’s definition of civilization as “a society based upon the opinion 
or civilians.”” In other words, to maintain civilization there must be civil as well as 
mulitary valor. There must be men and women who will speak out, -with the courage 
of conviction, when civilization is threatened by the internal degeneracy which is the 
offspring of hate and fear. 
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That civil courage, never lacking among the English, has recently been demon- 
strated both by Lord Lang, Archbishop of Canterbury during the blitz, and by the 
Rev. George K. A. Bell, the Lord Bishop of Chichester. In the House of Lords they 
asserted that the current air offensive is bringing “‘a lamentable lapse’ in the moral 
outlook of their people. 

The British Government is naturally unsympathetic to this reproach. But the 
questioning on moral grounds is now supplemented by openly expressed doubts as 
to whether the bombings are actually reducing either the power or the will of the 
enemy to fight on. It is argued that destruction of productive capacity is unfortu- 
nately offset by greater unity, even in behalf of Nazi leadership. 

Thus the authorative London Economist, in an article on “Germany at War’ 
in its issue of February 5, observes: 

“All the available evidence (newspapers, broadcasts, speeches, neutral re- 
ports and letters written by Germans) shows that bombing has either revived 
a flagging will to resistance or actually strengthened this will . . Under bomb. 
ing it is not necessary to conduct a propaganda of fear. Fear is these as a hard 
and inescapable fact, projected into the future by propaganda about the inten- 
tion of the Allies and Russia to annihilate Germany.” 

It is against this background that the Vera Brittain article has been republished 
in this country. As printed in Fellowship it carries a foreword by twenty-eight 
prominent Americans, ranging alphabetically from Dr. George A. Buttrick, pastor 
of New York’s Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, to Winifred Wygal, National 
Religious Resources Secretary of the Y.W.C.A. Contrary to common newspaper rep- 
resentation, however, the controversial foreword is not primarily an indictment of 
obliteration bombing as a war technique. It is, rather, an appeal that “Christian peo- 
ple should be moved to examine themselves concerning their participation in this 
carnival of death.” 

Ill 

As the Bishop of Chichester emphasized in the House of Lords: 

“No criticism is intended of the pilots, gunners and air crews who, in cir- 
cumstances of tremendous danger, with supreme courage, carry out the simple 
duty of obeying their superior officers.” 

No criticism, furthermore, is anywhere directed at these superior military off- 
cers who are directed to secure the unconditional surrender of Germany, as demanded 
by the present administrations of Great Britain and the United States. Reduction to 
rubble of cities where the industrial strength of Germany is concentrated appears, at 
first glance, a logical way to force unconditional surrender. But it is noted that, as 
employed by the Nazis, unrestrained destruction has proved of no political value. 

Many authorities, moreover, are dubious as to the military efficacy of the bomb- 
ing method, described by Winston Churchill as an “experiment” which “is well 
worth trying as long as other measures are not excluded.” General H. H. Arnold, 
commanding the Army Air Forces, has made plain his belief that mass bombing can 
drastically reduce the war potential of the enemy. He adds, however, that: 
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“Industrial damage, even on a very large scale, might have absolutely no 
effect on the front-line strength of a warring nation for twenty years or longer.” 

Obliteration bombing, it seems, should be regarded as a prelude to, not a 
substitute for, the establishment of a cross-Channel front. Its military purpose will 
be served, whatever the cost, if thie destruction of German factories and German fighter 
planes “softens” resistance to the scheduled invasion, when, as and if undertaken 
from Great Britain. 

The military leadership is thus fulfilling its grave responsibility. But this is as 
limited as it is clear-cut. It is not 3 military responsibility to define the aims for 
which the war is fought, nor to decide what spiritual values must at all costs be pre- 
served from destruction. Those decisions are the responsibility of civilians. 


IV 

Our Western Civilization, of which the United States is now rapidly becoming 
the dominant part, has been built, since the time of Plato, on the freely-expressed 
opinions of civilians. Without this freedom of expression the democracy which we 
cherish could never have been developed, and will not be maintained. 

Our Western Civilization was born from a combination of two historic forces: 
on the one hand the culture of Ancient Greece, emphasizing the free development 
of the individual; on the other hand Christian ethics, calling for constant individual 
self-restraint. 

From a synthesis of these somewhat contradictory forces developed the civiliza- 
tion common to all of Western Europe—to the English and the Germans; the 
French and the Italians; the Scandinavians and Iberians. From the roots of this 
common civilization, with the unique possibility of merging all its various national 
attributes into a single magnificent unity, the United States in due course evolved. 

The tragedy of our time, highlighted by two fractricidal wars, is that the con- 
cept of Nationalism has first submerged and is now destroying the inheritance of 
a common Western Civilization. And the subordination of civilized to national 
values has now reached the stage where it is no longer certain that the former will 
be re-established. 

In this suicidal process is found the “Seed of Chaos” to which Vera Brittain - 
refers, now drawn to public attention as “‘a call to repentance” by twenty-eight promi- . 
nent and responsible Americans. These voices, crying in a wilderness, may be 
shouted down. That would not stay the spread of general anxiety, ever more point- 
edly demanding intelligent and intelligible civilian leadership, to the end that the 
basis of Western Civilization may be saved. 

March 16, 1944. 
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THE STATUS OF THE ATLANTIC CHARTER 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Atlantic Charter in the present conflict was the equivalent of Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points in World War I. It has died a swifter and more premature death 
than its predecessor. The Fourteen Points perished i in a slow, lingering agony at 
the 1919 conference which produced the treaties of Versailles, Saint-Germain, Neuilly 
and Sévres. The Atlantic Charter has been pronounced dead before the present war 
has come to an end. In consequence the United Nations are temporarily left without 
even the semblance of a common peace program. 

The formal death-knell of the Atlantic Charter was sounded when Winston 
Churchill declared before Parliament on February 22: 

“There will be no question, for instance, of the Atlantic Charter apply- 
ing to Germany as a matter of right and barring territorial a or ad- 
justments in enemy countries.” 

This had closely followed the British Prime Minister's dntininesie as “reasonable 
and just” of Stalin’s demand for some forty per cent of the territory of pre-war 
Poland and his announcement of an agreement with Stalin about “the need for 
Poland to obtain compensation at the expense of Germany both in the north and 
in the west.” 


Now the first three clauses of the Atlantic Charter, drawn up originally by 


Roosevelt and Churchill, later accepted by the Soviet Union and by all the other 
United Nations, read as follows: 


“Their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other. 
ggtanc 


“They desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned. 


“They respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of government 
under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them.” 


II 
It is obvious from the plain wording of these clauses that they not only apply 
to enemy territory, but must be interpreted as applying to the enemy. Territorial 
aggrandizement at the expense of allies or neutrals was not envisaged. Surely it 
would have been superfluous for Great Britain to have renounced annexations at the 
expense of France or Belgium, or for the United States to have repudiated any inten- 
tion of taking a slice of Italy. 


Stalin’s proposed annexations are difficult to reconcile, not only with this 
plain wording of the Atlantic Charter, but also with obligations which the Soviet 
dictator voluntarily assumed in the past. One need only refer to the treaties of non- 
aggression and neutrality with Poland, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia, all 
of which were in legal force at the time of the Soviet occupation of all or part of 
the territory of these countries. 
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The entire wording of the Charter excludes the arbitrary interpretation which 
Churchill has placed upon it. There are references to “‘all nations,” “‘all peoples,” 
“all the men in all ‘the lands.” Its significance is either universal or non-existent. 
Stalin’s deeds and Churchill’s words have indicated the second alternative. 

The economic clauses of the Charter seem to be receiving as short shrift as the 
territorial assurances. One finds in Clause Four a promise of “the enjoyment by all 
states, great or small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, to the trade 
and to the raw materials of the world.” It would be difficult to square this with the 
following extract from an agreement signed between our Petroleum Reserves Cor- 
poration and the Arabian-American Oil Company: 

‘No sales of petroleum or products will be made by the companies to any 
government or the nationals of any government when, in the opinion of the 
Department of State, such sales would militate against the interests of the 
United States.” 

Ill 

It would be idle to deny that a state of grave apprehension about the character 
of the peace to come has been reached. The wisecrack about Wilson winning the 
Nobel Prize for mathematics because he made fourteen equal zero is matched by 
the contemporary story of the Pole who drowned in the Atlantic Ocean looking 
vainly for a trace of the Charter. 

This mood is comparable with the disappointment that gripped liberals when 
it was evident, in the spring of 1919, that Wilson had not put up a successful fight 
for his Fourteen Points. Such phrases as “open covenants of peace, openly arrived 
at,” “absolute freedom of navigation upon the seas, alike in peace and in war,” “the 


removal, so far as possible, of all economic barriers” became subject to cynicism. 


because of their conspicuous nonfulfilment. A similar fate seems in store for the 
provisions of the Atlantic Charter providing for self-determination of peoples, equal- 
ity of economic opportunity, and disarmament. 


A significant straw in the wind is a recent public statement by some twenty 
publicists, educators, radio broadcasters, clerygymen and writers, including William 
Agar, Major George Fielding Eliot, Raymond Leslie Buell, and H. V. Kaltenborn. 
The signers all describe themselves as “individuals who have favored all-out aid to 
Russia ever since Hitler's unprovoked attack in 1941.” The doubts that are begin- 
ning to beset all who took the Atlantic Charter in good faith are well reflected in 
the following excerpt from this statement: 


“Although Russia participates in the Allied commission’s decision in the 
West, she refused our participation in Russia’s decisions in the East . . . If, 
therefore, Russia values America’s friendship as we believe she does, she must 
not use her power to impose either an unjust frontier or a puppet government 
upon the Polish people. Russia must choose. She can impose her will, but she 
cannot impose it without estranging millions of Americans whose opinions may 
be decisive in the development of our foreign policy . . . If we are left uncertain 
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whether or not Russia intends to disregard the feelings and convictions of those 
millions of the United Nations who are looking forward to the triumph of 
democratic justice in the relations of all nations, great and small, there exists 
an urgent danger that Americans will revert to isolationism.” 
Should this last development, which the signatories of the statement deplore, 
take place, the experience of America’s last crusading intervention would be re- 
peated, perhaps on a larger scale and with a greater sense of bitterness. 


IV 

The repudiation of the Atlantic Charter may focus popular attention upon the 
rather discouraging series of defeats which American diplomacy has been suffering, 
just as American military power is reaching great heights and as the American peo- 
ple are being called on for greater sacrifices. For our diplomatic ventures in Argen- 
tina, Eire and Finland cannot be described as successful. 

President Roosevelt assured the American people that he “got along fine” with 
Marshal Stalin at Tehran, and Communists in this country have become enthusiastic 
cheer-leaders for the fourth term. But harmony in American and Soviet diplomatic 
measures has been curiously lacking. 

Mr. Hull told Congress that boundary questions must be left in abeyance until 
the end of hostilities. Yet Stalin is drawing some very definite boundaries. The 
Soviet special alliance with Czechoslovakia closely coincided with Hull’s expression 
of belief that the Moscow Conference made ‘“‘spheres of influence, alliances and bal- 
ances of power” unnecessary. One of the supposed achievements of the Moscow Con- 
ference was the creation of advisory councils for European and Italian affairs. Stalin 
by-passed the former in his handling of the Polish question, the latter in his recog- 
nition of Badoglio. 

The Atlantic Charter was signed by the President of the United States as well as 
by the Prime Minister of Great Britain. It has now been redefined by the latter. 
From the White House has come no sign either of approval or disapproval of this 
redefinition. Lacking any commentary by Mr. Roosevelt on Mr. Churchill’s inter- 


pretation, it will inevitably be assumed that “‘silence gives consent.” 
March 22, 1944. 














POLITICAL vs. MILITARY LEADERSHIP 
By Constantine Brown 


The strategy of the United States in this war has been dictated by political 
rather than military leadership. The eventual result may justify the adage that civilians 
have no right to let the military bungle the conduct of the war. But, as matters stand, 
the military have a case—too seldom stated—for their own strategy, which they 
claim would have better advanced our military fortunes in this global conflict. The 
broader outlines of this case deserve consideration at a time when one great strategic 
operation, the Italian campaign, has encountered heavier weather than civilians an- 
ticipated, and another, the cross-channel invasion, is coming to the fore. 

The fundamental principles of the military strategy which has governed our 
world-wide operations so far were established within a few weeks following the dis- 
aster of Pearl Harbor. Premier Winston Churchill made his first visit to the White 
House at that time and these principles emerged from the joint conferences. They 
can be summed up as follows: “Hold the Pacific defensively and direct the main ef- 
fort’to the defeat of the Axis in Europe.” 

It is a little-known fact that American military minds preferred another strategy. 
General Marshall and later Admiral Stark’s successor, Admiral King, believed that the 
Russians and the British, adequately supplied with arms and munitions, could hold 
the Germans for a long time. While our allies in Europe were engaged in these 
operations, the United States should concentrate its effort in the Pacific where, the 
Army and Navy leaders believed, the myth of Japan’s invincibility could be shattered 
in less than two years. Then, America could turn her troops, seasoned by this time 
from campaigning in the Pacific, against the European branch of the Axis. Throw- 
ing our weight into the scales held by the Russians and British, we could then more 
easily overcome the German armies. 


II 

But the political strategy of Churchill and Roosevelt prevailed over these views. 
Under the impact of what appeared at that time as a catastrophic defeat in the Paci- 
fic, and with knowledge of our lack of military preparation, the point of view of 
Churchill triumphed. Under these circumstances, the American military leaders bowed 
to the will of the political Commander-in-Chief and vigorously put their aaatt be- 
hind the accepted strategy. 

But, with the importance of the eventual all-out attack on Japan in mind, the 
American military leaders had their own idea of how to carry out this strategy of 
“Beat Germany First.” These military leaders saw that the Germans were strongly en- 
gaged in the Russian campaign, against tenaciously resisting Russian armies and 
handicapped by difficult and long supply lines. Under these conditions, they believed 
the Germans could not conceivably rush any large reinforcements to Western Europe 
to break an Allied invasion. Therefore, the western Allies should occupy a part of 
western France. (It was deemed impossible at the time to try to reach the Rhine, 
because of our lack of divisional strength.) In this bridgehead we should establish 
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airdromes from which we could send bomber forces over the Reich. Because France 
does not suffer the handicap of the dense fogs which envelop England for about 
eight months a year, air operations would prove more constant and successful. In 

short, with this strategic conception in mind, the military leaders rushed American 

troops and materiel, in the opening months of 1942, to the invasion base of the 

British Isles. 

Towards the end of July, 1942, General Marshall and Admiral King prepared 
to go to England to discuss the fruition of these plans with their British colleagues. 
But at the airport while waiting for their plane to take off, an official car from the 
White House arrived. The two leaders were handed a large white envelope which 
they discovered, to their surprise, contained instructions from the President to discuss 
with the British only the details of a newly-conceived operation, supplanting their 
own—the occupation of North Africa. The military men again bowed to supe- 
rior orders. 

Ill 

The invasion of North Africa proved a great success, although unforeseen cir- 
cumstances delayed it from the end of October to the first week in November. But 
it was principally a success for British strategy because it effectively opened sea com- 
munications across the Mediterranean, hitherto clogged by Axis submarines and 
planes, to the Suez Canal and India. 

While American military men rejoiced over the progress in North Africa, their 
satisfaction was diminished somewhat by the decision, at the Casablanca conference, 
to invade Sicily. But they were reconciled to this additional investment of men, mate- 
riel and time by another agreement at that conference: namely, that we would not 
delay the invasion of Western Europe later than the summer of 1943. The Americans 
wanted to do the job as soon as possible in Western Europe so as to get back to the 
Pacific. 

They were, however, to suffer further disappointment. At the Washington Inter- 
Allied conference of May, 1943, they learned from the British that there were too few 
striking divisions in England to attempt the cross-channel invasion that summer. 
They reluctantly submitted to this view, but stubbornly resisted a British proposal 
to invade Italy itself following the taking of Sicily. The Americans claimed that 
Italy was already a liability to the Germans, that we should not burden ourselves 
with feeding at least 15 million Italians and that the supply problems would offer 
many difficulties. The net result, if we got to the Po River, would be merely ac- 
quisition of bombing bases. Finally, they said, military operations with increased 
supply problems in the narrow hilly peninsula, would jeopardize the success of the 
essential cross-channel invasion. At Washington, and again at the Quebec conference 
in August, the American military chiefs issued these warnings to the political leaders. 
But the political overruled the military leaders again. The invasion of the Italian 
peninsula was given priority. 

IV 


Today, the worst fears of the American military men seem realized. We have, as 
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Churchill said on March 24, “lost heavily’ and are stymied sixty miles south of 

Rome. It is true that we are holding a number of German divisions in Italy, but 

these are reserve troops and apparently affect in no way the defensive concentrations 

of the Germans in Western Europe. Also, the long lines of communications which 
handicapped German operations between 1941 and 1943 have now diminished as 

a German problem and have become an increased Allied problem. Even from Britain 

comes skepticism about the Italian campaign, as witness the statement of British 

General J. F. C. Fuller (retired) in Newsweek, “The lesson of all this is that the 

Strategy is execrable. We should never have embarked on this Italian adventure be- 

cause it was unstrategic from the start.” 

Perhaps the success of the cross-channel invasion, which cannot now be far off, 
will hush the criticism of the military leaders. But, for the present, the advocates 
of the military as against the political leaders on the direction of grand strategy 
have their day in court. They can well point to the experience of the last war, which 
certainly was a military success. In that war, President Wilson from the first claimed 
no knowledge of military strategy. He entrusted the entire command of the armies in 
the field to General John J. Pershing, whose decisions he backed wholeheartedly. At 

‘no time did President Wilson presume to tell Pershing where or how American 
forces should fight. With this free hand, Pershing was able to work in conjunction 
with Haig and Foch for the final destruction of German military power and the 

victorious end to World War I. 

Will similar results come from a contrary policy—the political conduct of the 
military strategy of World War II? 

March 29, 1944. 

(Editors’ note: Constantine Brown’s column “This Changing World” (Washington 
Evening Star) is syndicated widely throughout the country. Mr. Brown began 
his newspaper career as correspondent, covering World War I for the London 
Times. Later he served the Chicago Daily News in various European capitals.) 








THE ISSUE OF INDIA 
By Felix Morley 


On December 13, 1943, General Sir Claude J. E. Auchinleck, the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief for India, announced that henceforth this great dependency could 
be regarded as safe from any serious attempt at invasion. Japanese raids across the 
long Burmese frontier were quite possible, he said, and also commando attempts on 
unprotected coastal points. But the Japanese could no longer hope to gain a perma- 
nent foothold on Indian soil. 

The present developing attack on the Indian border state of Manipur, launched 
just three months after Sir Claude’s guarded prediction, provides a test of its validity. 
At first written off as unimportant, and doomed to failure for lack of air power if for 
no other reason, the strong Japanese pressure in this area is now beginning to be 
regarded in a different light. “The situation,” wrote Sidney Shalett in The New York 
Times of April 2, “is not one in which complacency or wishful thinking can be 
tolerated.” a 5: 

The obvious military purpose of the Japanese attack from central Burma is to 
cut the supply lines and thereby nullify the Allied drive into northern Burma, which 
has attained marked preliminary success. If General Stilwell’s campaign succeeds, it 
would reopen the Burma Road and thereby give much-needed aid to the isolated 
Chungking Government. The Japanese could ruin this plan, agreed upon at Quebec 
last August, by cutting across the Indian frontier province of Assam, of which the 
mountainous little state of Manipur is a part. 

There are, however, indications of a much larger Japanese objective, political 
rather than military in character. Soon after the capture of Singapore the Japanese 
established there a provisional ‘‘Free India” Government, with the openly pro-Axis 
revoluionist Subhas Chandra Bose as its head. For months now an “Indian National 
Army’’ has been in training, built around former British Indian troops captured at 
Hong Kong and in Malaya and seduced from their former allegiance by the Japanese. 

Units of this ‘‘National Army” are now said to be in action with the Japanese in 
Manipur and territory occupied is being at least nominally placed under control of 
the “Free India” Government. The Japanese objectives, in other words, include the 
fullest possible exploitation of Indian discontent. 


II 

Since Gandhi, Nehru and thousands of lesser leaders of the Indian Nationalist 
Congress were imprisoned, little regarding Indian domestic conditions has been 
printed in the American press. 

There have been scattered references to the terrible Bengal famine, which cost 
several hundred thousand Indian lives. The careful reader may also have gathered 
that a seemingly uncontrollable inflation has in recent months become an increas- 
ingly serious problem. On the whole, however, censorship and policy have com- 
bined to give the American people the impression that India is, on the whole, a 
willing belligerent and a contented member of the United Nations. 
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The larger Japanese strategy, it seems, is to put this assumption to the test. The 
motive is not merely to increase the difficulties, political, economic and military, of 
the harassed and overburdened British rulers of India. The present campaign is also 
clearly designed to bolster morale in Japan itself. There the recent series of brilliant 
American naval successes in the Pacific are played down as irritating pinpricks. The 
emphasis is on the attempted “liberation” from white imiperalism, of the masses of 
Indian subjects for whom neither the Atlantic Charter nor the Four Freedoms are 
said to have any applicability. 

Since the recent revelations of Japanese atrocities the racial element in our 
propaganda against this enemy has become much mote pronounced. Prior to, and 
indeed for two years after Pearl Harbor, we were content to emphasize Japan's 
economic deficiences and the alleged inefficiency and lack of initiative of the Japa- 
nese people. Now the theme has changed to the ferocity of ‘‘animals who sometimes 
stand erect” and the “congenital brutality of a sub-human breed.” 

The Japanese, unfortunately, are in a better position to exploit racial animosity, 
with the Anglo-Saxon made to appear the “congenital brute” and ruthless overlord. 
From Tokyo the yellow, brown and black peoples are ceaselessly depicted as mis- 
erable victims of white aggrandizement and oppression. A racial tocsin which seems 
to us ridiculous. may not be altogether without appeal when sounded at the gates 
of India. 

III 

The timing of the current Japanese advance into Manipur has also been care- 
fully planned. It. comes on what is generally thought to be the eve of the opening of 
the Second Front. National attention, in both Great Britain and the United States, 
is deeply concentrated on the scheduled cross-Channel invasion. This alone en- 
courages the Japanese to shift from the defensive in the one theater of war where 
they still possess opportunity for successful attack. 

That opportunity must seem the greater to the enemy because of the huge 
mobilization of British and American strength nearly half-way around the globe 
from India. 

Undoubtedly India is strongly defended, and Prime Minister Churchill in his 
last broadcast told of the movement of a large part of the British fleet to Indian 
waters. But the present Japanese attack is inland and comes at a time when it is im- 
possible to shift any significant portion of the huge armies which have been slowly 
assembled in Great Britain, North Africa and Italy. That the predominant troop 
movements have been away from the Far East was emphasized by the recent fruit- 
less fighting at Cassino, the brunt of which was borne by Indian (Ghurka) and 
New Zealand troops. 

Increasing indication that Russia will be the dominant power in post-war 
Europe is another factor explaining the present Japanese attack on India. When the 
Kremlin looks westward it is easier for Japan to press on with the consolidation of 
its Far Eastern empire. A prerequisite is elimination of the Anglo-American threat 
to Burma. 
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Very possibly there is more than coincidence in the five-year renewal of the 
Russo-Japanese fisheries convention just as the offensive against India gets under 
way. As a part of this commercial treaty Japan has relinquished its oil and coal con- 
cessions on the Russian part of Sakhalin Island, these limited economic resources 
being now of little importance to the swollen Japanese Empire. 

Our weakness for wishful thinking has somehow inflated this Japanese ful- 
filment of an earlier agreement into the semblance of a notable Russian diplomatic 
triumph over Japan. A very different interpretation would be in order if the arrange- 
ment helps to keep Russia from protesting Japan’s designs in Southern Asia. 


IV 

At best the Japanese invasion of India raises difficult problems for the United 
States. They will be far more difficult if the followers of Chandra Bose succeed in 
arousing the suppressed forces of Indian Nationalism to anything resembling out- 
break against British rule. 

When the first American troops reached India in the summer of 1942, they 
were officially informed that they were in this area primarily to assist China and that 
they must do nothing beyond self-protection “in event of internal disturbances.” The 
orders stated that American troops would aid in defending India should that coun- 
try be attacked “by the Axis powers,” but added: 

“American forces in India will exercise scrupulous care ‘to avoid the slight- 
est participation in India’s internal political problems, or even the appearance 
of so doing.” 

These orders would become contradictory if internal disorders should arise 
from a Japanese invasion which is actively supported by revolutionary Indian 
troops. Our soldiers would, under those circumstances, be placed in the impossible 
position of fighting the Indian revolutionists without any appearance of hostility to 
patriots behind their lines. 

“The issue of India as a test case must be studied,”’ wrote the famous Chinese 
scholar Lin Yutang a few months ago, in his disturbing little volume, Between 
Tears and Laughter.” 

“The issue of India is more than the issue of India; it is the issue of free- 
dom and what we intend to do with . . . in this war of freedom the Indian 
fighters for freedom are in jail for committing the crime of fighting for 
freedom.” 

The Japanese are not stupid. There can be little doubt that Tokyo has chosen 
the psychological moment for its attempt to exploit “the issue of India.” 

April 5, 1944. 
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THE TRUE SOVIET CHALLENGE 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


Much confusion in American thinking about the Soviet Union would disappear 
if the evolution of the Russian Revolution were better understood. It makes no 
sense to attribute to Stalin’s Russia of 1944 the psychology, ideals and aims of Lenin’s 
Russia of 1919-1921. 

The latter was an Ishmael among the nations, avowedly out to promote in- 
ternational revolution, subjected to foreign intervention, boycott and blockade. The 
former considers itself one of the world’s great powers. Its ambitions are certainly 
far-reaching. But these are rooted in considerations of national power politics, not 
in missionary zeal to spread the gospel according to Saint Marx. 

The growth of national, as opposed to international, interests in the Soviet 
Union found striking expression recently in two statements which, by coincidence, 
appeared on the same day—January 11. The Soviet Government, in a declaration 
on the Polish border question, made clear its intention to insist on a unilaterial 
settlement, involving the annexation of about 40% of the territory of pre-war Poland 
and the imposition of a Moscow-favored government on the remainder of the 
country. 

Simultaneously, the American Communists, who have always closely followed 
Moscow’s wishes, announced their self-liquidation as a party and proclaimed a new- 
found faith in free enterprise and the two-party system. This is symbolic of the 
absence of the social revolutionary note in Stalin’s war propaganda. 

One can imagine what use Lenin would have made of the opportunity to set 
up Soviet regimes outside of Russia’s borders presented by the victorious westward 
advance cf the Red Army. But Stalin’s ‘Free Germany Committee,” a curious amal- 
gam of veteran German Communists and Junker officers, broadcasts propaganda for a 
democratic Germany that will observe civil and personal liberties. The Moscow-spon- 
sored “Union of Polish Patriots” recommends parliamentary democracy, not Soviet 
communism, for Poland. When Soviet forces crossed the border between Bessarabia 

(which Stalin intends to annex) and Old Rumania, Foreign Commissar Molotov, in 
a statement on April 2, repudiated any intention “to alter the social structure of 
Romania.” 
II 

All this may well seem puzzling to Americans who think of communism as an 
international menace. But an obvious historical parallel may help to clarify the sit- 
uation. The leaders of the French Revolution, in the phase of the Convention, con- 
sidered it their mission to overthrow the monarchies of Europe. Characteristic of 
this mood was Danton’s flamboyant phrase: 

“They have formed against us a league of kings. We hurl at their feet, 
as a gage of battle, the head of a king.” 

Substitute “capitalists” or “bourgeoisie” for “kings,” and this would be a fair 
expression of the spirit of Lenin and Trotsky, in the first years of the Soviet regime. 
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But it is a law of history, disappointing both to revolutionary enthusiasts and 
to embittered anti-revolutionaries, that revolutionary periods, with their grandiose 
dreams, striking experiments, and episodes of dark cruelty and fanaticism, are never 
permanent. After every great revolution there is a process of relatively conservative 
evolution. There is no all-out return to the past. Old ruling classes are shattered, 
some old institutions, habits and customs are permanently changed and modified. 
But others gradually return under new names and new forms. 

Twenty-five years after the fall of the Bastille, the passionate slogan “liberty, 
equality, fraternity” had become a rather dim memory. Today Lenin’s dreams of 
material equality belong to the past in a Russia that has restored titles, uniforms, 
and epaulettes, that emphasizes rank and distinction, that pays differential wages 
and salaries. 

Ill 

Crusted conservatives in this country and elsewhere are entitled to whatever 
consolation they may derive from the fact that Stalin shows no sign of: desiring a 
duplication of the turbulent first stage of the Russian Revolution in other countries. 
Indeed, a thorough-going working-class and peasant revolt on the Russian 1917 
model would actually embarrass the Soviet leader. 

It might put dangerous thoughts in the minds of the Soviet workers, now among 
the most severely disciplined in the world in such matters as prohibition of strikes, 
acceptance of overtime work and unequal pay, compulsion to stay on their jobs or 
be ttansferred elsewhere, as the state may direct. It might upset Stalin’s own care- 
fully laid schemes for redrawing the boundaries of postwar Europe in the strategic 
interest of the Soviet Union. The ghost of Trotsky would grimace at Stalin over 
the barticades of a spontaneous popular revolution in Germany or any large in- 
dustrial country. 

A regime that was once committed to doctrinaire revolutionary aims has been - 
gradually transformed into a power-machine that functions without prejudices in 
utilizing men and movements in other countries for the accomplishment of its 
objectives. Individuals of leftist sympathies who were surprised and shocked when 
Stalin signed the non-aggression pact with Hitler and abruptly recognized Badoglio 
were victims of romantic illusions. They were expecting from Stalin’s Russia an 
ideological consistency that has disappeared along with Lenin’s Russia, so many of 
whose leading figures perished in the treason and sabotage trials of 1937-38—an 
historical equivalent for the executions that marked the Ninth of Thermidor in France. 

Stalin might stage or manipulate a social revolution if this should serve his 
political objectives. He might well exploit communist groups in foreign countries 
to stir up strikes and create trouble for a government which he did not like. But 
the recognition of Badoglio and the rumored favoring of Otto of Hapsburg, taken in 
connection with the shooting, in 1941, of the Polish socialists, Henryk Ehrlich and 
Victor Alter, conveys a lesson too plain to be misunderstood. 

Stalin today prefers complaisant kings, princes, marshals, even presidents, to 
independent socialists. : 
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IV 

It would be rash to assume that, because Stalin has ceased to be a crusader for 
the abstract idea of world revolution, the Soviet Union will fit smoothly and easily 
into the more hopeful blueprints for a world state or cooperative society of nations. 
It may well be that American Communists will wield more influence in their new 
role of trying to swing the balance of what may be a close Presidential election than 
they could enjoy in their old position of sectarian isolation. 

Some of the questions that were answered in the negative by Douglas Miller in 
his You Can’t Do Business With Hitler will certainly rise again when we com- 
mence to ‘‘do business,” in the wider sense of the term, with Stalin after the war. 
For the Soviet Union, despite surface social changes in a conservative direction, re- 
tains two essential totalitarian features: political dictatorship and a complete con- 
centration of economic power in the hands of the state. 

How will our private business firms deal on equal terms with the gigantic Soviet 
state monopoly of foreign trade? Will there be much equality in discussion when 
communists and fellow-travelers will vigorously advocate the Soviet viewpoint on 
every disputed question, while the Russian people will only learn as much of the 

. American view as their government-controlled press permits them to learn? Can 
’ a totalitarian regime, accustomed to uncontrolled authority at home, develop much 
give-and-take in its negotiations with foreign powers? What about competition with 
the products of the many prisoners in Soviet concentration camps? We should begin 
to think about the answers to these and similar questions, since they will loom large © 
in our postwar diplomacy and foreign trade. . 

But above all, we should certainly distinguish the true Soviet challenge, the 
challenge of a highly organized, centralized, politico-economic dictatorship, con- 
trolling a large part of Europe and Asia, from the obsolete challenge of a phase of 
the Russian Revolution which Stalin’s Russia has left behind. 

April 12, 1944 











THE INVISIBLE THREAT TO BRITAIN 
_ By Frank C. Hanighen 


There has been altogether too much breathless talk about the necessity of 
“understanding” Russia’s problems and too little sober contemplation of the dif- 
ficulties of our other great ally, Britain. For, Britain faces problems more dangerous 
to the maintenance of her world position than does Russia. 

The fact is that British rulers are irrevocably confronted by two big problems 
which will tax their ingenuity to solve: 

1) The problem of the “colossus” Russia on the continent of Europe; 
and 


2) Britain’s post-war economic status in the world, particularly vis-a-vis 
the United States. 
Of the latter, most Americans have little understanding, although we should 
scrutinize it as carefully as the problem of Poland's frontiers. 


II 

The principal cause of Anglo-American misunderstanding, one may venture to 
say, lies in the failure of Americans to realize that Britain always imports more than 
she exports. If they did, they would appreciate the vital importance of the “invis- 
ible” items in Britain’s international balance of payments. These items are, as 
follows: income from foreign investments, revenues from shipping, insurance returns 
and commissions on various business services. Britain must rely on these to offset 
the deficit arising from her excess of imports over exports. This is the grim prob- 
lem which constantly stares British leaders in the face. 

For instance, in 1913 British imports exceeded exports by £158,000,000. But 
income from overseas investments brought in £210,000,000. Additional revenues 
from overseas investments and services enabled Britain in that year to accumulate a 
surplus of £181,000,000. In short, the “invisible” items had put her ledger in 
the black. 

But in the years following the last war, Britain encountered troublous times. 
The loss of markets to other, more enterprising countries (United States, Germany, 
Japan, etc.) prevented her export income from rising satisfactorily, while her 
imports continued to increase. Also, the United States began to absorb much of 
the “invisible” item of foreign investment formerly a virtual monopoly of Britain; 
and the United States and other countries obtained a share in another “invisible’”— 
shipping. As a result, the world depression in 1931 found Britain with the crushing 
deficit of £104,000,000 in her international books. 

Britain faced insolvency. Energetic retrenchment, protective tariffs, suspension 
of the gold standard and other measures enabled her to reduce the deficit in follow- 
ing years. By 1935, the British balance sheet showed a small surplus of £33,000,000. 

The war, of course, has prevented Britain from achieving even this surplus. But 
the British leaders know that after the war the British books must present a picture 
at least approximately that of 1935, if Britain is to survive. 
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It is, therefore, no favorable augury to find the authoritative London Economist 
saying recently that the war would reduce radically the “invisible” items. This 
journal reaches the conclusion that, apart from the problem of exports and imports, 
Britain will fall short by perhaps £200,000,000 of covering her trade deficit by 
these items. “44 

The Economist, which once oid. 3 ‘it cannot be too often reiterated that Great 
Britain must export or die,” now foresees a post-war Britain, poor in “invisible” 
items, facing the necessity of increasing her export trade by one-half or two-thirds 
of pre-war totals in order to meet that inexorable balance of international payments. 
But where will Britain find the export markets? 

The European continent, formerly a good market, will either emerge a shambles 
in which the rubbled marts of commerce can provide a few buyers for British goods; 
or an economically unified (unification has already proceeded far under the Ger- 
- Man occupation) area which would not need these British products. 

As for India, “brightest gem” in the British imperial crown, the Manchester 
Guardian on March 3 draws the following startling picture: “India will have (after 
the war) repaid its entire sterling debt and will hold blocked sterling balances of 
anything between £500,000,000 and £1,000,000,000. These represent claims on 
British goods and services to the extent of one or two full years’ pre-war exports 
to all countries together.” In other words, Britain, instead of selling goods to India 
for cash, will actually owe India an enormous quantity of goods. 

The Dominions will present another thorny problem. The Union of South 
Africa wants to bring under her wing a sizeable portion of the African continent— 
that continent to which the British thought they could always turn as a last reserve. 
New Zealand and Australia have signed a pact which foreshadows their hegemony in 
a large part of the Southwest Pacific. Smuts’ speech last November laid an emphasis 
little noticed in our press on the necessity of “regional” blocs in the Empire. In 
other words, these Dominions are seeking little empires of their own. But, if they 
succeed in establishing them, will they be any more generous than they have been in 
the past towards the mother country’s trade? 


Finally, the war has greatly increased the industrial capacity of various parts 
of the Empire, especially Canada and Australia. Canada has built up huge engineer- 
ing and shipbuilding industries; and Australia now boasts the largest steel plant in 
the Empire. These will stand as barriers to British trade. The coming Empire con- 
ference in London will without doubt sharply pose the whole question of relation- 
ships between the Dominions and Great Britain. It may be that Britain will emerge 
from this conference a partner of lesser importance, economic and political, in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. Nor would that be the end of British troubles. 


IV 
“Does it mean that we are to become the economic vassal of America and that 
our future foreign and economic policy will be determined by the United States?” 
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This statement did not come from a Tory imperialist. It came from a left-wing 
Labor Member of Parliament, Mr. Emanuel Shinwell, who was discussing the pres- 
ent conversations between Mr. Stettinius and the British Government. His remark, 
therefore, pointedly discloses a widespread uneasiness in England about relations. 
with the United States. 

This unrest has all the more foundation in that it springs from the perennial 
problem of the international budget and the “invisibles.” The British, better than 
ourselves, remember the Anglo-American commercial friction following the last 
war. The international oil conference now meeting in Washington recalls to them 
the days when the United States fought Britain at the San Remo and Genoa con- 
ferences. Our huge, war-created merchant marine—not to mention transport planes 
—is a big brother to the American subsidized shipping which competed with Britain 
in the carrying trade twenty years ago. Also, the 100 billion dollars of American 
savings plus the plans of Wall Street for a revival of the international money maiket 
suggest another banker rivalry. Finally, the colossal gearing of American industry 
for war production may portend another Manifest Destiny in post-war world trade. 
Can Britain cope any better tomorrow with the flood of American goods than she did 
two decades ago? 

The truth is that Britain cannot have it both ways. Britain sought the 
elimination. of American isolation, to save herself militarily. Now, to keep America 
internationalist, she must permit ebullient American business a lucrative participa- 
tion in the global finance and commerce without which the sceptred isle cannot live 
in the style to which she has been accustomed. It is a cruel dilemma. 

But the bridge between Britain and America lies in the Dominions. It is of the 
greatest importance, therefore, to watch the outcome of the approaching Empire 
conference in London. That may tell how far Britain can go in solving a dilemma as 
difficult as that which she faces on the Vistula. 

April 19, 1944. 





JUDGES IN OUR OWN CAUSE 
By Felix Morley 


On Easter Sunday, in reply to assertions that the United States has no definable 
foreign policy, the Secretary of State delivered an important broadcast on that theme. 
His message has been well received, particularly in respect to its announcement that 
bi-partisan groups from both houses of Congress will be consulted in the formula- 
tion of “the organization to maintain peace.” 

One vitally important part of Mr. Hull’s statement of April 9 has, however, 
been largely overlooked. Yet the Secretary's observations on the subject of neutrality 
constitute one of the most important policy pronouncements ever made by a responsi- 
ble American official. They mark a sharp alteration in our traditional attitude on this 
subject. Additionally, Mr. Hull’s declaration foreshadows for post-war international 
organization a much more sovereign character than was vested by its members in the 
old League of Nations. 

Ever since the establishment of the United States the concept of neutrality has 
played an enormous role in American foreign policy. 

There has been increasing doubt, as a result of experience in 1812, in 1917, and 
in 1941, of our ability to maintain our own neutrality in any protracted war between 
major European belligerents. But the validity of neutrality as a legal concept has 
not heretofore been seriously questioned. The right of an independent nation to de- 
clare and practice neutrality has been regarded as an inherent and integral part of 
its sovereign status. 

The war between Italy and Ethiopia is one of many instances which furnishes a 

case in point. Immediately following its outbreak, on October 5, 1935, President 
Roosevelt issued under the then existing neutrality legislation two solemn proclama- 
tions, admonishing “‘all citizens of the United States to abstain from traveling on 
any vessel of either of the belligerent nations” and to abstain from exporting either 
to Ethiopia or to Italy any armored trains, submarines, aircraft, or other specified 
implements of war. 
: Under these proclamations, however, Americans could and did continue to ship 
to Italy many materials like ball bearings, or chrome, or aviation gasoline, even 
though it was impossible to send the equivalent to the helpless victims of Italian 
aggression. And if Sweden or Ireland or Turkey or Argentina had in 1935 de. 
nounced this essentially fictitious neutrality, Secretary Hull would have had unques- 
tionable cause to reply that our policy in this matter was none of their business. 


II 
In his speech of April 9, Secretary Hull completely reversed our previous 
position. The new American policy, he intimated, is not only to abandon the prin- 
ciple of neutrality ourselves but also to deny to others the rights which we renounce. 
The words of the Secretary of State are a matter of record: 
“This growth of our strength entails consequences in our foreign policy. 
Let us look first at our relations with the neutral nations. 
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“In the two years following Pearl Harbor, while we were mustering our 

strength and helping to restore that of our Allies, our relations with these neu- 
tral nations and their attitude toward our enemies were conditioned by the posi- 
tion in which we found ourselves . . . That period, I believe, is rapidly draw- 
ing to a close . .. We can no longer acquiesce in these [neutral] nations draw- 
ing upon the resources of the allied world when they at the same time contribute 
to the death of troops whose sacrifice contributes to their salvation as well as 
ours. We have scrupulously respected the sovereignty of these nations .. . We 
ask them only, but with insistence, to cease aiding our enemy.” 

Very significant in this statement is the frank admission that our new policy— 
interpreting the doctrine of neutrality for other nations—is based primarily on our 
military strength. Until this year, says the Secretary of State, our attitude 
towards the neutral nations has been “conditioned” by the fact that “our power 
was limited.” In consequence, “we have continually been forced to accept com- 
promises which we certainly would not have chosen.” That period, however, “is 
rapidly drawing to a close.” 

If so, other aspects of the doctrine of national sovereignty are similary subject 
to sharp revision. For if we can deny to other nations the right of neutrality in 
wartime, we can as logically deny them the right of determining their immigration, 
tariff and even fiscal policies in peacetime. It is wholly unconvincing to say that 
no encroachment on traditional sovereignty is implied in asking a neutral power, 
“with insistence,” to modify a commercial policy which seems undesirable to us. 


III 


The position now assumed by Secretary Hull will remind classical students of 
the Athenian policy towards the people of Melos, when the latter sought to pre- 
serve their neutrality during the long and universally disastrous Peloponnesian War. 
That story of 416 B.C. is told in detail at the close of the fifth book of the famous 
history of Thucydides, obtainable in admirable translation in the Modern Library. 
It shows how little change 2360 years have brought in the methods of power politics. 

By the sixteenth year of the Peloponnesian War the Athenians had become hard- 
boiled. As the war dragged on, their suicidal reliance on force alone became steadily 
more pronounced. This moral deterioration is clearly brought out by Thucydides 
in his description of the negotiations between the Athenian and Melian’ rep- 
resentatives. ; 

Melos, being close to Sparta, wished to remain neutral. This the Athenians 
would not permit, saying that: ‘If we let you remain neutral it will be taken as a sign 
of weakness on our part.” The response of the Melian envoys, like those of small 
nations to Great Powers down the ages, was simply: “We see you are come to be 
judges in your own cause.” To this the Athenians replied, in words appropriate to 
contemporary statesmanship: 

“You will not think it dishonorable to submit to the greatest city in all 
Hellas when it makes you the moderate offer of becoming its tributary ally, 
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without ceasing to enjoy the country that belongs to you. Nor when you have 
the choice given you between war and security will you be so blinded as to 
choose the worse.” 


Like other small states in later world wars the. Melians nevertheless chose 
to defend their neutrality, and as a result were overwhelmed. Confident that this 
was the Athenian Century the victors forthwith decided upon the invasion of Sicily, 
that disastrous expedition which matked the beginning of the end for the glory 
that was Greece. Never, after the dictation to Melos, could it be said in the words of 
Pericles that ‘Athens alone of her contemporaries is found when tested to be greater 
than her reputation.” 

: IV 

Established neutral rights have been frequently violated, from the case of the 
Melians to that of the diplomats in London whose immunities were on April 17 
cancelled by the British Government as a precautionary measure for the pre-invasion 
period. But these violations have been committed from that sense of necessity which 
knows no law. The validity of the principle of neutrality has remained as definite 
as when Jefferson said that: “War between two nations cannot diminish the rights 
of the rest of the world remaining at peace.” 


Long before Jefferson, however, the Dutch jurist Grotius declared that: 
“It is the duty of those who stand apart from a war to do nothing which 
may strengthen the side whose cause is unjust, or which may hinder the move- 
ments of him who is carrying on a just war...” 


On that principle, clearly, Secretary Hull has brought pressure on the European 
neutrals to “cease aiding our enemy.” 


The recognized deficiency in the Grotius declaration has been the absence of 
any impartial judicial agency authorized to identify the cause of justice with that 
of a particular belligerent. As the Melians told the Athenians, it is not morally im- 
pressive “to be judges in our own cause.” 

Secretary Hull’s speech of April 9, therefore, must be regarded as foreshadow- 
ing American support for a post-war international agency which shall alone be 
authorized to determine whether any nation, including of course our own, shall in 
future be allowed to practice neutrality. Without such intention there is, as the 
Swedish Government has pointed out, no trace of legality in our demand that others 


should abandon a right which we have heretofore regarded as inalienable for 
ourselves. 


Neither Athens nor Germany nor the United States could hope indefinitely to 
maintain the position that might of itself makes right. Diplomatic language alone 
will not sanctify the attitude attributed to Commodore Vanderbilt in the frontier 


period of our railroad management: ‘“‘What do I care about the law. Hain’t-I got 
the power?” 


April 26, 1944. 











EYES ON CANADA 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


On the eve of the London conference of the Dominion Prime Ministers, the 
British imperial system was widely praised in Parliament. The radical Labor mem- 
ber, Emanuel Shinwell, took his stand side by side with Winston Churchill on 
this issue. : 

But there is little likelihood that the leaders of Canada and Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa will abate an iota of the cherished sovereignty of these 
lands. Nor will the Dominions, in all probability, accept any such exclusive tie-up 
with Great Britain as would prejudice their sdppoagects in other markets, poses: in 
the United States. 

There has been a dress-rehearsal debate on these issues in Canada, and it turned 
out badly for the advocates of imperialism. Early this year Lord Halifax suggested 
at Toronto that the world after the war would be organized under a group of “‘titan” 
powers. He followed up this forecast with a suggestion that means be found to enable 
the nations of the British Empire to speak with one voice on matters of foreign 
policy, defense, economics, and colonial questions. 

The popular response to this speech, which to some extent repeated and enlarged 
the balance-of-power implications of an earlier address in London by Field Marshal 
Smuts, varied from cold to lukewarm. It elicited a blunt repudiation from Prime 
Minister King. The latter characterized: the speech of the British Ambassador to the 
United States as “unforunate”; and he rejected the idea of an exclusive ene unity 
policy in the following tanadtibd meres terms: 

“I maintain that apart from all questions as to how that common solic 
is to be reached, or enforced, such a conception runs counter to the estab- 
lishment of effective world security, and, therefore, is opposed to the true 
interests of the Commonwealth itself.” 

More recenly Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, son of the former British Prime Min- 
ister and now High Commissioner to Canada, repudiated the ideas of Smuts and 
Halifax in a speech that would scarcely have been delivered without the prior ap- 
proval of London. He censured speakers “who have sought to measure the .re- 
spective strengths of Britain, America and Russia against each other,” " adding: “That 
is the old policy of the balance of power and in that way lies ruin.” 

I] 

Mackenzie King is predisposed by personal and political background to reject 
the Empire conception of Canada’s destiny and to favor the idea of Canada as a 
bridge between Great Britain and the United States, with the emphasis on the 
American orientation. He is a grandson of William Lyon Mackenzie, one of Can- 
ada’s most distinguished rebels against the early arbitrary power of the Crown 
officials. 

The Ottawa Agreements, with their underpinning of Imperial Preference, a 
natural if unfortunate reprisal for our own ill-conceived, ultra-protective Hawley- 
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Smoot tariff, were concluded in 1933, when Mr. King was out of office. After he 
returned to power he made compensatory commercial arrangements with the United 
States that took some of the sting out of the preferential deals with Great Britain 
which were the result of the Ottawa economic conference. 

Canada’s aversion to a shut-in Empire commercial policy rests on a broader 
basis than the personal sentiments of Mr. King. Public opinion in the Dominion 
might be roughly classified in three categories. There is a devoted pro-British 
minority that would go to almost any length in complying with London’s desire. 
There is an intransigent French-Canadian, anti-British minority that would favor 
severance of the Empire tie. One of its spokesmen, M. René Chaloult, recently made 
the following acid remarks in the Quebec Legislative Assembly: 

“Don’t you think it would be well to ponder now the granting of her 
independent status to England? She really costs us too dear and brings us 
too little. After having permitted her to win three wars, after having aided 
her to establish marts and colonies all over the world, it seems to me that she 
should be able to live a little bit by herself without the periodical tribute of 
our money and our soldiers.” 

The largest section of Canadian public opinion steers a middle course between 
these extremes. It cherishes a warm sentimental attachment to England, but is firmly 
committed to the maintenance of a ‘Canada First” policy in political and economic 
decisions. 


Ill 

The meeting of the Dominion Prime Ministers is obviously timed to facilitate 
discussion of important military questions. 

Canada’s most striking contribution, perhaps, has been its air force, with a 
personnel of over 200,000—in proportion to population, the equivalent of 2,400,000 
in the United States. Canada’s air fields have been a vast training ground for pilots 
from all over the Empire. One hears the accents of Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and England itself from men in the uniforms of the various Empire air forces. 

Because of the uncompromising opposition of French Canada, conscription for 
Overseas service has never been put into effect. There is conscription for service in- 
side Canada, and French-Canadian critics assert that pressure and discrimination 
are employed to induce conscripts to volunteer for overseas service. However this 
may be, Canada new possesses an Army of over 450,000, a Navy with over 60,000 
officers and men. 

These are substantial figures for a country of eleven and a half million people, 
a country that is also making a major industrial and agricultural effort. The man- 
power shortage is acute. While there is no outright labor draft, job control and the 
“freezing” of men in essential occupations are stricter in Canada than is the case on 
this side of the border. The Dominion is subsidizing the United Nations, especially 
England and the Soviet Union, with munitions, foodstuffs and other supplies to the 
amount of one billion dollars a year, on the same basis as United States lend-lease 
transactions. 


~ 
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The Canadian war economy has perhaps functioned a little more smoothly than 
our own. It is smaller and easier to control and direct effectively. Rationing is easier 
with some products, gasoline and meat (which ,has recently been taken off the 
ration list altogether) ; more severe with others, notably sugar and liquor. Canadians 
have gulped down more of the bad-tasting, high-tax medicine than Americans. 


IV 

Unless the Constitution is set aside, there must be a national election in Canada 
before the spring of 1945. Big changes in the parliamentary scenery at Ottawa seem _ 
to be in prospect. The topheavy Liberal majority which the canny Mr. King snatched 
in the period of the “quiet war,” in the spring of 1940, no longer represents the 
mood of the country, as reflected in provincial and special elections. 

Very striking has been the growth in strength of the CCF (Co-operative Com- 
monwealth Federation), a socialist party committed to democratic methods. It holds 
more than a third of the seats in the legislature of Ontario, the most populous and 
industrialized Canadian province, and is a power in the farming provinces in the 
West. It would not be surprising to see the present handful of CCF deputies increase 
to 50, perhaps to 80 or even a hundred in the next election. (There are 246 deputies.) 

Quebec Province is the home of a new French-Canadian nationalist movement, 
the Bloc Populaire, very different from the French Front Populaire. It is headed by 
Maxime Raymond, veteran member of Parliament, devout Catholic, champion of 
French autonomy claims, all-out opponent of Canadian participation in the war and 
in Empire commitments. If thirty or forty of Quebec's 65 seats should fall to the 
Bloc, something new would be added to the political potpourri at Ottawa. 

Meanwhile, John Bracken, mildly progressive leader of the former Conservative 
Party (which has changed its name to Progressive Conservative), is fighting Mr. 
King for the following of the Canadian voters who are allergic to the socialism of 
the CCF and to French nationalism. Bracken has stated his program as follows: 

“Decentralization, not centralization; cooperation, not state dictation; the 
expanding production of a dynamic economy, not the rationed scarcity of a 
socialist state; widening areas of trade, not restricted trade practices.” 

In view of such a diversified political picture, Canada may well face the period 
of reconstruction with a parliament so divided that government can only be carried 
on by means of a coalition. This would be a situation unprecedented in recent 
Canadian history. 

May 3, 1944. 








GERMANY’S SECRET WEAPON 
By Frank C. Hanighen 


As our military forces gather in England for the great assault on Germany's 
military power, there is much talk about German secret weapons. There are reports 
of the danger of new German rocket guns on the coast of France allegedly powerful 
enough to wipe out both embarkation ports and supply depots. This may be true, 
or it may be a Nazi hoax. Little, however, has been said about another German 
weapon, now undoubtedly being prepared. This weapon is social revolution. 

The veteran Associated Press correspondent, Wade Werner, cabled on April 
20 from Lisbon that the Nazis seem to be getting ready to proclaim some kind 
of ‘‘Magna Carta” for Europe, “with the double purpose of persuading Europeans 
their best chance of escaping post-war social and economic chaos will be under 
German leadership, while convincing the impoverished German masses they won't 
have to go Bolshevik to get ‘social justice.’ ” 

Mr. Werner has a long background of knowledge of Germany, having spent 
many years in Berlin as A. P. correspondent. His information is derived from an 
analysis of the recent German press which, he says, has been concentrating on the 
post-war order. These discussions, it seems, take their point of departure from a 
recent congress of quisling economists and social theorists from all parts of Euro 
which met at Bad Salzbrunn, in Silesia, a place comparatively safe from Allied bombs. 

Mr. Werner concludes that these social theorists aimed at something half-way 
between what they called ‘‘the discredited methods of the capitalistic social welfare 
policy and the disruptive anti-social slogans of class-war Marxism.” 

The latter phrase suggests that Germany's new social weapon is aimed less at the 
Anglo-American democracies than at Russian communism. Indeed, reading the 
effusions of the Bad Salzbrunn group into the context of recent events, this salvo 
appears to be part of a curious, but vastly important and fundamental contest for 
ideological supremacy which, like the aeslsnany war in Europe, has been carried on 
largely between Germany and Russia. 


II 

Few Americans, for instance, are aware that even Soviet Russia produced a 
quisling (only Poland has been altogether free from such traitors). Early in 1943, 
Major General A. A. Vlassov, bearing the Order of Lenin in the Red Army, and 
captured by the Germans a year previously, established a separatist army and “‘gov- 
ernment” in Kiev. He tried to enlist support from among the numerous Russian 
soldiers captured by the Germans. Vlassov and members of his puppet Government 
broadcast seditious propaganda from the German-controlled “Radio Vistula” to the 
public in Soviet-controlled Russia. 


His army, never very large despite German boasts, seems to have been a flat 
failure so far as fighting the Russian army is concerned, and is now performing 
scattered policy duty from Denmark to the Balkans. There is no evidence that 
Vlassov's efforts converted any considerable number of Russians. In any case, the 
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defeat of the Germans in western Russia spells the end of this unpublicized venture. 


But Vlassov's significance lies in the kind of propaganda which he dissemi- 
nated, This propaganda seems to have worried the Russian Government, for the 
Moscow radio assailed Vlassov and urged his men to come back to the Red Army. 
The “Red Quisling” had a program of 13 points which included demands for re- 
turn of the land to the Russian peasants, restoration of civil liberties, relief from the 
dread GPU, liberation of the Russian Army from commissar conrol, and freedom 
for trade unions. Vlassov never suggested a return to Czarist conditions. He boasted 
that he was a loyal son of the Bolshevik revolution and only sought to carry Lenin’s 
ideas to fruition. In other words, he sought to arouse social revolutionary forces 
among Russians under the Stalin regime. 


Whether this had any effect on his hearers remains unknown. The only ap- 
parent result of the Vlassov movement in Russia is that Red Atmy commanders 
have been released from subordination to Soviet commissars and have been awarded 
honors and privileges on the basis of their military rather than their political prowess. 


The real Soviet answer to the Vlassov movement came in the form of the 
famous ‘Free Germany” committee in Moscow. This committee, composed of cap- 
tured German officers and German leftist emigres in Moscow, provided effective re- 
tort to Vlassov by their own propoganda broadcast to Germany from Moscow. They 
called for an overthrow of Hitler and return to civil liberties, racial freedom and 
ecnomic democracy. This “Free Germany” committee is still broadcasting daily to 
Germany—and is expanding its organization. Indeed, a subsidiary to it is now being 
formed in New York City. 


Ill 

The Nazi counter-bombardment to ‘‘Free Germany” has seemingly begun. with 
the Bad Salzbrunn conference. The conference’s program looks like a compromise 
between the 1936 Stalin constitution, President Roosevelt’s “Four Freedoms,” Brit- 
ain’s post-war housing and social security plans, and socialistic principles of the 
Nazi party. Significant in its formula is what it calls “voelkisch” (or ‘peoples’ ’’) 
socialism to replace ‘‘national’’ socialism. Each of the various peoples of Europe 
will develop the type of socialistic set-up best suited to their.particular character 
and ‘needs. This may be designed as an answer to Stalin’s “autonomous republic” 
policy. In any case the general aim is defined as the creation of a “‘socialistic Europe 
without a proletariat.” 


This sounds very much as though the left wing of the Nazi party were lifting 
its head again. It may be recalled that ‘Brown Bolshevism” was a powerful factor in 
the rise of the Nazi movement. The left-wing elements once rallied many former 
communists to their ranks, Some Gauleiters today were formerly communists, This: 
left wing received a setback when several leaders, notably Capt. Roehm, were . 
liquidated in the 1934 purge. But their followers carried on within the framework 
of the movement and forced various social reforms in pre-war Hitler Germany. 
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The A. P. dispatch already cited quotes an article from the Schlesische Zeitung 
of Breslau which says, “After five years of war, we are once again in a situation 
similar to 1932.” 

The year 1932, immediately preceding Hitler's seizure of power, was a year 
of profound revolutionary disorder and economic depression in Germany. It was 
touch and go as to whether the Nazis or the Communists would take over the coun- 
try. At that time the Nazis, to compete with the Communists, were in the full stride 
of their revolutionary ardor, promising a better, socialistic world to the German 
masses. These promises must seem long overdue today. 


. IV 

The upshot of this race between Communist and Nazi pledges of a “better 
world” lies in the lap of the gods. But it is noteworthy that observers here have 
pondered the social as well as the military effect of the Allied air bombardments. 
From all reports, the leveling of German cities has had leveling social results. Mid- 
dle-class and wealthy Germans now must share their quarters with bombed-out mem- 
bers of the proletariat. And by its sheer material destructiveness the bombing has 
done much to destroy all sense of sanctity for private property in Germany. 

There is another factor to be considered. The left-wing Nazis, now once again 
emergent, had some definite ideas about the eventual political line-up in Europe. 
Roehm, like many of the surviving leaders in the Nazi party (among them, reputedly, 
Goebbels and Himmler), preferred an understanding with Russia to one with the 
Western powers. Also, powerful elements in the Reichswehr have had traditional 
links with the Russian officer caste which is now again becoming powerful. 

Talk about another Russo-German deal is today very much at a discount. But it 
may be significant that the British General J. F. C. Fuller, writing in Newsweek, 
explores the possibilities of such a deal in view of the military situation on the 
Eastern Front. 

Nazi propaganda about the danger of Russia taking over and bolshevizing 
Europe has been played for more than it is worth. Furthermore, there are signs that 
Stalin doubts the usefulness of nourishing communism in Western Europe. But, if 
the social momentum of the dark European tragedy pushes disparate veer far 
towards the left, can even Stalin stop it? 

“After five years of war, we are once again in a situation similar to 1932.” 
May 10, 1944. 





THE CASE FOR THE CHILDREN 
By Herbert Hoover 


I welcome the opportunity to restate for readers of Human Events the prob- 
lem of food for the occupied democracies of Europe. It behooves us to get our 
thinking straight on this subject. 

On September 16, 1939, two weeks after the invasion of Poland, the Polish 
Ambassador approached me with an official request from his Government that I 
should organize and direct operations for feeding children and certain restricted 
categories in Polish territory occupied by the Nazi armies. With the approval of the 
Department of State this work was initiated and carried on under agreements nego- 
tiated with the British and German Governments, within the limits of the funds 
furnished by the Polish Government, up to the time of the Nazi invasion of Soviet 
Russia. This successful operation is often overlooked in discussing the possibility 
of relief for the other occupied territories. 

In May, 1940, when Belgium was invaded and occupied, I received a similar 
official request from the Belgian Ambassador, confirmed a few days later by his 
Government. 

I cite these instances to dispose of the criticism that those Americans who have 
worked for relief are officious and meddlesome. They have worked only in response 
to the formally official requests of interested Governments. They have declined to 
participate in enterprises without such formal governmental requests. 


Governments of these and other occupied countries have appealed earnestly and 
repeatedly to the British and American Governments to permit them to send food 
through the blockade under adequate safeguards. Such appeals have been uniformly 
rejected as contrary to British policy. There is no justification for such unilateral 
decision. The survival of our allies is more than a matter of British policy. It is—or 


should be—a matter of allied policy, to be settled only after full ae among 
the allied Governments. 


II 
We Americans are playing our full part in this war and we too have a right to 
make our voice heard. The Governments of the occupied democracies have at least an 
equal claim. In view of their sacrifices we have no right to ignore them. These 
Governments are as anxious as we are to win the war; only thus can the enemy be 
driven from their countries. Certainly they would not urge child feeding if it would 


aid the enemy or prolong the war. They are just as much a part of the United Nations 
group as we are. 


What right have Britain and America to usurp all power in deciding this matter? 
To be fair we must recall that the British decision that there should be no re- 
lief was taken shortly after Dunkirk, at a time when Britain stood alone and her 
military position was precarious. It was perhaps asking a good deal to expect states- 
manlike and humanitarian decisions at such a time. But with equal fairness we may 
recall that there has been a vast change in conditions since then and that there has 
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been ample time to reconsider the facts in agreement with this country and the other 
allies. 

Our own Administration has unquestioningly deferred to the British Govern- 
ment in this matter for four years. Indeed during this time anyone who raised his 
voice in favor of relief had to be prepared for denunciation as anti-British. 

Yet there are in Britain large elements of respectable people who advocate re- 
lief and there have been impressive debates in the House of Commons in which the 
Government's policy on relief has been criticized in far stronger terms than any 
used on this side of the Atlantic. In Britain they retain, even in time of war, the 
democratic right to criticize the action of Government. The long list of prominent 
Americans who disapprove the relief policy of the British and American Govern- 
ments effectively disposes of the charge that advocates of relief are anti-British. 


Ill 

Opposition to relief usually takes the form of saying that nothing can be done 
without weakening the war effort. This overlooks the fact that there is one important 
relief operation not only permitted but supported by the British and American Gov- 
ernments. Since 1941 Greece has been fed. She is still being fed. Unfortunately 
neither Britain nor America can claim credit for inaugurating this work. 

It is too often forgotten that in 1941 the Turkish Government, moved by a com- 
passion lacking in avowedly Christian capitals, shipped food to the starving Greeks 
in defiance of the British blockade. It was not politically expedient to antagonize the 
Turks, so decency won out. Making the best of things, Britain and America have 
contributed financially to keeping the work going and our Department of State has 
repeatedly certified that the food reaches the Greeks, that the Nazis have not bene- 
fited, and that there has been no weakening of the war effort. 

The arguments advanced by the Department of State in defense of Greek relief 
are precisely those they have rejected when I advanced them on behalf of other 
occupied countries. 

Until we reconsider the whole subject our course will stand in shameful con- 
trast to the statesmanlike and compassionate behavior of the Turks. 

There is some inadequate comfort to be found in the fact that the national will 
is more enlightened than the action of the Government. Thousands of American 
leaders in every field have demanded that our Government exert itself in behalf of 

‘starving children. The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops, the Rabbinical Assembly of America, and or- 
ganized labor have all supported the demand for child feeding. Churches, lodges, 
clubs, societies, and organizations of every kind have passed resolutions. 

Half a million or more people have written letters urging the Administration 
to take action. And in response to this popular movement the elected representatives 
of the people have taken impressive action. 


On February 15 the Senate, by unanimous vote, urged the Administration to 
take steps to send food to the starving children of Europe. (S. R. 100). 
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On April 17, the House of Representatives, by unanimous action, made the 
same request. (H. R. 221). 

IV 

Of course the Executive is not obliged to act upon congressional advice, but it 
is almost unthinkable that, in a democracy, a request of this character, adopted 
unanimously, should be ignored, as this one has been. These xesolutions represent 
the culminating expression of the popular will. They were adopted only after ex- 
haustive hearings and full consideration. It remains to be seen whether the Admin- 
istration will act now to avert further suffering or will continue in cynical contempt 
of national feeling. 

We can at least be gratified that Congress has recognized a great moral and 
humanitarian issue and has done its part worthily. 

Aside from humanity, common sense and self-interest demand that we try to 
save the freedom-loving peoples of Europe. If a better world order is to be main- 
tained, it must be by those sharing our ideals. If there is no change in our attitude 
Germany will emerge from the war strong and healthy, while our friends and allies: 
will be weakened by starvation, subnormal in mind and body. If we plan to establish 
democracy as the ruling system in the world, it is elementary common sense to save 
from destruction those people who have demonstrated their capacity for democratic 


government. If we let them perish, we may find ourselves alone in the event of 
another war. 


There is no justification for our present course in expediency or morals. On the 
contrary both humanitarianism and political expediency dictate-a supreme effort to 


save at least the children of our allies from starvation. 

May 17, 1944. : 

(Editors’ note: Herbert Hoover, former president of the United States, is un- 
doubtedly the world’s outstanding authority on the subject of organized relief 
work. His service in this capacity includes Chairmanship of the American 
Relief Commission in London, 1914-15; Chairmanship of the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium, 1915-19; Chairmanship of the Interallied Food Council 
during the last war; and Chairmanship of the American Relief Administration 
and the European Relief Council thereafter. Mr. Hoover has from the outset 


been active in the work of the present Temporary Council on Food for Europe's 
Children.) . 
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THE RIDDLE OF EASTERN EUROPE 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


The time which has elapsed since rejection of the Soviet peace terms by Finland 
indicates that this war will not be separately resolved. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Government, when its troops entered the pre- 
1914 territory of Rumania, on the western side of the Pruth River, affirmed its in- 
tention not to change the social order in Romania and not to annex Romanian ter- 
ritory—apart of course, from Bessarabia and Northern Bukovina, which were taken 
in the summer of 1940 and have since been regarded as an integral part of the 
Soviet Union. 

An obscure Polish-American priest from Springfield, Senin 
Stanislaus Orlemanski—leaped into front-page headlines when he was granted the 
unusual favor of a personal interview with Stalin. The priest subsequently expressed 
optimistic views about Stalin’s regard for Polish freedom and respect for the Roman 
Catholic faith which the vast majority of the Poles profess. 

* These are illustrations of the still fluid and unresolved problems of Eastern 
Europe, a convenient name for the vast belt of territory, extending from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Mediterranean, Aegean and Black Seas, inhabited by more than a 
hundred million people of varied nationalities and located between the homelands 
of the two most numerous European peoples, the Russians and the Germans. 

There will be many more political news items about Eastern Europe, both 
during and after the war. For the organization and disposition of this large area 


represent one of the major aspects of the eventual peace settlement so far as Europe 
is concerned. 


Little-known towns and railway junctions in Poland, Romania and the Baltic 
States will assume new importance if, as it seems highly probable, renewed large-scale 
Russian operations in the East supplement and support the Anglo-American invasion 
in the West. The biggest and most sanguinary battle on the Eastern Front in World 
War I took place in what was then Russian Poland and in the province of Galicia, 
then a part of Austria-Hungary. 

II 

Before 1914 Eastern Europe was filled with the ghosts of thwarted national 
aspirations. The majority of its people had been more or less unwillingly absorbed 
into one of the three great power agglomerations of pre-1914 Central and Eastern 
Europe—the German, Russian, and Austro-Hungarian Empires. Only the Balkan 
States, in this whole area, had independence, as a result of the Nineteenth Century 
dissolution of another empire—the Ottoman, or Turkish. 

Poland, after a glamorous medieval history in which its frontiers at their furthest 


~ extent had touched the Baltic and the Black Seas and had stretched beyond the Dnieper 


River, had been partitioned between the three Christian Empires, with Russia re- 
ceiving the largest share. The Czechs lost their self-government during the Thitty 
Years War and constituted a minority in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The small 
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peoples of the Baltic area—the Finns, Letts, Estonians, Lithuanians—had been ab- 
sorbed into an ever-expanding Russia, although Finland possessed a well-defined 
and substantial autonomy. 

The peoples of the Balkans—the Serbs, Romanians, Bulgarians, Greeks, Al- 
banians—had escaped from the weakening grip of the Turkish Sultans. But the in- 
dependence of these little nations was precarious. They were exploited as pawns in 
the game of power politics between Russia and Austria which was the most direct 
cause of World War I. Many of their racial brethren lived in the multi-national 
Austrian Empire. 

The Ukrainians were still another submerged nationality in Eastern Europe. 
Their semi-independent state of the Seventeenth Century had disappeared; the ma- 
jority of them lived under Russian, a minority under Austrian, rule. 

The period after the end of World War I witnessed an wtipeebsdeneed flower- 
ing of self-determination. Six wholly new states emerged: Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Romania and Serbia swelled to much larger 
dimensions; the latter becoming the central part of Yugoslavia. Only the Ukrainians 
found the historical luck against them. After a period of confused and disorderly 


fighting agains: both Soviet and Polish rule they found themselves partitioned be- 
tween the Soviet Union and Poland. 


Ill 
There was an obvious reason for this multiplication of small states and national 
boundaries. Three great power centers had been smashed by the vicissitudes of war 


and revolution. Austria-Hungary, the most artificial of the three empires (because 
there was no numerically predominant national group to serve as the nucleus of the 
state), simply dissolved. Germany, defeated in the war, got the worst of every doubt 
as to its eastern frontier and was stripped of its former Polish population. Russia, 
weakened by violent social upheaval and civil war, was forced to relax its grasp on 
its former western provinces. 

The situation after World War II promises to be very different. All-out victory 
for the United Nations will leave G any more completely crushed than was the 
case after the first global conflict. There would seem to be no serious prospect of a 
resurrection of Austria-Hungaty. By mere process of elimination the Soviet Union 
looms up as far and away the strongest power in that geographical area. 

In view of this prospective situation, some American commentators are assign- 
ing Eastern Europe, even the whole continent of Europe, to Stalin’s exclusive and 
unlimited domination. None, of course, can predict with any assurance what will 
happen when the hard shell of German military control of Eastern Europe is cracked 
by defeat. 

Yet a number of Stalin’s policies and measures indicate that the Soviet dictator 
himself is not so anxious to annex and absorb Eastern Europe as some hasty and 
superficially informed publicists in other countries lightly assume. There has been 
no revival of the farcial Kuusinen communist quisling regime for Finland which 
was set up at the time of the first Soviet-Finnish War. The assurance against changes 
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in the Romanian social order would scarcely have been given if Stalin had considered 

the Romanian masses eager for social revolution on the Soviet model. Russia may 

want effective influence, not necessarily outright dominance, in Eastern Europe. 
IV 

Very interesting in this connection is the group interview with soldiers of the 
Polish army organized on Russian soil, ‘recently reported by American correspond. 
ents. These soldiers were presumably more favorable to the Soviet system than those 
who acknowledged the authority of the Polish Government in London. Yet they. ex- 
pressed a unanimous desire to live in Poland, not in the Soviet Union, after the war, 
even if their home districts were transferred to Soviet rule. Sentiment against col- 
lective ownership of farms was also reported to be strong. 

The issue of Polish nationalism will not be exorcised, even if the Mikolajczyk 
Government is ignored and a regime “friendly” to Moscow is installed in Warsaw. 
And this is also true as regards.the nationalism of Russia’s other western neighbors. 

It must not be forgotten that the peoples of the Soviet Union for the last quar- 
ter of a century have been subjected to a process of intense indoctrination with com- 
munist and Soviet ideas which has not been applied to the other peoples of Eastern 
Europe. A wide chasm has consequently developed in matters of culture, economics, 
religion, psychology, motivation; and Stalin is shrewd enough to recognize that this 
chasm cannot be immediately or easily bridged. 

It may be expected therefore that direct annexation will be restricted to the 
regions which were seized in 1939 and 1940, territories which—except for Eastern 
Galicia and Northern Bukovina—were part of the pre-revolutionary Russian Empire. 
The acid test of Stalin’s ability and desire to conduct a “good neighbor’’ policy 
would be furnished by Soviet abstention from interference with the post-war gov- 
ernments in Eastern Europe and by the reality of the autonomy which the revised 
Soviet (Constitution would accord to formerly independent republics, such as Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia. 

May 24, 1944. _ 





THE UNIFICATION OF EUROPE 
By Edmund H. Stinnes 


The anticipated invasion of Western Europe cannot be regarded as an end in 
itself. Justification for the sacrifice and suffering involved is found by view- 
ing the operation as a tragic means to a constructive outcome. On the negative 
side, the end sought is the overthrow of Nazi domination throughout the Continent 
which is the home of Western Civilization. This essential achievement will be in- 
complete unless followed by measures designed to substitute positive and permanent 
unification in place of that attempted by Hitler. 

The false unity which Hitler has tried to stamp on Europe must be succeeded 
by a real unity. And we should never forget that the idea of unity is by no means 
new to Europe. In great part the Continent was politically unified for centuries under 
Rome. In the following Dark Ages there was slowly evolved the new spiritual and 
intellectual unity of Christendom. Even after the Reformation and the Thirty Years 
War, when both the states and the churches were so frequently in strife, the Euro- 
pean ideal was never wholly lost. Great minds like William Penn, Immanuel Kant, 
Victor Hugo, and Joseph Mazzini kept the flame of Europe’s unity burning. 

For more than six hundred and fifty years Europeans of Italian, French, and 
German stock have lived together in peace in Switzerland, with its government “of 
the people, for the people, by the people.” They belong to different churches and 
use no fewer than four different languages. The Swiss experiment serves as an endur- 
ing model for the democratic and voluntary unity which could be established on a 
continental scale today. 

While the idea of European unity has persisted in the face of all discourage- 
ments, rapidly improving communications have made attainment of the goal increas- 
ingly practical. Politicians, demagogues, the military, feudal landlords, and reac- 
tionaty capitalists havé only too often counteracted the tendencies toward European 
unification. Yet some statesmen, notably Briand and Stresemann, have worked for it. 
Perhaps better than any other political leader of our time, Winston Churchill has 
expressed the need for European unity. As far back as 1930 he wrote: 

“The conception of the United States of Europe is right. Every step taken 
to that end which appeases the obsolete hatred and vanished oppressions, which 
makes easier the traffic and reciprocal services of Europe, which encourages its 
nations to lay aside their precautionary panoply, is good in itself—is good for 
them and good for all.” 

II 

The present war, unfortunately, has inflamed the “‘obsolete hatred” and revived 
the “vanished oppressions” on the Continent. In consequence we can expect only a 
slow process of any real unification in the political realm. But there is a vast eco- 


nomic field open to immediate unification to ‘“‘make easier the traffic and reciprocal 
services of Europe.” 





In the political field we have the right to assume, according to recent official 
statements of the United Nations leadership, the establishment of the following 
organizations: 

A general international organization, as agreed upon in Moscow on 
November 1, 1943, to be developed from the existing machinery of the victorious 
United Nations and to use the experience of the former League of Nations. 

A Council of Europe, as demanded by Winston Churchill on March 21, 
1943, to be developed from the European Advisory Council, as agreed upon 
in Moscow on November 1, 1943. 

A European Economic Commission as a subordinate body of the council 
of Europe. 

A European Supreme Court connected with a new World Court. 

A Continental Police Force of an international character. 

Within such a framework economic unification of the Continent could be started 
as soon as firing ceases. To ‘‘make easier the traffic and reciprocal services of Europe” 
there should be unification of each of the European communication systems—rail- 
ways, superhighways, airways, waterways, postal and tele-communications, electric 
high tension network, and central banking. 

The utterly devastated and famine-stricken Continent is expected to receive 
funds for relief and rehabilitation in order to preserve it from disintegration into 
social chaos. In payment for such funds the Continental nations should agree to 
transfer to the contributing non-European powers substantial shares in the European 
communication monopolies which should be established. The majorities of the stocks 
of the corporations, however, should be permanently vested in the European states. 

The non-European funds needed for relief and rehabilitation on the Continent 
would be used for the purchase of non-European commodities and equipment in the 
immediate post-war period. They would therefore help stabilize high-level employ- 
ment in the creditor countries, particularly the United States. And no further funds 
at the expense of non-European tax-payers would then be needed. On the contrary, if 
the economic unification of the Continent results in its permanent pacification, 
these investments by non-Europeans would be gilt-edged. 

_ The share of the United States in these investments would be no greater than 
our war expenses of a few weeks at current levels, a small insurance premium to pro- 
tect our youth from another war in the near future. Such investments have been made 
in the past, by Great Britain as well as by this country. At the end of the Civil 
War Lincoln proposed what was then the enormous federal appropriation of $400 
millions, to be offered to the defeated South for such a purpose. There is ao doubt 
that the “tragic era” in American history would have been much shorter and less bit- 
ter had Lincoln lived to put this policy through. 


The suggested approach to European unification is a functional approach on the 
Continental level. Even on the more complicated world level such an approach has 
already proved successful. Examples are the International Labor Office and the 
United Nations Reconstruction and Relief Administration. 
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It was such a functional approach, indeed, that led to the unification of the 
American colonies. In 1776 Virginia called for a convention to meet at Annapolis to: 
“|. . take into consideration the trade of the United States, to examine the 
relative situations and trade of said states; to consider how far a uniform system 
in their commercial regulations may be necessary to their common interests in 

their permanent harmony.” 


Ill 


Economic unification of Europe through integration of communications is a 
revolutionary device adapted to a revolutionary situation. But the proposed solution 
does not conduce to collectivism. 

What is needed on the Continent is the rejuvenation of a regulated free economy. 
The communication systems practically everywhere on the Continent are already 
state-controlled. Their transfer to European ownership, therefore, would not increase 
State Capitalism. Within the framework of the suggested corporations a regulated 
free market, with free enterprise, could again be developed. 

In pre-war Europe, divided into small national entities separated from one 
another by customs and currency borders, a network of syndicates, cartels, and mono- 
polies had become unavoidable. But in a unified European economy these cartels 
would not have to be tolerated. A unified Continental market would suffice to sus- 
tain competing corporations. 

In large parts of Europe the middle class, formerly a strong support of economic 
and political democracy, has been ruined. But in a unified economy it would have 
great opportunities to develop anew. All over Europe the living standard of workers 
and farmers would then improve. European trade with the rest of the world would 
likewise increase substantially. Thus would be developed for Europe such economic 
opportunities as have long been taken for granted in the United States. 

Economic unification of the Continent would help solve another problem for 
which hitherto a solution has been sought in vain. 


Formerly the boundaries between European states were determined by the de- 
mands of nations for political self-determination, economic self-sufficiency, and 
strategical security. It was never and will never be possible to find frontiers which 
mutually satisfy all these considerations. Therefore, again and again in Europe, con- 
ditions have been created which disregard the essentials for a lasting peace listed | 
by President Wilson in January 1917: 

“The question upon which the whole future peace and policy of the world 
depends is this: Is the present war a struggle for a just and ‘secure peace or 
only for a new balance of power? Only a tranquil Europe can be a stable 
Europe . . . No peace can last, nor ought to last, which does not recognize and 
accept the principle that governments derive all their just powers from the 
consent of the governed, and that no right anywhere exists to hand peoples 
about from potentate to potentate as if they were property . . . The world can 
be at peace only if life is stable, and there can be no stability where the will is 
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in rebellion, where there is no tranquility of spirit and a sense of justice, of 
freedom, and of right.” 
IV 

Economic unification would make it possible to draw boundaries “with the con- 
sent of the governed,” for economic nationalism would then no longer be a factor. 
Even the demands for strategic borders would thus lose much of their weight. No 
new will to rebellion would be inflamed and “tranquility of spirit and a sense of 
justice, of freedom, and of right” could be established. This has always been the 
effect of such economic unification in the past, as in that accomplished by England 
and Scotland, to cite one illustration. 

The Catholic Poles, placed in a precarious ie between the Greek Orthodox 
Slavs and the Lutheran Prussians, are opposed to merger with either the Russians 
or the Prussians. But to be merged in a European economy would safeguard their 
cultural autonomy better than any alliances with distant nations. In Poland, as in 
Ireland, Catholicism is closely wrapped up with nationalism. Within a European 
economy the Poles would be linked with many other Catholic peoples. Thus Polish 
Catholicism could become a supra-national force, working for European stability 
and peace. 

As for Germany, political dismemberment under the present system of economic 
fragmentation would be disastrous for everybody. The result would be to Balkanize 
Central Europe, and in the resulting chaos German nationalism would probably be- 
come more violent than ever. Under economic unification, however, the political 
dismemberment of the Reich might be constructive. Such a re-grouping of the Ger- 
man people might even achieve a partition of Prussia without subjugating Germans 
to non-German rulers. Under liberal guidance the German people themselves could 
in time be expected to realize the advantages of such a European solution. 


Only too often the aftermath of a war is an even more critical period than that 
of the war itself. In his book The Aftermath Winston Churchill gives a telling 
description of how the hopes for a better world were shattered after the First World 
War. After the American Revolution Washingon wrote in despair, ‘There are com- 
bustibles in every state which a spark might set fire to. . .’ 

It is all too apparent that after this war there will be “combustibles” in many 
of the states of Europe. The greater the economic chaos, famine, and need in the 
aftermath, the greater the danger of explosions which no mere police force will be 
able to avert. On the other hand, the advantages resulting from economic unifica- 
tion would immediately tend to allay the forces that undermine social stability. The 
living standard will start to rise, and confidence in the future will return. 


The collaboration of the non-European powers to that end will also do much to 
prevent the growth of resentment against them. We cannot afford to ignore the prob- 
ability that, once free from Nazi domination, the people of Europe will be bitterly 
envious of the power and prosperity of the liberating nations, however unselfish the 
intentions of the latter. 





Vv 

The Soviet Union is on record as opposing the immediate organization of fed- 
erations of the nations situated between itself and Germany. Efforts after the First 
World War to isolate the Soviet Union from the Continent by a so-called cordon 
sanitaire are not yet forgotten. 

The bitter memories of that time will tend to fade away, we may hope, when the 
Soviet peoples enjoy equal rights with the Anglo-Saxon powers, as they would in an 
economically unified Europe. Special Soviet treaty rights, such as those with Czecho- 
slovakia, would not be impaired. Jan Masaryk, Deputy Prime Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia and outspoken friend of the Soviet Union, emphasized at the recent ILO 
Conference in Philadelphia the need for a European federation that would include 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union, but would make no provision for any balance of 
power or spheres of influence. 

The only real safeguard against restoration of the European Balance of Power 
is a system that includes not only Great Britain and Russia but also the United States. 
Division of Europe into spheres of influence would almost certainly lead to a Third 
World War. A consolidation of Europe, on the other hand, would free the Soviet 
Union for the further development of its Asiatic territory. 

Britain’s attitude towards Europe’s unification cannot be better expressed than 
by the following words of Winston Churchill: 

‘We are bound to further every honest and practical step which the na- 
tions of Europe make to reduce the barriers which divide them, and nourish 
their common interests and their common welfare. We rejoice at every diminu- 
tion of the internal tariffs and the martial armaments of Europe . . . But we 
have our own dream and our own task. We are with Europe, not of it. We are 
linked but not comprised. We are interested and associated, but not absorbed.” 

Since these words were written, in 1930, Britain has been trying to strengthen 
the ties that link together not only the members of the British Commonwealth but 
all English-speaking peoples. In spite of the irritations so often resulting from alli- 
ances in war-time, the relations among the English-speaking peoples should con- 
tinue to improve. All English-speaking peoples are more than ever interested in 
“every honest and practical step which the nations of Europe make to reduce the 
barriers which divide them.” But neither Britain nor any other member of this 
group can ever be “of” Europe or “comprised” or “‘absorbed”’ in it. 


VI 

What are the interests of the American people in respect to the Continent? The 
youth of this country is full of idealism—internationally minded, free from imperi- 
alism and from such excessive nationalism as that of Prussia. But American boys are 
interested only in constructive undertakings. Their lives should not be mortgaged to 
entanglements in the endless boundary quarrels of another continent. 

The American fear of “entanglements” in Europe is easily understood. The early 
settlers came here on purpose to be free from certain abuses in Europe. Naturally 
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their descendants do not want to be involved in Europe's quarrels. This attitude 
was well expressed by Jefferson, in his ripe old age, in his letter of October 24, 
1823 to President Monroe, discussing the latter's plans for the enunciation of this 
famous Doctrine: : 
“Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never to entangle ourselves 
in the broils of Europe. Our second never to suffer Europe to intermeddle with 
cis-Atlantic affairs. America, North and South, has a set of interests distinct 
from those of Europe, and peculiarily her own . . . Great Britain is the nation 
which can do us the most harm of anyone, or all on earth; and with her on our 
rf side we need not fear the whole world. With her then we should most sedulously 
ft cherish a cordial friendship . . . But I am clearly of Mr. Canning’s opinion 
i that it [the Monroe Doctrine] will prevent instead of provoking war.” 

What was the effect of the Monroe Doctrine? It neutralized Latin America, in 
earlier decades from European, in more recent years from American, interference. 
Thereby the Old World and the New were saved from intermeddling in each 
other’s affairs. 

A similar neutralizing influence would be exerted by the economic unification, 
and resulting pacification, of Europe. Thus the development would also reduce the 
possible causes of entanglement among the great non-European powers themselves. 
It is not too much to say that the economic unification of the states that bear the 
traditions of Western Christian Civilization would mean decades of peace for the 
nations on the Atlantic. 

The economic unification and neutralization of Europe “will prevent, instead of 






































































(Editors’ note: Dr. Edmund H. Stinnes is the eldest son of Hugo Stinnes, the 
great German industrialist who died in 1924. Educated as an engineer, and a 
graduate of the famous Charlottenburg Institute ‘of Technology, Dr. Stinnes 
was an executive of the Hugo Stinnes interests until 1924. Separating from 
German. Big Business in that year, Dr. Stinnes devoted himself to the develop- 
ment of his own interests in Europe and the New World. He has long realized 
the need for, and worked to develop the idea of, European economic unification, 
_and is a recognized authority on that subject. Since the outbreak of the war 
Dr. Stinnes has lived in Great Britain and America, and is now a permanent 

resident of Haverford, Pennsylvania. He is a member of the Haverford College 

faculty.) 












































ARGENTINA AND THE UNITED STATES: A NEW APPRAISAL 
By Francis C. Stokes : 


Our relations with Argentina during the next five years may well set the tempo 
for the relations between the United States and all of Latin America for the next 
fifty. Tomorrow’s move in the currently unhappy chess game may well affect our 
position with 140 million Latins for the remainder of this century. The present, 
therefore, is a time for restraint and not for impulsive action. 

Argentina’s defection from hemisphere solidarity has aroused bitter denunciation 
in this country. But there are historical reasons for the policy determined in Buenos 
Aires. Argentina insists that her national policies are her own prerogative. Any un- 
prejudiced study clearly shows that we have not always earned her respect, nor her 
friendship—virtues that live or die by their own forthrightness or lack of it. 

For decades we were too concerned with our own affairs to pay any attention to 
Argentina or our relations with its people. Then, in 1927, we instituted the embargo 
on Argentine beef. In 1930 we passed the Hawley-Smoot Tariff, which many Argen- 
tinians felt was aimed directly at them. The insincerity of the former action and the 
trade impediments of the latter developed a bitterness towards the United States from 
which we have never recovered. Our imports from Argentina dropped 87% from 
1929 to 1932. This was a measure of the fall in our prestige. 

The beef embargo purportedly was applied because of foot-and-mouth disease, 
but all Argentinians are convinced that the motives were purely economic. 

There are whole provinces of Argentina where foot-and-mouth disease is un- 
known. Argentina has agreed to U. S. inspection of the cattle before slaughter. The 
Buenos Aires Government has even agreed to boning the meat. But all its concil- 
iatory efforts have been unavailing. 

Great Britain, in the meantime, is at present importing in excess of 600 million 
pounds of Argentine beef per year. Alfalfa fed, it is the finest in the world. The 
Sanitary Convention signed in 1935, but never ratified by the U. S. Senate, would go 
far toward relieving a situation which is a continuing source of aggravation. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in Buenos Aires that same year, gave his assurance that the Con- 
vention would be confirmed. 

Yet in 1939-40 our government even refused permission to Argentina to serve 
their beef in their own World’s Fair restaurants at San Francisco and New York; 
in fact, forbade its being exhibited. 

II 

I have recently returned from my first visit to Argentina, on business associated 
with the war. I was in the country less than five weeks. Therefore my only claim to 
an opinion must be the claim of the first, clear impression. 

Here it is: A country of infinite beauty and resources. A self-reliant, demo- 
cratic people of noble character and fine manners, reflecting their Continental back- 
ground, but conscious of their New World destiny. A people as patriotic and nation- 
alistic as our own but, unless we play our hand badly, by no means hostile to the 
United States. 
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I have the definite conviction, however, that blockades or sanctions will in- 
stantly swing all Argentinians against us, and that at once the old cry of Yankee 
imperialism will be echoed from every Latin-American capital. Overnight, hemi- 
sphere solidarity would then become a hollow shell. 

If our thinking is at all realistic, we shall understand that Argentina is a 
gteat and growing nation and that its people will make their own decision. But here 
let me make a point with the greatest emphasis. As of today we ‘have an unmistakable 
asset in the underlying desire on the part of a great majority of Argentinians for 
the respect and friendship of the United States. 

This was the daily background experience of my recent journey. They were sin- 
cere gestures of friendship. There were many and unusual courtesies. Since returning 
home there have been beautifully written letters. These things are real and unmistak- 
able, I am still conscious of the glow of Argentine hospitality, directed not to me, 
but to my country. 

I particularly recall an incident that occurred on the day the Ramirez govern- 
ment broke with the Axis. I was traveling across the vast pampa from Menduza to 
Buenos Aires on the fast B.A.P. express, “El Cuyano.” In the restaurant car, I sat 
at a table next to a commandant in the Argentine Air Corps. He was generous in his 
‘praise of the U. S. Air Mission. He was enthusiastic over our flyers. His toast was 
“This is a great day for us, your country and mine.’ When lunch was over, he in- 
sisted on paying my check! 


What a contrast to a recent U. S. Sunday night broadcast, of which I was told 
in Argentina, saying in effect, “What that two-bit Republic needs is one good hour 
of American bombing.” 


Ill 

What our own Republic needs is realization that the people of Argentina have 
a background and political ideals very similar to our own. In both countries:there is 
fervent belief in the principles of individual liberty, freedom of religion, equality 
of race, and equality of nations, large and small. 

Argentina, too, is of the New World. There is no doubt in my mind that ‘its 
people would instantly respond to a new approach, based not on an assumption of 
superiority but on respect and understanding. The miracle of friendship is still valid, 
even though currently dimmed. I recall the remark of an Argentine friend, ‘After 
all, we are all Americans.” 

Is not this the key to the problem? We are all Pei even though we tend 
to arrogate the description to ourselves alone. In the light of our war aims, and of 
our tremendous influence in the modern world, the time seems ripe for a complete 
reappraisal of. the relationships between the United States of North America and 
the similar federation of Argentina. 

Miss Ysabel Fisk, concluding her brilliant and penetrating study, “Argentina: 
The Thirteen Year Crisis,” in Foreign Affairs of January, 1944, shows a faith that 
looks beyond that country’s current difficulties. “Some day, from somewhere,” she 
writes, “the solution will come. It will mark a fundamental change. The change will 
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originate among young men and in a class that is moving forward, not one that is 
clinging desperasely to the past. The outcome of the world conflict will affect its 
course profoundly.” 

An important part of that outcome, for which we cannot pass the buck, will be 
our attitude towards Argentina during the next five years. 

Today the issue hangs in the balance. Two great American nations, each carry- 
ing enormous responsibility for leadership, are now seriously at odds. Yet. the people 
of .each, I am. convinced, hope ardently for better relations; sincerely regret the 
difficulties which are not being cleared away. 

These difficulties alone indicate that the old game, under the old rules of power 
politics, is failing to work. Is it not time to recognize that and to act from those 
more generous motives which inspire generous response? Restraint and patience are 
an obvious part of the need, but more is called for. 

First of all, it is our move. Much that has been done should.in all candor be 
undone. Following that, there must be a pattern on the positive side: For instance, 
the possible establishment of a Joint Committee, perhaps formed of three outstand- 
ing private citizens from each country, to develop for governmental consideration an 
integrated program of genuine Argentine-United States collaboration in cultural as 
well as economic fields. Such a mutual study, undertaken now, might well ote gyi 
the whole future of Pan-American relations. 

If the problem has here been oversimplified, it is because the elementary facts 
seem so clear to an American visitor to Argentina whose responsibility is only that 


of the average citizen. But it is the average man who knows that friendship will work, 

if we have the humility, the courage, and the understanding to make it work. 

Tune 7, 1944. 

(Editors’ note: Francis C, Stokes is a New Jersey manufacturer of tomato products. 
His journey to Argentina was on behalf of Russian War Relief, Inc., of which 
he is a director. Mr. Stokes knowledge of Latin American problems is far more 
extensive than he modestly indicates.) 





MILITARY AND SPIRITUAL UNITY 
By Felix Morley 


With the cross-Channel invasion, following immediately on the end of the long 
stalemate in Italy, the war in Europe has entered what may well prove to be its de- 
cisive phase. If so, diplomatic rather than military questions will soon come to the 
fore in public thinking. As the latter are satisfactorily answered by the Allied armies, 
unreconciled issues of statesmanship will immediately take their place. 

The coordination of military endeavor among the United Nations has been 
remarkable. In the words of President Roosevelt: “It is significant that Rome has 
been liberated by the armed forces of many nations.” Even more significant was the 
perfect Anglo-American teamwork, on land, at sea and in the air, which made pos- 
sible the successful descent on the coast of Normandy. Both in preparation and in 
execution the achievement of the military has approached perfection. 

On the less sensational though equally difficult political side the picture is less 
" appealing. Here the invasion finds no less than five major issues unresolved, all of 
primary importance in the establishment of any European order. 

The most recalcitrant of these issues is the bitter dispute between Russia and 
Poland over the composition of the Polish Government and the location of that na- 
tion’s eastern frontier. Settlement here has been dangerously delayed and it was only 
on the eve of the invasion that Premier Mikolajczyk finally reached Washington to 
consult with President Roosevelt on the problem. 

Similar uncertainty rules 'in regard to the status of the French Committee of 
National Liberation, headed by General de Gaulle. With the invasion well underway 
there is no decision as to the government which should be recognized in France. 
Disagreement between the Allies here is almost as pronounced as in the case of 
Poland and threatens to be as serious in its results. 

Less dangerous, but still highly disconcerting, are the political difficulties found 
in Jugoslavia and Greece. In neither case is there any accord as to which anti-Nazi 
faction shall receive backing as the nucleus of recognized government. The prospects 
for eventual unity are somewhat brighter in occupied Italy. But Premier Bonomi will 
need strong and affirmative support if he is to produce stability in that shattered and 
demoralized country. 

II 


This lack of unity.for constructive ends gives an additional importance to the 
recent carefully considered speeches of two great leaders of men, the one in the 
temporal, the other in the spiritual, field. 

When Winston Churchill addressed the House of Commons on May 24, he 
knew it would be his last message before the opening of the invasion. And when 
Pope Pius addressed the College of Cardinals on June 2, he knew that the tide of 
war was about to sweep over the Eternal City. The thoughts of these great men 
were akin to the extent that in both cases they were evoked by the pressure of awful 
responsibility. But there the similarity ceased. 
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Saying, with characteristic courage, that he “thought it right to speak bluntly,” 
Mr. Churchill asserted that: ““As the war has progressed it has become less ideologi- 
cal in its character.” In consequence, the policy of Great Britain should now be one 
of expediency: 

“In one place we support a King, in neather a Communist. There is no 
attempt by us to enforce particular ideologies. We only want to beat the enemy 
and then, in happy and serene peace, let the best expression be given by the will 
of the people.” 

Subordination of the democratic ideal, whether to Franco or to Tito, was justified 
by Mr. Churchill as furthering what he called “the principle of unconditional sur- 
render.” It should not be overlooked that Pope Pius, without mentioning the British 
Prime Minister, promptly repudiated both the content and the conclusion of this 
argument. 

For the Catholic Church, the Supreme Pontiff told the Cardinals, there can be 
no compromising with the moral law. As the armies of supposedly Christian nations 
struggled at the very gates of Rome, the Pope emphasized the responsibility of the 
Mother Church to “exert her activity to the advantage not only of Christendom but 
of the entire world.” Then, as though in direct answer to the unconditional sur- 
render demand, the Pope said: 


“In any war where.one of the belligerents succeeded only through the 
_ power of the sword and other means of irresistible coercion, in reaching a 


clean and unquestioned victory, it would find itself in the position of being 
physically able to dictate an inequitable peace imposed by force. But it is cer- 
tain that nobody, whose conscience is illumined by the principles of true jus- 
tice, could recognize in such a precarious solution the character of assured and 
prudent wisdom.” 


Ill 


With the Vatican under the physical control or me Allies the position of the 
Pope in respect to the making of peace acquires a new importance. As long as his 
pronouncements were issued behind the German lines, it could be asserted that they 
were in some way affected by enemy influences. With Rome in Allied hands such 
suggestions become untenable. Beyond that, Pius XII can now more freely exercise 
his unique authority as a spiritual leader. 


In his broadcast immediately preceding the start of the invasion President Roose- 
velt called Rome “‘a symbol of authority.” It is precisely because of that authority in 
the spiritual realm that the capture of this city is so significant. Because of the debased 
character of Axis policy the physical possession of Rome gave no moral advantage 
to our enemies. It will do so for the Allied cause, if that proves itself to be based on 
something more firm than mete expediency. 


The tremendous events of this June bring closer the great test for the United 
Nations in that spiritual realm to which in the long run successful politics must con- 
form. And the searching character of this test was emphasized by the Pope on the 
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eve of the fall of Rome, in a message clearly designed for those then about to take 
possession of the Eternal City. There is, said the Pontiff, much hope in the increasing 
numbers who show deep concern over “the fundamental outlook and the detailed 
guiding principles of the future peace.” Yet: 

“Beside the heralds of wisdom and moderation there are not wanting others 
who scarcely dissimulate their program of violence or who openly espouse 
vengeance . . . Those who are under the domination of such feelings go on, as 
in a hypnotic sleep, through abysses of unspeakable sacrifice, and constrain 
others to a war of extermination that drains their life blood, a war whose 
economic, social and spiritual eee threaten to become the scourge of 
the age to come.” 

IV 

With the rapid advance in Italy, the cross-Channel invasion and the anticipated 
resumption of the Russian offensive, the walls of Festung Europa—Hitler’s “Euro- 
pean Fortress”—are threatened from three directions. If these walls are breached, 
from the south, the north, the east, the fire of the liberating armies will. sweep through 
to consume the entire structure of Nazi domination. , 

Unfortunately, much more than German power may easily be obliterated in this 
avenging fire. Already desolation has blighted the once lovely peninsula of Italy. 
Now it spreads again towards previously martyred towns of France and threatens 
anew the ravaged democracy of Finland. The shadow side of Europe’s liberation is 
the physical destruction of the seat of Western Civilization, the ruin of that once 
united Christendom in whose behalf the Pope appropriately makes his noble plea. 

It is this dual aspect of invasion which explains why the achievement of mili- 
tary unity, concerned primarily with inevitable destruction, is not enough. Political 
unity, with immediate and effective reconstruction as its goal, is also essential if the 
“liberation” of shattered Europe is to prove other than a mocking and deceptive 
phrase. 

Amid Europe’s anguish the Pope reminds us that the great need today is to re- 
ject emotion incompatible with the Christian faith “and to promote that which is 
consonant with it.” The community of unparalleled suffering should of itself dispose 
humanity to that effort. Additional warning is found in the fact that the Allied 
military leaders are working together much more effectively than are the spokesmen 
of civil and spiritual unity. 

In The Aftermath Winston Churchill has brilliantly described the disillusion- 
ment and political degeneracy which followed the last war. None knew better than 
the British Prime Minister that the “happy and serene peace” of which he speaks 
will not automatically succeed to victory on the starved and blighted battlefield 
which Europe has now become. 

June 14, 1944, 





THE LIGHTS GO OUT IN FINLAND 
By Felix Morley 


Resumption of the Russian offensive in the form of a major attack on Finland 
was something of a surprise to Americans who have not closely examined Stalin’s 
policy towards this little Scandinavian democracy. Following the Anglo-American 
invasion of France it was generally expected that the Russian armies would again 
push towards Central Europe, confronting Hitler with major pressures operating 
simultaneously from west, south, and east. 

Of course General Govorov’s offensive .on the Karelian Isthmus, northwest of 
Leningrad, is for the gigantic Russian army a relatively minor undertaking. Less 
than ten Soviet divisions are said to be involved, leaving plenty of striking force 
available for the anticipated drive towards Warsaw and the German frontier. Yet the 
fact remains that on Moscow’s list of political priorities the defeat of Finland has 
been given precedence over that of Germany. 

There is every indication that Stalin’s strategy will be’ successful. It took less 
than four winter months—from November 30, 1939 to March 12, 1940—for the 
Red armies to crush Finland during their last attack. The Russian forces are now 
better led, better organized; and far better equipped—with supplies furnished by 
the United States—than was the case nearly. five years ago. Finland, on the other 
hand, is near the point of exhaustion. Short of a miracle, only large-scale German 
assistance could now prevent another military triumph at Finnish expense. 

Even if there were not pressing. need for German manpower and munitions 
elsewhere, it is unlikely that Nazi aid would be forthcoming for Finland. That coun- 
try is not a member of the Axis, is not an ally of Germany, and has throughout the 
war insisted that its defensive struggle against Russia is wholly independent of the 
major conflict. Moreover, the geographical location of Finland is such that its sub- 
jection by the Soviet Union will add little additional menace to the much more serious 
dangers now posed for Festung Europa—the crumbling “European Fortress.” 


; II 
; The present Russian offensive against. Finland is a continuation, this time to 
final decision, of that launched by Stalin on November 30,1939. 

History records no more clear-cut act of aggression than this wholly unprovoked 
assault on a small democracy by an imperialistic dictatorship at least fifty times as 
powerful in manpower, area, and resources. As President Roosevelt commented at 
the time: “Nobody with any pretense of common sense believes that Finland had any 
ulterior designs on the integrity or safety of the Soviet Union.” 

Following the first unheralded bombing of its capital the Finnish Government, 
from the outset a loyal member of the League of Nations, promptly appealed its case 
to the Geneva agency. On December 14, 1939, after thorough investigation, the 
League Assembly by unanimous vote took action which ‘ ‘solemnly condemns” the 
Russian “aggression” and: 
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“urgently appeals to every Member of the League to provide Finland with 
such material and humanitarian assistance as may be in its power, and to refrain 
from any action which might weaken Finland’s power of resistance.” 

On the same day the League Council, “associating itself with the condemnation 
by the Assembly,” formally expelled the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics from 
membership in the League of Nations, an action which has never been rescinded. 

A few weeks later, when the Finnish army was still resisting gallantly, Winston 
Churchill pronounced a somewhat intemperate verdict on the Russian aggression. 
On January 20, 1940, Mr. Churchill said: 

“Only Finland—superb, nay sublime—in the jaws of peril—Finland shows 
what free men can ‘do. The service rendered by Finland to mankind is mag- 
nificent. They have exposed, for all the world to see, the military incapacity of 
the Red Army and of the Red Air Force. Many illusions about Soviet Russia 
have been dispelled in these few fierce weeks of fighting in the Arctic Circle. 
Everyone can see how Communism rots the soul of a nation; how it makes it 
abject and hungry in peace, and proves it base and abominable in war. We 
cannot tell what the fate of Finland may be, but no more mournful spectacle 
could be presented as to what is left of civilized mankind than that this splen- 
did Northern race should be at last worn down and reduced to servitude worse 
than death by the dull brutish force of overwhelming numbers.” 


III 


The Russo-Finnish war of 1939-40 was terminated by the Treaty of Moscow, 
whereby Finland ceded to Russia about ten per cent of her cultivated area, including 
Viipuri (Viborg), the second city of the republic, now seemingly to experience 
permanent Russian reoccupation. In addition, Finland agreed to lease to the Soviet 
Union for thirty years the territory of Cape Hanko and adjacent islands, for the 
establishment of a Russian naval base. 

Free transit to Norway of Russian nationals and goods, across the narrow Pet- 
samo area in northern Finland, was arranged. To facilitate similar Russian access to 
Sweden the Finnish Government agreed to construct a strategic railway connecting 
_ the head of the Gulf of Bothnia with a new Russian line, running southeast from 
Kandalaksha on the Leningrad-Murmansk artery. 

Immediately after conclusion of the Peace of Moscow, however, a plan for the 
permanent subjection of Finland to Russia was indicated by a whole new series of de- 
mands from Moscow. The first of these was a virtual order to the Finns to abandon 
all idea of a defensive alliance with their. sister democracies of Sweden and Norway. 

This was followed by notification that it was “essential” for Russian trains, 
carrying Russian troops-and war material, to be given right of way over the Finnish 
railroads connecting with the leased naval base at Hanko. When this major conces. 
sion was granted, another, also unmentioned in the Treaty of Moscow, was demanded, 
in the form of a request for at least partial control of the valuable Petsamo nickel 
mines. Under strong pressure it was agreed that these should be administered by a 
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joint Finnish-Russian company. Thereupon Molotoy insisted that the managing 
director of the company must be a Soviet official. 

Among many other significant privileges extorted by Russia oh the conclusion 
of peace was the demand that the Aaland Islands, lying between Finland and Sweden, 
should be demilitarized and placed under Russian supervision. A further part of the 
record was the constant espionage carried on by nominal consular officials, for whom 
permission to travel in restricted areas, with freedom from any control by Finnish 
authorities, was insistently demanded by Moscow. 


IV 

Finland’s “ordeal by peace” became ordeal by war again when Germany invaded 
Russia on June 22, 1941. Part of the Russian response was scattered bombings of 
Finnish ships and territory and, on June 25, an all-out air attack. After four days 
of futile protests the Finnish Parliament, on June 26, unanimously approved military 
resistance and President Ryti broadcast a restrained address to his people, in which 
he said: 

“The new attack-on Finland by the Soviet Usiens3 is the terminal point of 
the policy followed by the Soviet Union toward Finland since the Peace Treaty 
of Moscow in March, 1940. The purpose of that policy has been to destroy the 
independence of our nation and to enslave our people . . . To reduce ‘this pres- 
sure, to destroy the eternal menace, to secure a happy and peaceful life for com- 
ing generations, we now embark on our defensive battle.” 

In Russia’s behalf it must be said that Moscow has made little or no attempt to 
conceal the objective of absorbing Finland into the Soviet Union. Nor is this a new 
ambition. As far back as January, 1940, Mr. Herbert B. Elliston, a former British 
national who is now chief editorial writer for the Washington Post, reported from 
Helsinki: ’ 

“There is no doubt that the price asked of the British for a Russian pact 
included acquiescence in the extinguishment of Finnish independence. The 
Finns are grateful to the British for refusing to be accessory to the crime, a 
word, incidentally, which sounds like’ a Sunday-school picnic to one who wit- 
nessed the bombing of Helsinki. | 
_ To appease Stalin, both Great Britain and the United States now seem prepared 

“to be accessory to the crime.” For the Department of State’s selection of this mo- 
ment to oust Hjalmar J. Procopé, the highly popular Finnish Minister in Washing- 
ton, can only be interpreted as advance approval for Russia’s apparent intent to con- 
vert Finland into a “Karelian Soviet Republic.” 

The United States is at peace with Finland, as Russia is at peace with Japan. 
But many have noted that it is the Finnish Minister in Washington—not the Japa- 


nese Ambassador in Moscow—who is now handed his passport and placed under 
house arrest. 


‘Tune 21, 1944. 





HOW STRONG IS CHINA? 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


Vice-President Wallace’s visit to China and Russia is closely linked up with 
the unfavorable turn of military events in the long, sluggish Sino-Japanese wat. 
Even before the Japanese struck with unusual power and registered considerable 
gains both north and south of the Yangtze River, a shrill note of urgency was en- 
tering into some of the appeals from Chungking for larger and more effective Amer- 
ican ‘aid. 

Americans have been so much impressed by reports of successful air and naval 
action in the South Pacific that they are sometimes inclined to. overlook the import- 
ancé of China as a political and military ally, and the truly desperate plight to 
which China has been reduced by seven years of war on its own territory and hostile 
blockade. This blockade has become tighter as a result of Soviet preoccupation 
with the war against Germany and the cutting of the Burma Road. 

China has lost its seven largest cities—Peking, Tientsin, Shanghai, Nanking, 
Hankow, Tsingtao, and Canton. Between eighty and ninety: per cent of its limited 
network of railways is in the hands of the Japanese and this is also true as regards 
the larger and more navigable part of its great river artery, the Yangtze. The area 
controlled by the Japanese and by the Nanking government of Wang Ching-wei in- 
cludes some of the most fertile rice-lands of the country; much of the territory under 
the rule of Chiang Kai-shek consists of barren mountainous regions. The value of 
the Chinese currency has béen eaten away by a disastrous inflation. — 

An ‘industrialized western country would have collapsed under such pressures. 
One of China’s: weaknesses—the primitive state of its economic development—has 
indirectly proved ‘a source of strength. The vast majority of the Chinese are peas- 
ants and can scratch a scanty living out of the soil. 

Still the situation in China, military, political and economic, is so desperate 
that it will call for all the counsel and encouragement. Mr. Wallace may bring. 
There is'a rigid censorship in Chungking and some of the more alarming facts about 
local rebellions and famines have been held back or softened down in transmission. 


II 
For several years Japanese military strategy in China has been rather passive. 
The war has been carried on languidly and sporadically. The Chinese, because of 
their lack of artillery and aviation, have been unable to recover any of the larger 
cities where the Japanese have firmly entrenched themselves. The Japanese, while 
they have conducted periodic raids into Chinese territory, have made little serious 
effort to expand their zones of occupation. 

_ But now the Japanese are striking harder and more purposefully. Their maximum 
objective may well be to knock China out of the war before the American troops, 
operating in Northern Burma, can break the cordon which the Japanese have thrown 
around the approach to China from this direction. It should be noted that this 
cordon is strengthened by the rugged, roadless character of the terrain. Even if 
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General Joseph Stilwell should achieve his dream ot avenging the ‘‘hell of a beating” 
which, in Stilwell’s own candid words, the Allied forces received in this region in 
1942, a considerable amount of time would elapse before a regular flow of supplies 
into China could be organized. 


The Japanese are apparently trying to make time work for them in China. All 
their military moves, actual and threatened, seem designed to wrest from China its 
last remaining links of rail communication. Should this attempt succeed, the pros- 
pect of building up in China the powerful, well-equipped bases which are a necessary 
prerequisite to a sustained bombing offensive (foreshadowed by our air attack on the 


Yawata Steel Works) against Japan’s industrial centers would be gravely delayed, if 
not thwarted altogether. 


~ ‘Within recent weeks the Japanese have mounted three offensives. One has pro- 
ceeded westward along the Lunghai Railway and has led to the capture of the im- 
portant towns of Kaifeng and Loyang. Sian, capital’of Shensi Province and scene of 
the spectacular “kidnapping” of Chiang Kai-shek in December, 1936, is an imme- 
diate objective. Should the Chiriese resistance crumble completely, the Japanese 
might cut in from the ‘north toward Chungking. A second offensive temporarily gave 
the Japanese complete control of the Peking-Hankow Railway, acvapent the Chinese 
claim to have regaified some ground in this section. 


’ The Japanese in a third'drive have taken Changsha, capital of Hunan Province. 
They now threaten Hengyang, like Changsha an important. city on the Hankow- 
Canton railway. Should they capture Hengyang, they will have covered half the 
distance from Hankow, their central base, to the south coast. An increased interest 
in rail communication is probably being forced on the Japanese by og attrition of 
their shipping. 

ra Hl 
AS difficult ‘element in the Chinese situation is the state of latent civil 
war between the ruling Kuomintang and the Chinese Communists. The latter, main- 
tain a “state within a state” in Northwestern China, with their capital's in the cave 
city of Yenan, in North Shensi. 


“Theoretically there is a united front between Kicinindinig and Communists for 
the purpose of carrying on the war against Japan. But the bitter memories on both . 
sides of the fierce social civil war which raged in China for many years after 1927 
have not been outlived. Considerable numbers of Kuomintang troops are employed 
in watching and blockading the Communist area. 

The throwing back of the Chinese nationalist government into the interior of 
the country has tended to increase the influence in Kuomintang councils of the con- 
servative landed gentry. While the Communists, under the double pressure of instruc- 
tions from Moscow and Chinese conditions, have considerably toned down the all- 
out revolutionism to which they were committed in the late twenties and early 


thirties, there is still a considerable gap between their political and economic aims 
and those of the Kuomintang. 
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Until 4 cordial working agreement can be established between the national gov- 
ernment and the Communists, China’s war effort—already pitifully limited by the 
industrial backwardness and isolation of the country—is bound to suffer further 
impairment. * j | 

IV 

It is obvious that no very favorable answer, as of the present, could be returned 
to the question: How strong is China? The country is rent with internal division, 
starved of food and manufactured goods, unable to play more than a passive holding 
role in the war. 

China’s assets of strength are in the future. They would include its large 
population and vast area, its prospective position, after the fall of Japan, as the 
strongest Oriental nation, its. possibilities of industrial progress, with the aid 
of foreign capital and technical aid, after the end of the war. It is this perspective, 
held up at Cairo and no doubt confirmed by the exuberant Mr. Wallace, that gives 
the Chinese nationalist regime a stake in the outcome of the war, an impulse to 
fight on under the present discouraging conditions. 

Yet it would be an illusion to imagine that China’s status as a great power will | 
be automatically assured by the defeat of Japan. In the first place, China must re- 
tain a minimum of military strength and cohesion if it is to be utilized effectively 
as a base from which to rain blows on Japan. It would be a cruel irony if the Ameri- 
can Navy, following the strategy indicated by Admiral Chester Nimitz, would fight 
its way through to the coast of China, only to find that there was no Chinese military 
force with which it could effectively cooperate. 

. Looking further ahead, it would seem that a firm agreement between the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union is necessary in the Far East—as in Europe 
— if the fruits of victory are to be assured. There are disquieting rumors that Japan 
has transferred some of its better military units from Manchuria to the fronts in 
China. This may be a sequel to the recent Soviet-Japanese agreement, providing for 
_ fendition of the Japanese oil and coal concessions in Northern Sakhalin and for a 
five-year convention regulating Japanese fishing rights in Soviet waters. 

It will be interesting to learn whether Mr. Wallace, along with impressions 

- of new Soviet industrial centers in Siberia, will bring back some definite intimations 
"as to Soviet policy in relation to the Far Eastern war and China’s border regions. 
June 28, 1944. ; 





THE INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
By Solidus 


Delegates of 44 governments gathered at Bretton Woods, N. H., this week to 
discuss international monetary and financial problems. While stabilization of national 
currencies is the glamor topic on the agenda, the whole problem of international 
banking and the settlement of the international balance of , payments arising from 
both trade and investments also confronts the delegations. 

Whether the conference is destined to produce concrete results or not, it consti- 
tutes the most impressive international meeting in this field since the conference held 
in London in 1933, which abruptly adjourned upon receipt of a cable from the 
President of the United States declaring that domestic problems take priority over 
efforts at international stabilization, and each country must look to its own interests 
first. 

Much water has flowed under the bridge since Roosevelt's “America First” pol- 
icy of that year. The Bretton Woods meeting is by no means the opening of 4 new in- 
ternational story. It is but one more round in a complex game in which the United 
States, Great Britain, Russia, and other powers have been playing, principally with 
the age-old counter of gold, since 1933. To understand Bretton Woods, one must 
review the varying moves of the players in the intervening years. 


I 

Gold plays the major role in this contest. But while rae holdings—like those 
at Fort Knox—are of great importance, gold production also assumes a big role. The. 
principal gold-producing countries in order of importance are: South Africa, Russia, 
Canada, the United States. Approximately three-fifths of the annual production of 
gold originates from within the Commonwealth of British Nations, not much under 
one-fifth from the Soviet Union, about one-tenth from mines in the United States. 

The United States in 1933-34, in an effort to lift itself out of the depression and 
stimulate American exports, reduced the amount of gold represented by the dollar by 
40% and the price of gold arrived at $35 an ounce, as of January 31, 1934, as against 
$20.67 an ounce, as it had been for generations before June, 1933. 

There is little evidence that American foreign business profited from these mon- 
etaty operations. But it is certain that the economic interests of two other nations 
did. The Soviet Union had suffered from a deficit in its export-import balance for 
years. But the rise in the gold price; by American conten a the gold-producing 
Soviet Union overnight to wipe out its deficit. “prosperity” ‘period of 
1934-'36, so often hailed by Soviet sympathizers, was oe gteatly in debt to the 
‘American currency moves. In fact, some observers say, “The United States has saved 
the Soviet Union twice: in 1933-34 by its purchase of gold at $15 an ounce greater 
than the hitherto prevailing market price; and next by its entrance into the war 
which forced Germany to hold many troops in Western Europe.” 

The British Empire has similarly been a beneficiary of this American: gold 
price. Since 1933 we have purchased about 15 billion dollars worth of gold, perhaps 
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as much as two-thirds of it from the British Empire. Whatever our. intentions, <his 
made available to the Empire a volume of purchasing power of incalculable impor- 
‘tance during the years of depression, 1933-36, and those of Imperial Rearmament, 
from February, 1937 on. 

At first our Treasury bought gold apparently to build a new and more favorable 
price structure for goods and commodities, so as to stimulate re-employment. When 
this failed, the Treasury began to cultivate a reputation for favoring stabilization. 
But it was the policies of the Treasury of gold-buying and borrowing from the banks 
that gave a more selfish impetus towards a desire for currency stabilization. 

It happened this way. Foreign gold, sold to the Treasury, created mounting 
balances in dollats here and increased the excess reserves of the banks, which the 
Treasury tapped with its accelerated borrowing program. Mvanwhile, what the Treas- 
ury borrowed gave it the funds-to buy more foreign gold. Although this “square 
dance”’ was improvised rather than planned that way, it bade fair to tie all curren- 
cies in the world to the dollar. Thus grew the process by which the Treasury wanted 
stabilization of world currencies on its own terms, for its own purposes. 


Hil - 

Other ‘countries naturally did not wax enthusiastic over this “currency imperial. 
ism.”” But Great Britain, in a vulnerable international position, had to show some 
deference to Washington. Hence they sent John Maynard Keynes to Washington, 
where. his reputed “‘leftish” ‘tendencies gave him a good reception in New Deal cir- 
cles. Soon both he and the Treasury were wprbing out plans for. currency credit con- 
trol for the entire world. 

Now, Keynes is.not a member of the British Faliaas and, while a director of the 
Bank of England, le: exerts no substantial influence on its policy. Any plan he would 
propose: could be put forward by the British Government as they saw fit, and pushed 
or dropped as circumstances dictated. Meanwhile Dr. White of the U. S. Treasury 
had concocted this own plan, ‘whereby the dollar, ‘nominally representative of gold, 
would ive the standard of the. world. Washington hoped to win assent from the 
British or at least a favorable compromise but in private, without famarensionn or 
other interference. 

. But the British were not really interested in the adoption of either plan. The 
British want an elastic set-up—they want to make no commitments now, so as to 
retain their bargaining position for the difficult post-war era. Hence, they pulled off 
a.coup, distasteful to Washington. They stated that they would release the Keynes 
plan to the press April 8, 1943, and thereby forced the Treasury to release the White 
plan on April 6. Morgenthau unhappily had to meet the challenge of the Keynes 
plan in the open. : 

But Morgenthau did not possess the contacts.to meet this challenge. in private. 
The British saw to it that finance ministers and central bank executives all over the 
world received “education” from “competent” sources on the merits of an elastic 
scheme—not necessarily the Keynes plan, but any elastic scheme calculated to pro- 
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. mote trade from countries producing raw materials, The Washington scheme was 


skilfully profiled as a rigid program enabling Washington to say how much trade 
should flow anywhere and through what channels, This had its effect particularly in 
South America. As for South Africa, the greatest gold-producing country, its Min- 
ister of Finance announced in April, 1944 that no stabilization scheme would prevent 
her from selling gold wherever it brought the highest price—in short, a world free 
gold market, the opposite of Washington’s plan for controlled ae Britain indi- 
rectly supported this policy. 

Then came the Memorandum of Agreement of April 21, 1944. Thirty countries 
agreed to discuss setting up an institution to promote monetary cooperation, exchange 
stability, and equilibrium in the balance of payments, as well as a high level of em- 
ployment, real income, and the expansion of trade. The Memorandum represented 
a substantial shift towards the London position. Nevertheless, the:Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir John Anderson, on May 10 announced that the British Government 
would not accept the gold standard as formerly existent, nor allow any exchange ratio 
for the pound to be imposed on her. This coolness towards the Memorandum, on 
which the present conference is based, is further reflected in Moscow's expressed 
intention to preserve her freedom of action—understandable in view of her profitable 
bold production. : 

IV 

In short, with this kind of setting, the prospect of tangible results from Bretton 
Woods is not. bright. The composition of the delegations is significant. Whereas the 
United States has an impressive array of Cabinet officers, heads of emergency agen- 
cies, and four members of Congress, the British delegation has no major Cabinet 
officer, but does include an array of eminent economists, versed in the nimblest of 
dialectical acrobatics. The Russians and Chinese have sent administrative technicians, 
hardly in a position to commit their Governments. 

Naturally, many delegations of countries sorely in need, like the Chinese, will 
play along with the United States. But other delegations will matk time, make 
speeches, explore alternatives, and suggest that later on the discussion should be 
resumed. First of all, the war, they will feel, had better be brought to a‘conclusion, 
as well as the curious financial “‘square dance” of the United States. Some may even 
murmur that the ten-year search for a decent burial for the deficit financing of the 


United States will have to go on, without dragging in all the financial structures of 
the rest of the world. 


July 5, 1944, ; 

(Editors’ note: The author, an American economist, has chosen as his nom de 
plume the name of the great gold coin of the Rorhan Empire in its best days; 
currency depreciation made of the solidus the humble sow of recent centuries.) 
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A BETTER BASIS FOR FOREIGN POLICY 
By Hugh Gibson 


It is high time we outgrew the erroneous idea that foreign policy is the exclu- 
sive preserve of the Department of State. 

Fundamentally the Department is no more than the President’s instrument of 
negotiation with other governments, There is a relatively narrow field where it can 
operate alone. In most cases foreign policy decisions must be. implemented by the 
Senate, by Congress as a whole, by such departments as War, Navy, Treasury, Com- 
merce, or by such agencies as the Board of Economic Warfare, Lend-Lease, etc. Fur- 
ther, the Department of State has no authority to decide what these other agencies 
are to do. Indeed, it does not always possess expert knowledge on which to base a 
decision as to what they can and should do. 

This situation clearly indicates the need for close integration of all the agen- 
cies dealing with international relations. Until we have achieved some such integra- 
tion, the Department of State can never successfully take the lead either in formul- 
ating a national foreign policy or in conducting it successfully when formulated. 

Then there is a preliminary handicap to be overcome before we can get started 
in the attainment of those better international relations which all desire. We act- 
ually lack facilities for adopting a foreign policy and making it operate. It does 
not suffice for a hypothetical policy to be intelligent and. desirable. It cannot be 
realized by official proclamation or editorial acclamation. We must face the fact 
that our whole machinery for dealing with foreign affairs is utterly outmoded and 
calls for drastic overhauling. 

Foreign policy is the most difficult and intricate of all government problems. 
Instead of dealing chiefly with tangibles, as is the case in the work of most. executive 
agencies, that of the Department of State deals largely with imponderables. There- 
fore it becomes the more essential to have close coordination of all agencies con- 
cerned with foreign policy. Such coordination is now. sadly lacking. This deplorable 
situation is the fault of nobody in particular but rather the result of uncorrected 
historical development. . 3 

II 

_ The problem is furher aggravated by the fact that some Presidents have a weak- 
ness for personal, private diplomacy carried on in complete disregard of the Deni 
ment of State. 

Our present slap-dash method of handling foreign affairs is a far cry from 
what was originally planned by the Founding Fathers, They foresaw and preacsibed a 
close collaboration between the Executive and the Senate. - 

_ Although many acts of the Executive are still subject to review a the Senate, 
the provisions for its active participation in the conduct of foreign affairs have become 
a dead letter. In our early days, with a small government operating in a village, the 
members of the Senate and the heads of the various departments could be kept closely 
informed as to what part each would be called upon to play. We can no longer de- 
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pend upon such simple relationships—and at the same time it is more than ever 
essential that the Department of State be in intimate contact with those whose 
assistance is indispensable to it. 


Relations between the Department of State phar the other Executive agencies are 
at present on a day-to-day basis; that is to say, everything is done by improvisa- 
tion. There are interdepartmental committees but no adequate provision for all these 
agencies to work together continuously on their common problems, The situation is 
just as absurd as it would be to have a great private enterprise conducted by a lot 
of independent and sometimes antagonistic departments. We need facilities enabling 
our different agencies to “grow up” with our problems so that they can always fore- 
see what demands will be made upon them. Without such knowledge these agencies 
cannot be expected to play their part with maximum effectiveness. 

If we are to play our part in the world, we need some resolute ‘modernizing of 
our governmental machinery. 


Ill 
In order to achieve this I would advocate setting up something in the nature of 
@ permanent COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE—for that is exactly what an 
adequate board of policy would be. The Department of State must, of course, conduct 
our foreign relations; that is to say, the current business with other nations. But if 
this is to be done well it must be along lines laid down by agreement among all the 
agencies that are called on to contribute in any way, in the light of precise knowl- 


edge of what each of them can contribute to the agreed objective. 


My idea is that this Council should be an autonomous government department, 
a sort of Siamese twin of the Department of State, made up of full-time representa- 
tives of all branches of the government having to do with foreign affairs. 


It may be objected that this is a needless complication and that the Council 
could well be an integral part of the Department of State. That overlooks the nature 
of the coordinating organ which is proposed. The Council should for obvious reasons 
be under the chairmanship of the Secretary of State, but would be composed of high- 
ranking, responsible representatives of the Departments of the Treasury, Commerce, 
War, Navy, and some of the alphabeticals. I would also make the radical suggestion 
that there be majority and minority representatives of both the Senate Coinmittee on 
Foreign Relations and the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

This is, of course, to advocate a distinct departure from our present practice. . 
However, I am convinced from long experience that if we bring the people’s rep- 
resentatives to patticipate in the formulation of foreign policy, we shall get back to 
something like the spirit of the Constitution, which prescribed senatorial “advice” 
as well as “consent” for important decisions. Having sat in on discussions leading to 
decisions, these men would be in a position to go before the Senate and vouch for 
the reasonableness of the agreements reached. Under present conditions they have 
no such yardstick, and much of our présent difficulty is due to the fact that there is 
‘no adequate provision for senatorial advice. 
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The Senate is largely ignored until agreements are reached, and then faced with 
the alternative of accepting a fait accompli or-being held up to public scorn for 
obstruction. We should be able to devise some more mature and intelligent method. 


- Although some attempts have been made to improve interdepartmental collab- 
oration ‘and to keep Congress informed, for all ptactical purposes we are still im- 
provising,—tidying up messes, rather than avoiding them. 

We badly need a joint effort of governmental agencies to build up and main. 
tain for the government and people a clear and understandable picture of shifting 
situations all over the world, of our own changing problems, and of the means at 
our disposal for adjusting the various sets of conditions. We have many bits of this 
kaleidoscopic picture scattered about among the bureaus of the Department of ‘State 
and in 6ther governmient offices, but they have never been brought together to give 
us an overall picture. If the government once possessed such an understanding of 
its task, it could be expected to work far more effectively. 

Another important consideration is that the American people could thus for the 
first time be given a teliable picture of the international scene and would be able 
to judge developments ona firmer basis of knowledge. The people should be aad 
cially informed ‘as to foreign policy, as to out aims and purposes. 

In'the last few years they have given morte time and attention than ever befote 
to study and discussion of world affairs. There is growing recognition that we shall 
not get the full benefit of a good peace without a sound foreign policy; that unless 
our policy ‘has continuity,:we cannot play our part in the world as dependable asso- 
ciates »in long-range’ international collaboration. All this discussion is of great 
value for, given time, our people have a way of reaching sound conclusions, of .dis- 
tinguishing between. the true and the spurious. They are demonstrating that capacity 
now, for the discussions today are far more practical than those of a few years ago. 

As.we work our'way.toward:an informed public opinion, to which the proposed 
Council of National Defense would contribute, we can look forward with increasing 
confidence. to playing a sd and effective Pee in world affairs. 

July. 12, 1944: 
(Editors’ . note: . Hugh 2 Nah yet United States. Ambassador to ale 

Brazil, and Poland;:is co-author. with Herbert Hoover of The Problems of 

Lasting Peace, and author of The Road. to Foreign Policy.) 












ONLY TWO GREAT POWERS 
By Felix Morley 


Recent months have brought a decided clarification of the form of international 
organization which may be expected after the war. This clarification, it should be 
noted, has come not as.a result of planning and blue-printing but through the physical: 
evolution of the world conflict. So colossal is the upheaval that its own dynamic 
force is now determining the shape of things to come. 

There are still many uncertainties which only the future course of hostilities 
can resolve. But there are also some vitally important certainties, now so well es- 
tablished that their effect on the structure of the post-war world’ can be discerned. 
Of these certainties the two which are most significant are the growth of American 
and the growth of Russia power. Those two developments alone will set the frame: 
work of the ultimate peace. 

. The increase in the power of the United States and Russia is relative as well as 
absolute. These two nations have obviously made unprecedented strides in productive 
capacity, in industrial organization, and in the mobilization of vast resources to 
make their governmental wills effective. And these gains have the more outdistanced 
those of other nations because of a net deterioration in the latter. This. uneven 
national development means that the old Balance of Power, thoroughly shattered by 
the war, will not again be re-established. It means that the coming world order must 
inevitably follow new and largely unforeshadowed lines. 

Even yet there is inadequate realization of the scope of the catastrophe which 
has overwhelmed Europe. There is little appreciation of the fact that it is the 
status of Europe as a continent, rather than that of individual European nations, 
which is changing decisively for the worse. It goes relatively unnoticed that Great 
Britain; so closely tied to Europe, sinks in the scale of nations along with those 
which were her good neighbors. 

Careful attention should be given to the implications of such official statements 
as that made by Lord Woolton, the British Minister of Reconstruction, the other day: 
“We have sold all we have and have incurred overseas s debts double. the amount of 
our erie Overseas investment.” . : 
II Sines 

‘In 1939, as in 1914, Western Europe was the seat of four “Great Powers’ — 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and ‘Italy. In spite of the strains and changes. of 
World War. I the decisions of each of those four governments counted, in the gen- 
eral picture of international relations, as much. as the decisions of Russia, Japan, or 
the United States. 


Of these seven erstwhile “Great Powers” the future of sheath ps ia 
and-unfortunately also France—is decidedly dark. That-of the two island empires— 
Japan and Great Britain—must for different reasons be called uncertain, Only in 
two cases, both industrial and agricultural giants, both favored by size, by climate, 
and. by location, is sontiomnd majesty assured. Of the, United States and Russia it 
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can now be said with confidence that they will emerge from the war as the two out- 
standingly powerful nations. 

This pronounced predominance of two Great Powers, one possessing hegemony 
on a north-south axis through the Americas, the other promising to dominate on 
a west-east axis through the even greater Eurasian land mass, is something wholly 
new in modern history. One must go back to the ancient world to find any parallel 
for the virtual supremacy of only two political entities, and for the relationships of 
the two supreme political aggregations to each other. 

If we do so, we shall find, in the cases of Babylonia and Assyria, of Athens 
and Sparta, of Rome and Carthage, that the tendency was for the lesser city-states 
reluctantly to ally themselves with the greater, thus emphasizing divisions and for- 
warding disastrous conflicts which in retrospect seem to have been in every case 
avertible. 

In view of the historic rivalry of dominant states and their satellites, it be- 
comes clear—once the developing supremacy of the United States and Russia is 
realized—that the essential problem of the post-war world will be the relationships 
between these two titanic powers, so alien to each other in political and cultural 
background, so similar in vitality, ingenuity, resources, and driving energy for 
either good or ill. 


Ill - 
The future relationships of the United States and Russia demand the closer con- 
sideration because it seems most unlikely that they will be effectively supervised 


or directed by any central organization of wotld government. The post-war distribu- 
tion of national power promises to be too disproportionate to encourage the hope of 
any international organization in which all members will be actually, as opposed to 
theoretically, equal under an enforceable international law. 


A revived League of Nations with superstate characteristics is unlikely because 
of the improbability of the United States and Russia permitting external controls on 
their respective sovereign wills. And it is further unlikely because the current 
American policy is to achieve a dictated peace, No stable international order, includ- 
ing both victors and vanquished, can be established on a punitive basis. Willing 
cooperation of all the political units involved is a condition precedent for the 
building of any league or association more durable than an alliance designed to keep 
the defeated in subjection. 


» Any’ post-war international organization is thus limited by present policy to the 
United Nations, excluding the Axis powers and their puppets. But any honest review 
of the present picture compels the'admission that the United Nations are not funda- 
mentally united. The adjective is inapplicable, to cite only one piece of evidence, 
as long as one of the two most powerful Allies (Russia) remains at peace with a 
major opponent (Japan) of the most powerful Ally (United States). 

The essential problem of post-war international order, under present conditions 
and trends, is therefore not the blue-printing of unattainable superstates. It is, 
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rather, the practical, intelligent, and far-sighted improvement of relations between 
the two greatest national sovereignties—the United States and Russia. 


IV 

In this field a tremendous task awaits energetic and thoughtful leadership, both 
in the United States and in Russia. For ignorance of the other nation, and prejudice 
based on ignorance, is in both cases an outstanding characteristic. 

The average American, to look only at home, knows virtually nothing of the 
history, geography, language, culture, economics, or politics of Soviet Russia. Of 
those who possess facets of this information, a large proportion is composed of pro- 
fessional propagandists. As between those Americans who are wholly ignorant of 
Russia, and those who preach the Communist Party line regardless of its ROPERAEONS, 
the latter are the more inimical to improved relations. 

To change this situation constructively will require much more than diplomatic 
effort; more than such admirable leadership in mutual understanding as has recently 
been furnished by Eric Johnston, the president of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce. 
It will require, among other steps, pronounced revision of the American educational 
system. 

Russia, now regarded as a dark continent by our schools and colleges, must be 
made a subject of close and impartial study in our educational institutions, both 
public and private, elementary and advanced. Communism as a political and economic 
system must be studied realistically, both in theory and practice, without the animus 
of prejudice either pro or con. 

Our present national tendency i is towards the uncritical appeasement cashed than 
the critical study of Russia. It is argued that whatever Moscow wishes should be 
endorsed because Russia is today our ally against Nazi Germany. 

The permanent value of that approach is questionable. Russia's hardheaded 
rulers will respect the United States, and cooperate with us to maintain world peace, 
not as a result of transient emotionalism on our part, but on the evidence of intelli- 
gent mutual understanding. That requires a careful program of reciprocal education 
still to be developed in both of these giant nations. 

July 19, 1944. 





FOREIGN POLICY PLANKS OF THE MAJOR PARTIES | 
| °°" By Norman Thomas ~~ 


Once more the Republican and Democratic parties have accomplished the task 
of writing virtually interchangeable platforms. Insofar as their positive planks are 
concerned, Dewey and Roosevelt could swap platforms a and the voters would: not 
recognize the difference. A campaign which promises to be bitter will be waged on 
personalities, “the record,” and failure to renominate Henry Wallace, rather than 
on the platforms. 

This genetal observation is. peculiarly pertinent to the sections dealing with 
peace.and the post-war world organization. On either platform the next President 
could justify any program between the extremes of frank isolation and a apnea, 
both of which eventualities are about equally unlikely. — 

“Against a background of considerable theological training in exihiiniiig the 
sacred books ‘of both Mark and Marx, I have carefully examined both platforms -_ 
find these minor differences worth passing notice: 


II 
._. The Republicans are more specifically concerned that the peace treaties. shall 
be “just” -(an. amiably vague adjective!) and. that “the organized cooperation of the 
nations should concern itself with basic causes of world disorder,” 

The Democrats cover this matter by pledging support to the Atlantic Charter 
and the Four Freedoms but, perhaps significantly, limit their application to the 

“United Nations and other: peace-loving [s/c] nations'’—a limitation not to be 
found i in the Charter itself. The Democrats are a shade more emphatic in endowing 
their international organization “with power to employ armed forces when necessary 
to prevent aggression and preserve peace.”” But like the Republicans, they are care- 
‘ul to bless themselves with the word “sovereign” and to make it clear that armed 
torces are to be national. The Democratic convention shouted down an amendment 
in favor of an international air force. | 
_ The Republicans are specific in promising to “keep the. American people in- 
formed” (not consulted) “concerning all agreements with foreign nations” and. to 
adhere to the constitutional provisions for ratifying treaties or agreements. The 
Democrats make no parallel promises. 

Both parties favor unrestricted Jewish immigration into Palestine, but both are 
silent on American hospitality to refugees. Thus, in a country where there are al- 
most no Arab but many Jewish voters, they satisfy our consciences and appease all 
groups, including. anti-Semites who are entirely willing that Jews should go to 
Jerusalem. The Republicans merely ask a “free and democratic commonwealth in 
Palestine,” but the Democrats also want it to be “Jewish.” Neither says how many 
American boys should stand ready to die if the Arabs object. 

Neither Governor Dewey nor President Roosevelt pointed up these minor differ- 
ences in his acceptance speech, nor did either introduce new differences. The 
President did not follow the lead of the Democratic keynoter, Governor Kerr of Okla- 
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homa, in blaming Republican “‘isolationists” for sinking more ships than the Japanese 
sank. at Pearl Harbor. This bit of demagoguery, peculiarly blatant even. for a. politi- 
cal convention, referred to the results of the Washington Conference for Limitation 
of Armaments in 1921, which old Democrats not only supported but at their 1924 
convention criticized for not going farenough! It will be interesting to see if 
Governor Kerr correctly innespecses his party's brand of internationalism by this 
bit of jingoism. 

It is obvious that: nothing i in this record x minor and dabjous sileebicns be- 
tween the old. parties justifies the expense. of an election. Indeed, many. voices 
hail the unity-of the parties in this field as a definite. advantage as the war. nears 
an end. So it would be, if it were in fact an evidence and statement of national 
unity.on fairly specific and adequate bases for peace. It is nothing of the sort. It 
is instead an evasion of differences of opinion calculated to prevent discussion of the 
great .issues. upon. which the prevention of a Third World War depends— issues 
upon which the latent differences of American opinion are very sharp. The present 
verbal unity settles nothing; it blocks the road to a democratic mandate on peace; 
it clears the way, at least temporarily, for the President’s “great design,” which 
apparently has Governor Dewey's general approval. At least, all his recent state- 
raents have been in line with ic... 


I. . 
- And ah to one who helivnes as firmly as I do that the “‘great:design’’.is an 
invitation to World War III, is a major failure in the:democratic process pregnant 


with disaster for our country and mankind. 

The “great design” contemplates a revived League of Nations completely domi- 
nated by a cartel or alliance of imperial powers: the U.S.A., Great Britain, and the 
U.S.S.R. China will.be a nominal fourth. But actually China, probably riven by 
civil war, will be too weak to count very much for a considerable time. There are 
no signs that Stalin will begin the practice of forgiving an enemy—for example, 
Chiang Kai-shek, the only man who ever got the better of him—or that Churchill 
will initiate the dissolution of the British Empire by restoring Hong Kong to its 
rightful nationality. 

The workability of the “gteat design” rests upon two assumptions, both contrary 
to all that we know from history, logic, and psychology. They are: 

1) That machinery to enforce peace is far more important than the kind 
of peace that is to be enforced; 

2) That it will be possible in a world of big and little sovereign states and 
their dependent colonies successfully to maintain the dominance of an alliance 
of three great powers, whose conflicting interests and ideologies are already 
apparent in the midst of a life-or-death struggle against a common Genin 
enemy. (Japan is not yet their common enemy.) 

At Cairo the President apparently underwrote recovery and maintenance of the 
French, Dutch, and British Empires in the Far East with American blood and treas- 
ure; at Tehran, the Balkanization of Europe by Moscow and London, with himself as 
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a kind of acrobat balancing on the Stalin-Churchill see-saw for power. His alliance 
has less holiness to commend it than the post-Napoleonic Holy Alliance of brief but 
unhappy memory. It will be challenged by the resentments of those excluded and 
torn by rival interests. 

IV ioe 

For years I predicted that our entry into the Second World War would be by way 
of Asia, through Japan. I now predict that an entrance into a far more fatal Third 
World War will be by way of Asia through the revolt of colored nations and races. 
Sooner or later the U.S.S.R., probably the greatest of all powers, is bound to for- 
get its present alliance and to aid native revolt against white—predominantly British 
—supremacy. If we fight again with and for Britain (and our own share in the fool's 
gold of imperialism), it will be a terrible and unsuccessful war. That war, or long 
sustained preparation for it, will doom our democracy. 

I could also argue the impossibility of maintaining competitive armaments among 
sovereign states with conflicting interests and, at the same time, securing united 
action for crushing an “‘aggressor” nation. Roosevelt's League will fail more disas- 
trously than Wilson’s, which would not have been saved by American membership 
in 1t. 

I believe that an increasingly secure peace can be established if the peoples 
of the victor nations will insist on commencing organized and inclusive cooperation. 
‘economic and political, on the basis of self-government for all and the end of 
imperial exploitation. But if we Americans cannot or will not enter that road, bet- 
ter a thousand times a comparative and friendly isolation than any triple-alliance 
imperialism, masked by a phoney and bicremer hie “internationalism.” 

July 26, 1944. 
(Editors’ note: Norman Thomas was the presidential candidate of the Socialist 
Party in 1944). 
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OUR DILEMMA IN CHINA 
By Frank C. Hanighen 


President Roosevelt on July 6 correctly described China’s situation in the war 
as ‘‘serious.” The Chungking regime of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek stands at the 
brink of a disaster to which both internal division and backward domestic policy 
have brought it. 


At the same time, American official circles, realizing that Chiang’s government 


may fall, are looking in the direction of other elements in China which they might 


cultivate or recognize. Some Washington circles are reluctantly considering whether 
they might not do well to outbid the Japanese for control of the puppet regime of 
Wang Ching-wei in occupied China. Leftists, on the other hand, favor an arrangement 
with the Chinese Communists—a policy which Vice-President Wallace symbolizes. 
Obviously, neither course is .entirely satisfactory, and the American dilemma. is 
rather unhappy. 

-Recently, however, a third course has been put forward as a solution. This al- 
ternative is emerging quite naturally from the mélée of centrifugal forces distinte- 


gating the unity of China. To understand the proposal, we must review the nature. 
of these forces. 


I 
Foremost among the dangers to the Chungking Government is the severe infla- 
tion. Prices have shot skyward, the middle class is being wiped out, and the indus- 


trial potential of unoccupied China has been impaired, Possible repudiation of the 


Chungking currency looms. 

Next, millions in Nationalist China face starvation. Since April Chungking has 
lost areas in Hunan which provided 500 million bushels of rice, and the Honan wheat 
belt, the richest in China. Concretely, in military terms, this reduces Chiang’s 
armed forces by as much as 300,000 men, whom he will obviously be unable to feed. 

Finally, the administrative regime of Chungking is rapidly alienating any popular 
support it ever commanded. Corruption of officials is widespread. Little of the 
money loaned to Chungking by the United States Treasury is used for public pur- 
poses, much finding its way into the pockets of dishonest officials. Chiang Kai-shek 
remains personally untouched by these scandals. But his government is losing all 
prestige among the people. 

Chiang’s old enemies, the Chinese Cosnaruaniees, are accumulating a rich harvest 
from this situation. These latter, it should be explained, are not Marxian ‘‘com- 
munists,” but rather “‘agrarian radicals’ under Russian influence, whose success arises 
from their militant policy of rescuing Chinese peasants from the evils of landlordism 
and usurious banking. 

The fact is that the Chinese Communists now control a sli area in China 
than do the Japanese. Granting that these areas lie away from the main lines of river 
and rail under Japanese domination, and that the Communist military power consists 
largely of guerrilla groups, yet the catalogue of their gains is impressive: Shansi, 
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Hopeh, Shantung, parts of eastern -and. northern- Honan, all of Kiangsu, some of 
Anhwei, parts of Hupeh near Hankow, and some parts of Kwangtung near Canton. 

All this adds up to much of Northern and Central China, the richest portion of 
the country. In short, if the Commiunists’ stiould keep this territory” until American 
troops: arrive, _ will: fall ‘eit: to the ‘wealth of Chita; leaving’ the barren stretches 
to Chungking. | 
This situation ‘cali the increasing disinclination of the Communists to coope- 
rate with Changking in‘ making a stand against. the Japanese advance. Why should the 
Communists waste their military might fighting the Japanese when, by conserving 
their forces, they can ‘take-over later when ‘the Americans defeat the Japanese? 

The Communists obviously do not offer the ideal solution for China. They refuse 
Chiang's demand that they. take his-orders in-an integrated defense against the Japa- 
nese. Their leaders, also, respond to manipulation from Moscow. In short, while 
standing for progressive domestic reform and thereby winning the respect of the 
masses, the Communists would have serious shortcomings in the role. of the suc- 
cessor to. Serene 

TH 

The somi:independent * ‘wat lords” constitute the third great base of power— 
for evil as well as for good. Some of them, in fact, are the sea! support of the Wang 
Ching-wei puppet regime. In the past year; a number of Chungking war lords, includ- 
ing Pang Ping-hsun, Wu Hua-wen, and Li Lien-ching, with about 100,000 men, 
have gone ‘over to Wang and now form the-bulk of his forces. Chungking could 
spare no-atms for them to fight the Chinese Communists and the Japanese, while. 
Wang could give them Japanese arms to fight the Communists. Their best com- 
promise was therefore with Wang and the: Japanese! It seems: fornia trusting to place 
Amiericair hopes on ‘these unreliable ‘chieftains. 

- But other war lords; especially the Kwangsi generals, present a more wistee 
some picture. Wheni'the Sino-Japanese war began in 1937, most of them joined 
Chiang in fighting Japan, and provided some of the best atmies of the Nationalists. 
They helped to-defend Shanghai in 1937, and. some aré still fighting the Japanese. 

_ These Kwangsi generals have also won a reputation as reformers in the civil 

ddtninistration: of théir territory. They have established agratian banks where: peas- 

dnts can borrow money at 8% as compared with the usual 80%. They have pro- 
tected peasants from grasping landlords, promoted public health programs, extended 
the road system; ‘nad: mae wd _— schools. Many consider ‘them the true pe 
— of: China. . 

«But the war lords, including the Kwangsi generals, have come to Believe: that 
Chiang’ has been using them to his own advantage and their own detriment. Chiang’s 
government appears to have pursued the too clever policy of sending the troops of 
the:war. lords: to-the most exposed battle fronts against the Japanese. The war lords 
lose troops, but,-sinc¢é they get:no replacements from Chiang; their military power— 
and therefore. theit' political autonomiy—diminishes: proportionally. For, while their 
armies are away at the front,'Chungking forces take over and increase centralized 
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governmental control. Hence, although the war lords are not pro-Japanese, they have 
good reason to avoid battle with the invader. 

_. For instance, late in April the Japanese forces started southward from the 
Yellow River in Honan. Chungking troops in nearby Sian, sent there to watch the 
Chinese Communists, remained relatively inactive. The war lord of north Honan, 
General Chiang Tin-wen, allied with Chungking, bravely fought the Japanese. He 
was routed, losing both his army and his political power. His neighbor in south 
Honan, General Tang En-po, was shrewder. He avoided battle with ‘the Japanese 
and simply retreated eastwatd away from the railway line. He kept his army and 
his political power. f 

‘In short, all three elements in Nationalist China—the Communists, the war 
lords, and Chungking—by jealously husbanding their strength against each other, 
are ensuring Japanese victories. This situation, complicated by the civil and eco- 
nomic troubles, casts a grim shadow into the future. If the American landing i in China 
is much delayed, American forces may find the Chinese so divided and helpless that 
they can offer us no effective aid in the final and crucial drive on Japan. 


Such an ‘ocala many: observers ‘believe, can be avoided: It Tt might pfove prac- 
ticable to. work-with the truly progressive elements in reorganizing the whole Chung- 
king. structure. Washington liberals believe that the Kwangsi generals provide an 
ideal. instrument for this purpose. Like the Chinese Communists,. they are reform- 
ists. But, unlike the Communists, they are not subject to Moscow direction and have 
patriotically supported the Nationalist regime of Chungking. In-short, they provide 
many elements of civil as well as military strength necessary to the survival of the‘ 
Nationalist cause.. Their weakness lies in the lack of a real base from which to work, 
such as the Communists have—the result of Chungking’s encroachment upon their 
influence-in Kwangsi. 

“Yet these Kwangsi generals a are. ‘joe on the move. They are reported to be 
forming a secret alliance with other war lords, many of them associated with the 
progressive reforms of Kwangsi, to effect a change in the Chungking regime. This al- 
liance is by no means a-genetals’ cabal. These war lords are rallying democratic ele- 
ments in south China, in the Moslem north, and even in Chiang’ s-own sinters of 

Beenes are moving swiftly i in China. Washingeon. officialdom must soon pie 
between Chungking, the Chinese Communists, Wang Ching-wei, and the Kwangsi 
progressives. ebess! 


* August: 2, 1944. 





PLOTS AND PURGES IN GERMANY- 
By R. G. Waldeck 


The recent attempt on Hitler’s life, coupled with the abortive revolt of the Ger- 
. man generals, emerges as one of the most important events of the war. Whether or 
not the plot proceeded exactly as the facile Goebbels has described, it is now clear 
that some such attempt was made and that the conspiracy included high personalities 
of the German officer caste. 

General Beck was the undoubted leader of the affair. But Swedish sources re- 
port that his active instrument was General Fromm, whose rank corresponded 
roughly to that of the late General McNair in this’ country, commanding officer of 
the ground forces. This underlines the gravity of the plot in the Reichswehr. 

It is clear now that this crisis represented a veritable show-down between the 
two great centers of power in Germany: the Army and the Party. Such violent division 
in the ranks of the enemy is, of course, gratifying. It marks another step in the dis- 
integration of Germany. 

But when closely examined the implications of this internal German struggle 
do not appear as encouraging as at first believed. Unless dry rot has affected the 
German fighting machine more profoundly than is now visible, the consequences 
of the officers’ putsch may even prolong the war. Also, if the Party should completely 
dominate the Army, the prospects for a satisfactory post-war settlement of Germany 
seem far less favorable. 

II 

The Generals believed the elimination of Hitler to be desirable for two principal 
reasons. Above all, they wished for a quick armistice on the Eastern Front. It must 
be realized that Potsdam, i.e., the Reichswehr, has always inclined toward friendship 
with Russia on strategic and political grounds. This stems not only from the well- 
founded fear of a two-front war, but also from Potsdam’s political concept of a great 
’ “East Bloc.” There is a tradition in the Reichswehr that by the nature of geopolitics, 
Russia and Germany must eventually stand together against the West. From the first, 
the Russian campaign sat badly with most of the Generals, but by 1944 they saw 
the absolute necessity of bringing it to a°quick conclusion, regardless of means. Then, 
by facing the western threat with Germany's full force, they could increase their 
bargaining power vis-a-vis the Anglo-Americans. But they recognized that the re- 
moval of Hitler was a prerequisite for the desired armistice with Russia. 

Additionally, the Generals were grappling again with an old. problem—how far 
could the Party dominate the Army? This problem had already caused two crises: 
one in 1934, and one in 1938. In both cases, the Army won victories. But’in the 
summer of 1944, the prospect looked gloomy for the Generals. At any moment, they 
knew, Himmler might receive full powers over the Army—a re aa to be pre- 
vented at all costs. Accordingly, Beck, Fromm, et al, acted. 

The failure of the putsch reveals clearly the essential weaknesses of the Gen- 
erals’ position. The efficient and homogeneous old traditions of Potsdam. had ob- 
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viously deteriorated. The assassination was hastily and badly planned. The fact.that 
the officer whom the plotters chose to occupy the government ministries in Berlin 
first submitted his orders to Goebbels shows that at least a part of the Army had be- 
come more Nazi than Potsdam. 

Yet their responsibility for the failure cannot be entirely placed on the Generals’ 
shoulders. The deeper reason lies in the fact that the Generals had nothing to offer 
the German people. It is the failure of Britain and America to propose any more 
hopeful alternative than unconditional surrender that ensured the Generals’ in- 
ability to sway the troops and civilians. 

Our public opinion is a bit too-blithe about the Generals’ predicament. While 
one may feel satisfaction at the débacle of a caste which collaborated with the Nazis, 
nevertheless our propaganda, which has stressed the identity of Potsdam and the 
Party, appeats to have been misguided. No matter how great the guilt of Potsdam, 
only Potsdam could lead a popular revolt against the Nazis. Also, after Germaniy’s 
defeat only the Army could provide some local authority to hold the civilian fabric 
together for AMG to administer. 

Finally, the continuity between an old Germany and a new, which the officer 
caste could provide, cannot be lightly overlooked. The Generals were the conserva- 
tive bulwark as against the revolutionary, i.e., Nazi, forces. The defeat of Potsdam 
has left a vacuum into which the Nazis have moved. 


. Ill 

This new ascendancy of the Nazis holds sinister possibilities. For Himmler may 
use the Army purge as a pretext for widespread civilian liquidation. The announce- 
ment of a reward for the capture of the conservative Goerdeler, a former Mayor of 
Leipzig, is a straw in the wind. It should be recalled that in the 1934 “blood purge,” 
the Nazis cast their net far to the Right as well as to the Left, inside and outside of 
the Party and of the Army, everywhere in the liberal, Catholic, and Socialist world. 
The Nazis may do the same now, with greater thoroughness. 

In 1934, Himmler had rather incomplete files. He had to spare many prospective - 
victims because of the presence of foreign observers. Many fled across the borders. 
Today, Germany is a closed cage—nobody can escape. Himmler is a police genius, 
pethaps the greatest since Napoleon’s Fouche. It would be surprising if today he has 
not a complete dossier of every potential oppositionist. 

In other words, the aim of the purge may well be the elimination of not only the 
recalcitrant Generals, but of all upper and middle class leadership which, might offer 
competition either before or after the war. Dr. Ley’s class-angled speech promising 
punishment for the “‘blue-blooded pig-dogs” is significant. Many figures in industry 
and the Foreign Office, among Catholics and Junkers, may receive the ministrations 
of Himmler in coming months. 

The middle and upper classes were weakened by the Nazi revolution and the 
war..They now face possible destruction at the hands of the Nazi. It is not unrealistic 
to anticipate a complete social revolution in Germany. Whether or not the left-wing 
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Nazis personally like the Russian Communists, it is a fact that many of them used 
to be members of the German Communist Party. They have not far to go to become 
German National Communists. And the masses, now reduced by air bombardments 
to utterly primitive living standards, may prove a docile flock for such Marxist 
shepherds. 


IV por teq hlisod 

Recently: Mr. Churchill was asked in the House of Commons whether His 

Majesty's Government was aware of the possibility of Germany going Communist: 
Mr. Churchill replied, “Yes.” This may explain some of-the reserve in British reac- 
tions <o. the news of the putge. Moscow too fails to display as much enthusiasm as 
America. For the Moscow of 1944 can see disadvantages in a Germany in the throes 
of ‘Communist revolution. The Russian leaders know only too well how little one _ 
can.'do with a country in such-a condition. They want to draw on a peaceful and 
orderly: Europe for their own post-war reconstruction. 
2. The Kremlin, from its long revolutionary experience, may well see that a Com- 
munist Germany means a Communist Europe. A ravaged France and an exhausted 
Italy,:not to mention the wretched Balkans, are all predisposed to political and eco- 
* nomic disruption. They can hardly maintain the old pre-war order without the 
support of a stable Germany. 

In short, the trail of the purge points in the direction of the end of bourgeois, 
middle-class civilization in Europe. 

This process, of course, might be interrupted if the German military machine 
suddenly collapsed.. Much hope has been placed on possible damage to this machine 
by the purging of many Generals. Yet such hopes may be too optimistic. The newly- 
elevated SS-Generals, while lacking the stern professionalism of the Junkers, have 
thie furor teutonicus which may be just what the Nazis need at this juncture. After 
all, many of Napoleon’s marshals—Ney, Murat, Massena, etc.—were of humble 
origin, rose from the ranks, and gave the Napoleonic machine a great revolu- 
tionary push. 

_ A clarification of the unfortunate unconditional surrender formula might still 
prove a help for any potential military plotters who might survive Himmler’s purge. 
Or, again, even if such a move of political warfare were to be made, it might prove 
too late to shorten hostilities. The best hope now is that military defeat—and the 
news daily brightens this prospect—will overwhelm the Nazis before they can do 
their literal worst. . 

August 9, 1944, 

(Editors’ note: Countess Waldeck is the author of Athene Palace and Meet Mr. 
Blank. The latter is a study of the personalities and elements which might rule 
post-war crass She lives in New York.) 
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CANADIAN POLITICAL POTPOURRI 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


~ In the United States the two old parties are still inclusive coalitions, creaking 
and unwieldy, perhaps, but still able to muster the votés of the vast majority of the 
electors.’ This coalition character has been maintained in 1944 by the political’ elimi- 
nation of the two most controversial figures in the. Republican and Democratic ranks, 
Wendell Willkie ‘and Henry A; Wallace, respectively. 

In Canada; on the other hand; parties seem well on the way to becoming frag- 
ments. Almost all of the nine provinces in the Dominion now have’a special and 
distinctive slant in their local politics. The multitude of political Sroupings hasbeen 
emphasized by the results of the last three provincial elections, in Saskatchewan ‘i in 
June, in Quebec and Alberta on August: 8- 

Quebec, long a stronghold of the Liberal Party which is headed by Prime _ 
Minister Mackenzie King, now reverts to a government of the Union Nationale, a 
French-Canadian nationalist party: which governed ‘the province from 1936 until 
1939. A new radical party, the CCF (Co-operative Commonwealth Federation), made 
a clean sweep in the Saskatchewan poll. But it was decisively defeated in Alberta on 
August 8 when it tried to wrest control of that western province, which adjoins Sas- 


 kachewan, from the hands of the local Social Credit Party. A Progressive-Conserva- 


tive government holds a rather precarious tenure of power in the Province of Ontario 
where the-Party has only a minority of seats in the provincial legislature, with the CCF 
a strong second and the Liberals a bad third. 

Liberals and Progressive-Conservatives (the old Conservative Party had fallen 
into the doldrums and adopted the prefix Progressive as a sort of face-lifting. opera- 
tion last year). have formed a coalition in British Columbia to withstand the challenge 
of the CCF, Leaving out of account the communists masquerading under the trans- 
parent disguise of Labor-Progressives and preaching class harmony and the glories 
of Tehran, and passing over some small splinter groups, there are thus. five. parties 
able to send groups of deputies to the next Federal Parliament: the Progressive-Con- 
servatives, the Liberals, the Union Nationale, the Social Credit Patty and the CCF. 
The likelihood that any one of these parties can win an absolute majority seems 
extremely slight. 

So. Canada seems destined fot a period of goalition povemmens athe as:we 
should: be obliged to reckon with if.all the discordant-elements in our major parties 
—the. Willkie Republicans, the McCormick Republicans, the Southern Democrats 
and the followers of Mr. Wallace—all struck: out and. tried their fortunes.as. inde- 
pendent parties. 

II 

I have been in the Province of Quebec during the three paA ‘cade he 
election. It was obvious from the beginning that the Liberal Cabinet of Adelard God- 
bout would find the. going hard. At some meetings the provincial Premier was 
shouted down: and interrupted with cries of: “What about, Guenette?” (a young 
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French-Canadian who had been shot by the Mounted Police after a brawl over the 
conscription issue). 

However, the French nationalist opposition was divided into two camps, the 
Union Nationale and the Bloc Populaire. It was only after the votes were counted 
that the former group, under its leader, Maurice Duplessis, was revealed as the main 
beneficiary of the accumulation of grievances against the Godbout regime. 

Duplessis, an experienced veteran politician, waged his campaign largely on the 
issue of vindicating Quebec autonomy against the alleged usurpations of the Federal 
Government at Ottawa. He struck the anti-communist note which is still popular in 
French-Canadian rural districts and recalled the Padlock Act which had forbidden 
Communist meetings and organizations during his previous administration. He 
also promised to repeal the provincial sales tax, defended his record against charges - 
_ of extravagance and brought similar charges against the Godbout government. 

The result of the election emphasized a point that had long been clear to un- 
biased observers: that the war is not popular with the French-Canadian masses and 
that conscription for overseas service is anathema to them. Hence candidates some- 
times tried to prove not how much, but how little they had done in the interest of | 
total mobilization and maximum sacrifice. Rather characteristic was the appeal which 
Jacques Dumoulin, successful Liberal candidate in Montmorency County, addressed 
to his constituents: 


“Go to all the parishes of this county and you will see that young men are 
as numerous everywhere as they were before the war. I have done everything 


possible in order that you may forget that there is a war on and that we have 
got mobilization.” 

The Union Nationale is an amalgam of French Conservatives, dissident Liberals 
and nationalists. But if it should duplicate in the federal election its success in the 
provincial poll it could hardly cooperate enthusiastically with the Progressive-Con- 
servatives, because the latter include in their ranks some of the strongest Empire 
loyalists and bitterest critics of French Canada, especially on the war and conscrip- 
tion issues. 

Ill ° 

The Quebec and Alberta elections put some check on the advance of the socialist 
CCF, so marked in the Ontario poll in the summer of 1943 and in the more recent 
Saskatchewan sweep. French Quebec, clerical and: nationalist, is stony soil for the left- 
ist ideas of this patty, and there was little reason for surprise when only one CCF 
candidate was elected to the ninety-odd seats in the Quebec legislature. But the CCF 
showing in Alberta, after the striking victory in Saskatchewan, was more disappoint- 
ing to the party’s sympathizers. . : 

With its combination of prairie farmer and urban worker voters the CCF con- 
tinues to represent a challenging force in Canadian national politics. And although 
present indications are that it will send only a strong minority of deputies to Ottawa, 
not an absolute majoriy, when the federal election takes place this fall or next 
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spring, nevertheless the continuing power of two such parties as Social Credit and 
CCF emphasizes the strength of the social ferment. 


WV 

Like many countries that have been at war for several years, Canada displays 
some symptoms of frayed temper. Transportation in Montreal, its largest city, has 
been paralyzed by a serious tramway strike that a multiplicity of federal and pro- 
vincial agencies have as yet been unable to settle..There have been riots between 
men in uniform and wearers of zoot-suits, and occasional scuffles in camp between 
soldiers who have been conscripted for home defense and those who have volun- 
teered for overseas service. 

A tempest was stirred up in Quebec recently when an anti-clerical French- 
Canadian Senator, T. D. Bouchard, attacked the extreme nationalists in Quebec and 
attributed sinister designs to the Ordet of Jacques Cartier, a nationalist secret society. 
But the speech proved a boomerang against the Quebec Liberal Party’through con- 
stant exploitation by Duplessis and the leaders of the Bloc Populaire in the election 
campaign. French Canadians are not unlike other minorities in being sensitive and 
resentful in regard to public criticism by members of their own group. 

Thus, if one were to judge only from surface evidences of class and race cleav- 
age and from the confusing multiplicity of political groupings, one might _— 
that Ganada faces a period of internal strife and confusion. 

But there is a brighter side of the picture. At the last account Canada’s. losses 
in the present war have been 37,000, far below the 160,000 casualties of 1914-18. 
New industries have developed while price and wage controls have operated, on the 
whole, more efficiently than in the United States. And, granting much disagreement 
between the existing parties as to philosophy and method, there is a fairly wide meas- 
ure of functional agreement on such points as extension of social insurance, support 
of a vigorous export policy, inauguration of state-subsidized housing and other 
measures of social reform. A children’s allowance measure; granting from five to 
eight dollars for every child, at an estimated annual cost of about $200,000,000, 
is passing through Parliament with little opposition. 

In short, while the race conflict and the social restlessness point to some com- 
plex political crisis before long, a certain base of common aims and pragmatic har- 
mony holds out promise of a continuance of the solid, apanesenees orderly growth 
which has so conspicuously. marked Canada’s history. 

August 16, 1944. 











AT DUMBARTON OAKS 
By Felix Morley . 


The potential importance of the three-power conference at Dumbarton Oaks, 
which. convened on Monday, August 21, is not yet generally understood by the 
Ametican public. Relatively few realize that the purpose of these meetings in Wash- 
ington is to establish the pattern, variable in detail but not in general plan, oF i inter- 
national organization for the post-war world. 

Since the conference was ofiginally scheduled, its sighlficabice has increased enor- 

mously, not so much by the intent of the Department of State as sponsor but rather 
as a result of the rapid development of the military picture in Europe. The crumbling 
of the German defense in France; the resulting prospect of a Nazi collapse before 
the: first saow falls—these developments have automatically changed the character 
of what was originally: planned as a merely preparatory meeting of American, British 
and Russian experts. The decisiveness of events is giving parallel decisiveness to the 
negotiations now under way. 
'.: Another new and very instrumental factor, which may be expected to play its 
pare at Dumbarton Oaks, is the predominant role of. the American forces in the 
current: invasions. of France, both in the north and south. It is no slur on British, 
Canadian and French participation to emphasize the obvious fact that the United 
States has provided the major contribution in shattering the German defense’ of 
Festung Europa. This gives our representatives, whose plans are carefully drawn, 
an‘ authority and influence they would not have possessed had the military situation 
developed in a manner less flattering to our arms. 

On the other hand, the American representation at this conference remains 
what ‘it was before its responsibility was enormously and almost overnight increased. 
A score of hand-picked officials, technicians and high-ranking military men, under 
the chairmanship of Under-Secretary of State Stettinius, will present the viewpoint 
of the United States. The delegation does not include even one member of Congress 
or other elected representative. It does not contain a single spiritual leader or other 
spokesman‘ qualified to emphasize considetations which lie outside the fields of 
military and economic power. . 
| II 

The rapid development in the significance of the Dumbarton Oaks Conference 
is well iliustrated by the change in the Russian attitude towards this meeting. It does 
not appear that Moscow took the move very seriously when Secretary Hull announced, 
on July 17, that “informal conversations and exchanges of views on the general sub- 
ject of an international security organization will soon begin in Washington, probably 
early in August.” 

It was of course known, on July 17, that the conference was timed to convene 
simultaneously with “D’” day for the landings in southern France. But there was 
some reason for Stalin to have his fingers crossed on this. At the time of Mr. Hull’s 
announcement the Anglo-American armies seemed from Moscow to be bogged down 
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both in Normandy and Italy. It is the not irrational Russian practice to be skeptical of 
Anglo-American assurances and to reserve judgment until delivery of the goods. 
This explains why Stalin did not bother to appoint and instruct his delegation 
to the conference until after the recent smashing American break-through in Nor- 
mandy. In consequence, the Dumbarton Oaks Conference had to be postponed a week 
from the date first announced and even so the Russian delegation reached Washing. 
ton by air only at the eleventh hour last Sunday. The British delegation, by contrast, 
has been in Washington since the date originally set for the opening meeting. 
It would be a serious mistake, however, to assume that the Russian delay in 
sending a delegation means any uncertainty or lack of definition in the viewpoint 
which, under strict instructions, that delegation will present at Dumbarton Oaks. 
There has already been intimation of the line to which the Russians will adhere at 
the palatial former home of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss’ in Georgetown, 
given by them to Harvard University i in 1940, and now, through courtesy of the 
present anid former owners, made available for the “conversations on the general 
nature of an iiipernincignndl I organization for the maintenance of peace and secufity." 


they 3 f : . Ill : t bertiosls od 
is On: Adguse 15, uitinn after the. “peace scisadeunlett atntiaememibenld have 
convened, The New York Times printed:some interesting revelations as tothe gen- 
cral- Russian. program of post-war organization, eg of which has been: acknow!- 
cite by the Department of State.” Isis 
° The Russian plan, already ‘outlined in various official Soviet unlabaniaiass appat- 
eile discards the idea of any truly international police force as “Utopian,” Instead 
it would ‘vest all authority to’ kéep the peace in a proposed Triple Alliance of Russia, 
_ the United States and Great Britain. There would probably be no ~~ to our 
adding China, as a gesture ‘of courtesy to Chiang Kai-shek. 

_ These three Allies would séemingly be ‘authorized to ‘act iidependanily against 
af aggressor, if any one of them so desired. On the other hand, any one of the-three 
would have the right to veto a proposal ‘for joint : action against aggression in case 
that aggression were sponsored by one of the three contracting powers itself. 

This ingenious scheme has all the virtues of any other “heads-I-win-and-tails, 
you-lose” proposal. It would mean that the United States could conquer Argentina; 
Great Britain could stifle Egyptian independence; Russia could absorb Poland, with- 


out any of the Big Three risking definition as an aggressor by any authority more 
competent than their unfortunate victims. 


One éxplanation of the Russian plan is the expulsion of that country from the 
League of Nations in 1939, for the aggression against Finland. But the effort to 
wipe out that stigma in retrospect will scarcely commend the new design to those 
Americans who are interested in the rights of small nations and who believe: that 
international cooperation by the United States means something other than a faintly 
disguised imperialistic compact with Russia and Britain. 
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Stalin has further clarified his attitude, according to reports from London, by 
offering Poland all of Eastern Germany up to the Oder River, including the wholly 
German cities of Stettin and Breslau. In return Russia stipulates the ceding of East- 
ern Poland and East Prussia to the Soviet Union, and the establishment of a Com. 
munist-controlled -puppet administration in Warsaw. 

Any such cynical deal, totally at variance with the Atlantic Charter, would mean 
either perpetual Russian policing or another eventual war, as the Poles themselves 
are quite intelligent enough to realize. 

! IV 

It is of course possible that President Roosevelt's confidence in Stalin’s: mod- 
eration and idealism will be justified. And the importance of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference perhaps narrows down to the probability that it will, one way of another, 
provide a firm basis for judgment on this point. 

The “informal” and preparatory nature of the discussions has been much em- 
phasized by our Government. Nonetheless, the conference can scarcely avoid some 
agreement in principle—some establishment of the pattern, as was said at the out- 
set of this article—in regard to post-war organization. One issue almost certain to 
be clarified is whether or not the Atlantic Charter, on the basis of which President 
Roosevelt personally allied the United States with Great Britain, is worth more than 
the paper on which it was written, just three years ago. 

Analysis of the situation, as the conference opens, suffices to explain Governor 
Dewey's intervention of August 16, in which the Republican nominee warned of the 
danger of “reactionary purpose” to lasting peace and said that: ‘““We must not sink 
into the abyss of power politics.” , 

Secretary Hull has been prompt to give comforting assurances on the subject. 
Nevertheless it will lessen growing anxiety that Mr. John Foster Dulles, as. personal 
representative of Governor Dewey, has been given something in the nature of a 
watching brief for the Dumbarton Oaks Conference. 

Its potential importance is far too great for continued passive acceptance of the 
policy of secret covenants, secretly negotiated, to which the Administration has be- 
come increasingly and disturbingly partial during the President’s third term of office. 
Anger 23, 1944. 











EUROPE: THE CONTRAST WITH 1918 
By William Henry Chamberlin 
Barring a political or military miracle, the years 1944-45 in Europe seem 

destined to bear a strong surface similarity to the years 1918-19. A German military 

machine that has achieved the conquest of most of the European continent is again 
cracking under the blows of a coalition almost irresistibly stronger in manpower 
and natural resources. 

Any military collapse will release much social ferment and unrest, the product 
of hunger and of the unloosing of passions long repressed by the iron Nazi dictator- 
ship. There will be rioting, shooting and killing—some purposeful and more of it 
aimless. The purge in Germany and the 'spread of guerrilla movements in those parts 
of Europe where mountains and forests favor this form of struggle are portents of | 
things to come. 

Even if the war should end in the very near future, Europe will have been far 
more thoroughly wrecked than it was in 1918, as has been assured by that symbol of 
our twentieth century science and civilization, the blockbuster bomb. Central Europe 
will perhaps not be as desperately hungry as was the case in 1918. Rationing has 
been carefully organized since the beginning of the war, instead of being hastily 
iritroduced when food stocks were already seriously depleted. Eyewitness accounts 
from Normandy indicate that in this rich agricultural region of France conditions 
were not so bad as had been feared. ! | 

But there can be no doubt of the appalling distress in Greece, Belgium, Nor- 
way and the urban areas of France. The number of people who have been uprooted 
by labor conscription and the wholesale bombing of large industrial towns is enor- 
mous. There is every prospect that UNRRA will be obliged to deal with a nutri- 
tional situation at least as difficult and complex as ‘the one that confronted the 
American Relief Administration after the first World War. 

The similarity between conditions at the end of the two warts:is strong only on 
the surface. Again Germany will have been defeated and again the victors will im- 
pose a peace settlement. But the element of contrast between the two situations is 
even more pronounced. ete! 

: II 

For the first time in history the fate of Europe will be decided, to a very large 
degree, by non-European powers. After the last war France and Italy were among 
the victors. France took the lead in organizing the system of alliances that was 
supposed to hold Germany in check. 

But this time no European voice will sound with much strength i in the postwar 
settlement. The coalition that defeated Hitler has been composed of extra-Conti- 
nental powers. There is not a European name among the cities where our important 
military and political decisions have been taken: Casablance, Quebec, Cairo, Mos- 
cow, Tehran. 

General de Gaulle has been grudgingly assigned a place far below the salt at 
the table of the Big Three. Poland, largest of the countries between Germany and 
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Russia, has. been given.a synthetic, made-in-Moscow government. Yugoslavia and 
Greece are little more than counters in the game of Anglo-Soviet power politics. 

This tendency of the old continent of Europe, source of so many of the creative 
achievements of Western civilization, to fall under the hegemony of extra-European 
powers may come to be ranked as the most important result of the present conflict. 
It is a fact tremendous and without precedent. The Europeans of many nationalities 
who were blackly pessimistic on the eve of the war, who felt that Europe <a lose 
no matter who:might win, have been proved right by the event. 


The ‘prospective atmosphere of the peace settlement is even bleaker than the 
pte-Versailles atmosphere. The Atlantic Charter, the modern equivalent of Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, has in effect been thoroughly repudiated by Churchill and ‘Stalin: 
It is therefore ‘a curious example 6f self-delusion that the Democratic National Con- 
vention and President Roosevelt, in his acceptance speech, should have" teferred to 
it as * apie were a serious $ chance: of i its erat gee ee 


ee HL: 

= Looking: aaier to. 1918.19, a are aansiiibints side in vt positions 
of Germany.‘and Russia, the.two powers that have shown the greatest land military 
strength so.far.in-the present.war. A.German intellectual. who quit his country. after 
Hitler came.into:power.once remarked.to me: ‘‘Your propaganda of 1917.and 1918 
convinced many Americans that the Kaiset’s Gongsnment was what. Hicler’s ‘Go 
ernment -teally is.’’..-> i +. Sots 

» There wasva substantial: measure: roe political and vil 1 iberey in Gutta ‘in 
1918. -It-was -possible to -effect-an’ orderly ttansfer of: power to the Social Demo: 
crats and Liberals when defeat seemed unavoidable. But the very nature of the Nazi 
regime, ‘with its: totalitarian ‘marshalling of the whole population; almost excludes 
such a possibility today, even if any:-honest German democrats would be attracted: by 
the: prospect: of:taking over the administration under the negative formula of Un- 
' conditional-Surrender. ‘So, ‘whatever form the downfall ‘of: ssoned une —_ weal au- 

guries are strongly for violence and:catastrophe.  ~ 

Germany's defeat in 1918 was brought about entirely in the West, after the 
compiete collapse of Russia. It was the joint product of blockade and of the steady 
piling up of fresh American manpower and of the vast stocks of American: munitions 
and supplies.But now Germany's more spectacular’ defeats are taking place in the 
East; and this is a circumstance of very great significance for the-future. 

With Germanv knocked out militarily in 1918 and with Russia torn by revolu- 
tion, civil war and national secessionist movements, the Western democratic Allies 
reasonably imagined themselves the, masters of the situation in 1918 and 1919. They 
can cherish no such illusion this time. Stalin’s recent action in setting up his own 
preferred brand of Polish government and contemptuously brushing aside the gov- 
ernment-in-exile in London, still recognized by the Uniced States and Great Britain, 
is a straw showing the direction of the wind. 
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Perhaps our greatest historical mistake in the evaluation of the present war has 
been the popular tendency to interpret it as primarily a struggle between Germany 
and England. Since June 22, 1941, it has been rather a gigantic duel between Hitler 
and Stalin for the mastery of Eurasia. Stalin, with the all-out support’ of the 
United States and Great Britain, has won this duel. What use: he will make of his 
victory is one of the large question marks of the forthcoming settlement, a question 
mark that did not trouble the peace-makers of 1919. 

To be sure, Russia offered the prospect of proletarian revolution. to the hungry, 
broken, and desperate Central and Eastern Europe of 1919. If Lenin had. possessed 
the military power of which Stalin disposes today, Soviets all over Europe would 
have been a foregone conclusion. But the Russian Revolution has experienced a 
cooling-off process during the last quarter of a century. Stalin up to the present time 
has been aiming at his objective through the familiar methods. of power politics, 
not oe appeals to international revolution. — 


The eididiatians that have been outlined do not add up to the:prospect of a 
good peace easily attained. The drawing of the. future boundaries of Polatid and Ger- 
matiy seems likely to involve far cruder-violations of the principle of self-determina- 
tion: than anything-contained in the Treaty of Versailles, As the wat: has. been longer 
and more savage, the peace may well be. more cynical and hard-boiled. 

: Perhaps the very magnitude of the crisis will contain seeds of jesidaek: Despite 
the scars of the war, the peoples of Europe may agree on measures of economic unifica- 
tion and integration if they see that the only alternative .is to become dependencies 
of. bare tia, as powers. 

- Perhaps America, which has almost inaiiul become a giant world power 
through the exigencies of its huge armamient program, will husband that power more 
carefully and use it more wisely than dic the adolescent America of the twenties. 
Perhaps. the general absence of illusions: about the: ‘pense will provide a source of more 
positive wisdom and foresight. 

August 30, 1944 


‘ 
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BRITAIN’S POST-WAR POSITION 
By Felix Morley 


The predominant role played by the United States in the liberation of France is 
obviously a cause for’ national gratification. Less evident, as yet, are the long- 
range international implications of a series of victories in which the American 
contribution was the overwhelming’ element. 


The events of the past month demonstrate an American military power, based 
on tremendous physical and technological resources, actually more impressive than 
that shown by Russia. The military accomplishment in Western Europe is more 
significant than that of Russia in the East, not only because much of our strength is 
concentrated in the Pacific but also because the invasion of Europe requires the sim- 
ultaneous projection of our national power across another great ocean. 


In this “era of contending states,” as Arnold Toynbee defines our age, the suc- 
cessful assertion of power by one nation ‘is offset by the decline in the power of 
others. And this shift may be at the expense of victorious allies as well as of 
defeated enemies. 

Thus it is already clear that, regardless of Germany's fate, a stronger Russia 
is going to mean a:weaker Poland. If China becomes a Great Power in fact as well as 
in assumption, the British position in the Far East will inevitably be weakened. 
There are indications that the mobilization of American strength, and its application 
to power politics, will much more surely have an adverse effect upon Great Britain. 
This will not happen because anyone has planned it that way, but as a predictable 
result of the forces which have been unleashed. 

The British, naturally, are more alarmed about the: coming change than are 
Americanis, for to them it means a transition from wealth to poverty; from majesty to 
dependency. If healthy Anglo-American rélations are to be maintained, the grave 
problems of post-war Britain must be considered in advance by the makers of Amer- 
ican policy. We must appreciate, for instance, what the far-sighted London Econo- 
mist meant when, in the issue of August 5, it said that: “Britain is no longer one of 
those rich nations that can afford fits of uncalculated ill-temper.” 


II 
This illuminating observation was made in the course of an important article 
on “Britain and Argentina.” And the plain speaking in that article, which sharply 
criticized the Roosevelt Administration’s hostile policy towards the most national- 
istic Latin-American republic, has a moral of broader application. It will give 
pause to those who asume that a common language, a common cultural heritage and a 
common belligerency, of themselves insure perpetual aapennnton harmony. 
“In British eyes,” says the Economist: 

“American policy in Argentina is suspected of clan moved less by the 
desire to defeat Hitler than by the desire to extend the influence of Washing- 
ton from the northern half of South America to Cape Horn—in short, by a . 

- doubtless beneficent but none the less real imperialism.” 
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Agreeing that over here British policy towards Argentina is also suspect as 
“being designed to exclude American trade,” this eminent English journal neverthe- 
less asserts: “There is go reason why anybody in Great Britain should hesitate to 
admit that British long-term trading interests enter into the matter.” It explains 
that “Argentine meat and leather . . . are vital for Great Britain,’ and that the pres- 
ervation and development of a friendly sitaisant market for British exports is at 
least equally vital. 


“Argentina,” says this London eae with commendable candor, “is one of the 
tenderest spots in Anglo-American relations.” And he clearly envisages the possi- 
bility against which he warns in the statement that “it would be a tragedy” if our 
policy towards Argentina “were to inhibit cordial Anglo-American relations.” 


Ill 

Sharply divergent policies towards. Argentina are, of course, only one instance 
of many potential Anglo-American irritations, for che most part with an economic 
basis. 

Increasingly to the fore as a developing issue are the Maritime Commission’s 
plans for a much greater, and much more active, post-war merchant marine than this 
country possessed prior to 1914, or in the penod between the two world wars. If 
present policy in this field is carried out, it will be sharply at the expense of British 
shipping, unless we assume that a most improbable volume of post-war trade will 
create. cargoes for all. 


This threatened competition, especially if it is subsidized by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is a critical matter for Great Britain. Shipping, banking and insurance 
services have in the past provided a large part of that nation’s income. Leadership 
in all three is, as a consequence of the war, tending to pass into American hands. 

“When peace comes again,” said the Earl of Halifax, on returning from Eng- 
land to his Ambassadorial post in Washington the other day, ‘‘we know that we shall 
have to work hard if we are to maintain, let alone improve, the standard of living 
of our people.” . 

What the Ambassador did not emphasize is the grim possibility that, following 
a brief post-war replacement boom, many English workers may be completely unable 
to find employment. In such a prospect the competition of an internationally minded 
America will be only one factor. The wartime industrialization of the self-governing 
Dominions spells finis to the preferential tariff era of the Ottawa Agreements. 


_ Like the United States, these former colonies will not only manufacture for their — 


own needs, but will actually compete with the Mother Country for exports. 


Outside of special items, like Scotch whiskey, Sheffield cutlery or Harris tweeds, 
the slogan of “Buy British” will not make much headway against the enormously 
increased productive capacity of the United States and Russia. And the prospect is 
not cheerful for the leaders of an industrialized people who are impoverished and 
exhausted after five years of almost superhuman war effort. 
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IV 

The outlook for Britain does not become less sombre when consideration is 
given to changing political circumstance. 

With the advance of Russia towards a position of supremacy in Europe the tra- 
ditional British policy of a Balance of Power on that continent is at least temporarily 
frustrated. This political change has, for England, grave commercial implications. 

Whatever the virtues of communist rule, belief in private enterprise and a free 
economy is not among them. In Finland, the Baltic States, Poland, the Balkans— 
wherever the influence of Moscow comes to predominate—all' post-war foreign trade 
will to a certainty be rigidly state-controlled. Where British products are competi- 
tive with those of Soviet industry, embargoes—not merely high esau aia 
their entry must be. anticipated. 

In the Far East, the outline of the future is less well-defined. The great alin 
market may be retained, as that of colonial Africa may be developed, for British 
exports. But in the Near East, in China, and in the whole Pacific area, American 
post-war competition, in goods and shipping and financing, looms ever larger from 
the British viewpoint. The world is shrinking. By the same token the element of com- 
petition, governmental as well as private, by air as well as other forms of transport, 
becomes increasingly intense. 

~The fate of Germany, to which Americans can be temporarily indifferent, is a 
final factor of supreme importance to Great Britain. For three-quarters of a cen- 
tury, excepting only the relatively brief interruption of the last war, the Reich 
has been’ consistently Britain’s best European customer. It follows that the dismem- 
berment of Germany, while for the moment emotionally gratifying, must either be 
compensated by the development of other markets or else result in a serious per- 
manent contraction of British exports. 

The fact that there are so few commercial compensations in sight itself explains 
growing English restiveness over the doctrine of unconditional surrender—‘“a paraly- 
sis rather than a policy,” as the Economist called it recently. Put bluntly, it is a de- 
batable question whether Great Britain can afford the smashing victory over Ger- 
many’ which the military strength of two non-European colossi—the United States 
and Russia—has now made certain. 

September 6, 1944. 











DESIGN FOR RATIFICATION 
. By Frank C. Hanighen 


“I believe,” said Senator Vandenberg, discussing the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference, “‘that a just peace, in the first instance, is the indispensable beginning of 
this great adventure, because in my view a good league cannot cure a bad peace.” 


There can hardly be disagreement with the Senator's proposition on the part of 


those who hold that the prevention of a Third World War rests on the correction of 


the social, economic and territorial evils which basically caused the current wat. 


- Without solution of these war-breeding problems, another League of Nations and 


the peace of the world will again crash down on their flimsy underpinnings, 


Yet the “great adventure’ of constructing world organization is not com- 
mencing with the establishment of terms of a “just peace.” On the contrary, the 


United States Government is apparently attempting to build from the top down, in 
the following ‘sequence: 


1) Submission of a plan to the Senate for world organization to enforce 
peace. This is the plan now under discussion at Dumbarton Oaks; its final 
"draft will be framed by the Big Four Powers. 


2) Next, assuming that the Senate passes this plan, it will receive 


another treaty similary drafted, allocating the armed forces of the Allied nations 
to enforce the peace. 


3) Later, perhaps after prolonged armistice, the details of the peace— 
boundaries, reparations, economic agreements, etc.—will be submitted to the 
Senate, probably as joint Allied treaties with individual defeated nations. 

This ‘‘putting the cart before the horse,” as Senator Shipstead describes it, did 
not simply happen: it was planned that way. The lessons of the American debacle of 
the League and the peace treaties are being heeded. There is, indeed, every indication 
that the Government's close study of the 1919-20 situation has included considera 
tion of domestic as well as international angles, and that the above outline purposes 


to avoid those political reefs which wrecked the former. League and treaties in the — 
Senate. It is, indeed, a design for ratification. 


are 

Without the benefit of such planning Woodrow Wilson failed. Yet, i in spite of a 
view now held all too widely, his failure was not purely the result of partisanship. 
As early as January 31, 1920, Lord Grey of Falloden, in a letter to the London 
Times, recognized the natural political implications of rivalry between the Executive 
and the Senate regarding the latter's constitutional treaty-making powers. Accord- 
ing to his analysis, Senatorial “reservations” against Presidential commitment of 
the United States to a League policy unacceptable to the Congress and people were 
illustrative . - . “not only of party politics, but of a great Constitutional question 
which constantly arises between the President and the Senate, and it would be no 
more fair to label this with the petty name of party ; olitics than.it would to apply 
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that name to some of the great Constitutional struggles which arose between the 
House of Commons and the executive authority in Great Britain.” 

The great fight of 1919-20 was not merely constitutional (with some partisan- 
ship added), but was also responsive to popular reaction against individual treaty 
provisions regarding new boundaries and territories. Senators Borah, Hiram John- 
son, La Follette and Norris inveighed against “Shantung,” “Fiume” and ‘Upper 
Silesia” as weli as against “Article X.” These objections, vociferously supported by 
various racial groups in the United States, played a substantial part in the defeat 
of the treaties. And, since the League was incorporated into all the treaty structures, 
the League was inevitably defeated, too. 

Today the Government is trying to avoid recurrence of that situation. Secretary 
Hull states that the “peace machinery,” i.e., a re-tailored League of Nations, and 
the “peace treaties’ will be considered separately; and he has given the “machinery” | 
priority over “peace treaties.” As a matter of fact, there has appeared no official 
blue-print of the settlement of boundaries, etc. Even if such a settlement was made 
secretly at Tehran, the Administration has no discernible intention of revealing it 
ptior to the agreement on “peace machinery.” 

In short, with such points of friction as “peace treaties’ removed from the 
arena, the Government would by-pass one of the most important obstacles which 
prevented League ratification in 1919-20. In the fine after-glow. of European vic- 
tory, it would be difficult for the Senate to resist a treaty of “machinery” which on 
an unruffled surface seemed to promise ‘‘peace.” 


Hl 

Senators might likewise find: few defensible grounds for opposing a world po- 
licing treaty once. they had passed the ‘‘peace machinery” plan, since the former 
would implement the latter. Here again, the Government seems to have planned well. 
. .. The size ofthe police force would depend on the nature of the European set- 
tlement. If Britain and Russia agree on a division of spheres and balance of power, 
and if the conditions of peace offer a measure of hope to European peoples, then. the 
number of soldiers necessary would be small. But if Britain and Russia do not agree, 
and if the conditions are unfavorable to a constructive spirit in Europe, there is 
every prospect that large forces will be deployed in Europe by the Western Allies. 
There are sipns that the United States Government, as if assuming that the latter 
situation will obtain, contemplates maintenance of large police forces in Europe. 

Perhaps not wholly absent from Government minds in this connection is the 
thorny consideration of reconvetsion and return to peace-time industrial conditions 
in this country. Is there significance in the statement of General Hershey that “we 
can keep people in the Army about as cheaply as we could create an agency for them 
when they are out’’? 

It may be unfair to attribute to the Government plans of this Machiavellian 
nature. But such elemental forces as economic conditions and the balance of power 
may place not only'the Government but also the Senate in a position where the main- 
tenance: of large forces abroad offers the easiest way out of difficulties. 
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IV 

Such difficulties need not be insuperable if approached by other paths. But the 
essence of their solution is a peace which the peoples (and it is necessary to emphasize 
the importance of the peoples themselves) of both Allied and enemy nations can ac. 
cept as a wise and sound provision for their future security and prosperity. 

Indications of unilateral action by the Russians in Eastern Europe and the 
Balkans, and signs of a vengeful disposition of Germany by Britain and the United 
States, make it highly debatable whether such a ‘‘just peace” is contemplated at all 
by the Big Four—or Big Three. 

A thoughtful editorial entitled ““At Dumbarton Oaks” in The New York Times 
of August 22, the day after the Conference convened, poses the issue squarely: 

“The success or lack of success to be achieved by any new world organization 
will Uepend not only on the machinery of peace but on the nature of the peace 
itself. It will depend, in large measure, on the degree of wisdom and foresight 
and unanimity that can be brought to the settlement of boundary problems.” 

The editorial then calls for another conference “contemporaneous with Dum- 
barton Oaks,” for considering the character of the peace and “for the settlement of 
contentious questions not by unilateral action but by conference and adjustment 
within the framework of the charter of the United Nations.” 

It is welcome to find the influential Times and Senator Vandenberg so close to 


accord on a question of foreign policy—a subject on which they usually differ. 


Yet the Government shows few signs of heeding this point of view. Thomas L. 
Stokes, of the Scnippelidownsd chain, who often voices Administration sentiments, 
writes: “An issue such as ‘peace terms first, world ogranization afterward’ forms a 
convenient cover for obstructionists.” The last word rings ramen nde in ears which 
heard it during the fateful debates of 1920. 

For, if matters should reach such a pass that the balance of power in a sullen 
Europe could only be guaranteed by the conscription of military exiles from Ameri- 
can industrial unemployment, we should experience not.only “‘obstructionism” but 
the very sincere opposition of the American people. It would be deplorable if the 
cause of world organization and “machinery” should founder on such a question. At 
the earliest possible opportunity the Executive and Senatorial branches of the Gov- 


ernment must collaborate in openly grappling with the “nature of the peace itse 
September 13, 1944. 
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THE QUEBEC CONFERENCE 
By Felix Morley 


Much valuable paper has been rather worse than wasted, the last two weeks, in 
an effort to picture the second Quebec Conference as parallel to that of its prede- 
cessor, in August, 1943. 

It would probably have been wiser, from any long-range viewpoint, if the thick 
curtain of secrecy surrounding the proceedings had been lifted at corners whete a 
glimpse of the actual trend of discussion could do no harm. It would certainly have 
been better for eventual public morale if there had been less official disposition to 
encourage by. silent consent much journalistic speculation which was either wholly 
wide of the mark or even more dangerous half-truth. 

When President Roosevelt’ and Prime Minister Churchill conferred in Que- 
bec’s historic Citadel just over a year ago it was primarily to approve the invasion 
plans now so gloriously consummated in Western Europe. Therefore it was a natural 
assumption that the meetings from September 11 to 17 would deal primarily with 
the future campaigns against Japan. As the first Quebec Conference planned the 
military elimination of Nazi Germany, so the second would concentrate on the over- 
throw of the Japanese war machine. So ran the plausible argument. 

The extent to which the correspondents played upon and embroidered this 
oversimplified theme is now evidenced in the files of a thousand newspapers. And 
there is no question that the strategy and. tactics to be used against Japan was @ 
major issue of the conference. It was not, however, the major issue at Quebec. For 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt the unresolved political and economic questions of 
a disintegrating civilization were a good deal more pressing than the technical prob- 
lems of logistics in the Far East. 

_ Suggestion of the actual overall scope of the conference was given by both the 
British and the American chief executives when they received the press at the con- 
clusion of their Quebec deliberations. Mr. Roosevelt, who cannot be quoted directly, 
said that the problems of both West and East had been alike discussed in the secret 
conversations. Mr. Churchill, who has no aversion to quotation of his more felicitous 


. phrasing, emphasized that’ the President and he had not felt limited to any sphere of 


discussion and had examined the whole field of problems “in every aspect”—politi- 
cal and economic as well as military. 

These broad hints, however, came too late to offset that general i impression of a 
primarily military conference which was at the outset both officially created and 
officially fostered. : 

II 

Stalin’s refusal to attend the conference was, of course, fully anticipated. Indeed 
a major reason for the over-emphasis on the planning of the Japanese war may well 
have been to insure that this refusal would be certain. As long as Russia remains at 
peace with Japan it is obviously impossible for the Russian Premier to engage in 
discussions concerned with military action against what is, to Moscow, still a 
friendly power. 
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Had Stalin accepted the invitation proffered him great embarrassment would 
have been caused both to our Department of State and to the British Foreign Office. ~ 
The conference, to cite only one difficulty which would have arisen, could not pos- 
sibly have been held in the city of Quebec, where Communism and all its works are 
anathema to 95 per cent of the population. The French-Canadians, who compose a 
force to be reckoned with in British imperial policy, made plain that they regard as 
a considerable concession even the inclusion of a Soviet delegation to the current 
UNRRA gathering in Montreal. 

Russia was invited to Quebec on the assumption that the invitation would be de- 
clined. China, whose nominal government would unquestionably have been happy to 
send representation, was not invited at all. Neither was France, nor the Netherlands, 
in spite of their large Asiatic interests; nor were Australia and New Zealand, though 
as a result of sharp Australian criticism on this score the High Commissioners in 
Ottawa of these two Dominions were hastily asked down to Quebec when the con- 
ference was already half completed. 

‘ There is an obvious lack of logic, to put it mildly, in a conference on Far 
Eastern affairs which does not secure the cooperation of Russia and pointedly ignores 
the interests of China. The seeming paradox, although officially ignored, caused 
much speculation—most of it unprinted—among the corps of correspondents at 
Quebec, which included just one Russian and one Chinese reporter. 

_ But the paradox has a simple explanation. Russia and China were not repre- 
sented at the Quebec conference simply because so much of that conference was con- 
cerned with Anglo-American consideration of the Chinese and Russian problems, 

III 
. The problem of China, outlined in some detail in Human Events of August 2, 
has since that date become apparent to all. Censorship on September 17 permitted 
the cabling of an Associated Press dispatch from Kunming saying that as a result of 
Chungking’s weakness there is ‘‘a grave Japanese threat . . . to the whole structure of 
the American military effort” in China. 

Official lip service is still paid to the really tragic fiction that the Chungking 
Government is, or at least will become, one of the “Four Great Powers.” Unfortu- 
nately the actual issue is not whether the regime of Chiang Kai-shek will develop 
into a “Great Power,” but. whether it can much longer be preserved as a going 
concern. 

Our officialdom has promulgated so much downright nonsense about the actual 
condition of China that to back up publicly is now all but impossible. Nevertheless 
the disagreeable facts have to be faced by somebody, sometime, and at Quebec Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt gave the critical subject of Chinese economic and po- 
litical disintegration far more consideration than might have been gathered by the 
casual newspaper reader. _ 

Yet the profound concern of the Anglo-American leaders on this point was at 
least broadly hinted by Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at the close of the con- 
ference. Both of them guardedly warned the assembled reporters that problems of 
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distance and supply, aside from those caused by Japan’s military capacity, make 
highly premature any predictions of a speedy victory in the Far Eastern war. 


IV 

If the problem of China can be defined as one of alarming weakness that of 
Russia, as discussed at Quebec, is one of unexpected strength. 

That strength is not merely, nor even primarily, military, important as is the 
factor of the great Soviet armies, largely equipped by lend-lease, which are pressing 
steadily on towards the Baltic in the north, the Adriatic in the south. It is the 
growing political power of Russia in Southeastern and Central, perhaps also in South- 
ern and Western Europe, which arouses most concern. Where, short of the English 
Channel and the Straits of Gibraltar, will the eventual control of Moscow stop? 

That question was certainly not answered at Quebec. But just as certainly i it was 
discussed by Chutchill and Roosevelt, as a preliminary to the more definitive meet- 
ing which the Prime Minister of Great Britain and the President of the United States, 
whoever they may then be, must eventually hold again at. Tehran or elsewhere, with 
the dictator of ‘‘all the Russias.” The old Czarist phrase has even greater cogency 
today. 

Some important military decisions were undoubtedly made at Quebec.. But a 
major purpose of the conference was the definition and tabulation of the far more 
difficult political and economic issues which are now so completely out of hand. 
Only a preview of these issues was held last week. But at Quebec every effort was 
made to insure that the American, the British and the Canadian governments will 
work unitedly in the establishment of joint political policies for which this con- 
ference in effect established an agenda. 

The scarcity of tangible accomplishment at Dumbarton Oaks ener to all 
the principals at Quebec the need for what was there called the A B C of postwar 
organization—the close and continuous political collaboration of America, Britain 
and Canada. 
September 20, 1944. 
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_ CONFUSION IN FRANCE 
By Henry Beston 


As the improvised Government of General de Gaulle takes over power in 
France, it becomes clear that the General’s welcome by the French has proved a 
varied affair. There have been flowers, tears, speeches and the Marseillaise. There 
have also been bullets and some particularly foul insults scrawled by night on de 
Gaulle’s photographs and posters. 

These evidences of hostility are perhaps not entirely the work of “collabora- 
tionists.” Some of it denotes nationalist sentiment common now in Europe toward 
any “‘government-in-exile”; some, the distrust of the General’s connection with 
Britain; and some, the immemorial hatred for any Frenchman who returns with 
the stranger. 

There has been a welcome, yes; but the national mood is more probably a 
kind of provisional acquiescence. Discussing popular reaction to the General, some 
observers have gone so far as to use the word “apathy.” 

The first public activity of the regime has been a general hunting-down and 
imprisonment of “Vichyites” and “‘collaborationists” all over France. Arrésts con- 
tinue and the prisons are full. Once the stage is set, the world can expect the trials 
and executions of political adversaries which have already spattered blood over the 
prison yards of French North Africa. One ray of light appears: the period of private 
revenge is coming to an end. The wave of bandit-like murders, ugly mobbings, as- 
saults on forlorn women and general acts of violence is tapering off as the Gov- 
ernment takes over the role of avenger. 

The situation very much recalls the merciless attack on Bonapartists after Water- 
loo by the returning monarchial government of France. So far as this quasi-terror 
represents the historic right of a regime to-protect itself, the activity has some. justi- 
fication. To the extent that it represents an appetite for vengeance it is as foolish 
as it is evil. 

Public opinion in America has never understood Vichy, our natural fury at 
“collaboration” permitting no such calm analyses as: have appeared in the British 
press. Petain and Vichy, I honestly believe, never wanted an outright German vic- 
tory; they wished a negotiated peace. “Collaboration” had its strength in every milieu 
in France. This terror will simply mean another snake-pit of hatreds and historic 
resentments, a thing the French cannot afford. ne human, generous and in- 
telligent is the wiser ‘“‘realism” of the moment. 


II 

' The fact that he was born of good family with a definite aristocratic heritage has 

had an interesting effect on the General’s attitude. Dealing with Mr. Churchill, de 

Gaulle faced him on the same European level; the Premier's noble lineage did not 

impress. Kicked downstairs at the Foreign Office, he never failed to return formally 
up the proper flight. He could not be bullied and he did not yield. 

Few deny that de Gaulle possesses intelligence, resolution and personal courage. 

But one must not look for much from the range of his mind. It would seem to lack 
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imagination. Judging from his book and his speéches, it is a mind of rather old- 
fashioned stock ideas expressed in an appropriate vocabulary. Not one word reveals 
the slightest understanding of the struggle within the human spirit now being so 
bloodily and. destmuctively resolved. He might be a young staff officer under Clem- 
enceau or Gambetta. is ie 

The politico-military clique associated with him is an “omnium-gatherum” of 
political pasts with a predominately nationalist hue. What makes it work is an inner 
.core-of practical politicians and manipulators from the political and social Paris of 
the 1920’s and 1930's. In all this group of personalities of the Third Republic, 
there is not a single figure of distinction in the intellectual world. 

. There are two important things to remember about this de Gaullist. government 
First, it is a revolutionary government which has ousted a de facto and legal admin. © 
istration (incidentally, recognized by the United States). It must expect, the political 
difficulties of revolutionary governments. Sécondly, it is a government of military 
liberation of France from Germany and little else. That liberation accomplished, it 
must now hurry up with ideas. What are they to be? Is the best the government has 
to offer. nothing but the catchwords of a France that no longer exists? 


Ill mt 

One modern agency, and one only, is entirely clear as to its political beliefs, 
policies and methods. Belief is in itself power. What of the Communist effort in the’ 
de Gaullist scene? 

Your Frenchman is by nature an individualist. He acts by groups well enough, 
but he does not march in great masses. Many speak of the lack of popular fervor and 
humanitarian emotion in modern French Communism. What your Communist 
‘ Frenchman really wants, say these observers, is merely a chance to be bourgeois 
and to kick the genuine bourgeois as he goes by in old clothes. There is no real 

“dream” in all this. 

Yet collectivism, says Berdyaev, is man’s , refuge from modern “nothingness.” 
Communism, indeed, is rushing into Paris as into a vacuum. It is the vigorous Com- 
munist press which is being read: De Gaulle’s first cabinet list contained names of — 
known Communists and other names (pseudoriyms of the Underground) which are 

suspected of being those of Communists. One ‘justice official so appointed is a well- 

known Communist lawyer, praised by the bloodthirtsy Andre Marty, French Com- 
munist leader in Spain during the Spanish civil war. This'may indicate that the 
coming trials will have the Moscow touch. Meanwhile, the’ leaderless, ownerless 
factories stir, and all over the Paris: banliewe, “the red suburbs,” people talk business 
with shop ‘committees. What:is to hold this. tide once it gets some momentum of 
assurance and power ? 

A first barrier may be the rural character, the traditional agricultural ethos 
of the French. Communism is a product of the cities; its view of life is that of the 
urban mind. This “‘earth-conservatism” will be fortified by a Catholic conservatism. 
The Church had an awakening during the Pétain regime, but it is weak in terms of 

‘the world. It ‘will inspire and give counsel as it can. 
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' There is as yet no word from the peasantry. French peasant strength, it is true, 
suffered grievously in the First World War, and peasant organizations ever since 
have not been imposing. But the peasants fared better than other classes under the 
German rule. They hate the “‘city slicker” and they realize that Communism in the 
fields is plantation slavery, They will be talking things over on the foggy autumnal 
nights—and may well be heard from. 

The peasant ethos, the Church, the be-devilled upper bourgeoisie—these may 
prove effective obstacles to Communist success. (The lower bourgeoisie has been 
sinking down into the proletariat for many years.) To this list may be added the in- 
fluence of the victories of democratic America. 


IV 

There is strength here, But is there belief? And the core of Communism is belief 
—intense, practical by its own lights, resolute and ruthless. 

Where can France turn? There is a deep folk-resentment against Britain. There 
has been much destruction from Allied military operations. So devastated is the 
continent, both physically and spiritually, that Europe can almost be regarded as a 
region where the past is no longer a part of present life. 

Whatever definition the future makes of ‘‘Fascism,” the honest historian must 


_ agree to one fundamental: It was the effort of the European middle classes to save 


their necks. It held off the Marxian storm. Now, Fascism ‘is dead. 

And Fascism’s predecessor, Democracy, seems moribund. Between Marxian 
collectivism and today’s confusion in France, little discernible in the way of a golden 
mean appears. 

September 27, 1944. 

(Editors’ note: Henry Beston has lived in France, and at one time was the only 
American teaching at a French university. A farmer. and a scholar, Mr. Beston 
is a veteran of World War I; he served with the French in 1915-16. His most 
recent book is The St. Lawerence, in the “Rivers of America” series. He lives 

in northern Maine.) 
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SOVIET AIMS IN ASIA 
By V7illiam Henry Chamberlin 
Soviet aims in Europe have been stated much more explicitly, in words and in 
actions, than is the case in Asia. The restoration of -the frontier of 1941 and the 


' creation beyond that frontier of a belt of dependent satellite states are clearly fore- 


shadowed both by the Soviet military drives and by such political developments as_. 
the harsh armistice imposed on Finland, the negative attitude toward the Polish 
Government in London and the lightning occupation of Bulgaria. 

Stalin has avoided public commitments in Asia and has stayed away from con- 


_ ferences where the Pacific war was under discussion, ostensibly because he is still 


anxious to remain at peace with Japan. But it may be assumed that silence in this 
instance does.not mean indifference, There is every reason to believe, on the basis 
of the Russian historical record, that the Soviet dictator is just as much interested 
in Manchuria, Korea, Sinkiang, Afghanistan and Iran as in Finland, Latvia, Lith- 
uanian, Estonia, Poland, Romania and Bulgaria. 

And, from the standpoint of American foreign policy, Soviet aims in Asia are 
perhaps even more important than ‘Soviet aims in Europe. American public opinion 
has as yet scarcely begun to visualize the type of world that is emerging from World 
War II, a world in which three major powers will overshadow all others on an un- 
precedented scale, a mond i in which there will be huge power vacuums in Europe and 
in East Asia. 

In the European theatre it is Britain that faces the Soviet Union across a pfos- 
trate and shattered continent. It is Downing Street that has most reason to worry if 
Stalin snatches Bulgaria by a swift coup, masses troops on the frontier of Turkey and 
backs up Marshal Tito in a demand for an Adriatic outlet at Trieste. _. 

But in the Far East it is America that will apparently make the major con- 


‘tribution to defeating Japan and play the leading role, along with Russia, in East 


Asia. If there is to be even a temporary peace, there must be accommodation of 
British and Soviet plans. for the treatment of Germany and for the disposition of 
the smaller states. By the same token the future peace of East Asia depends on a 
Soviet-American understanding about the status of China and the treatment of Japan. 


II 

Unlike that of the European imperialist powers, Russia’s approach to China was 
by an overland route through Siberia. While Britain, France and Germany took 
advantage of China’s weakness during the nineteenth century and carved out spheres 
of influence around strategically located treaty ports, Russian pressure was felt all _ 
along the northern and western borderlands of China. It is a geographical fact with 
important future political implications that the Russian land frontier with China, 
stretching from the Ussuri River near the Pacific to the mountains of Central Asia, 
is the longest international boundary in the world. 

Russia’s defeat by Japan in the war of 1904-05 checked its advance toward 
warm-water ports on the Pacific. This war assured the absorption of Korea by Japan 
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and gave Japan a firm foothold in South Manchuria. Russia, however, remained po- 
litically and economically dominant in North Manchuria, through its control of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. Russian influence also remained strong in Outer Mongolia 
and Sinkiang. : 

When the American Secretary of State, Philander C. Knox, proposed a system of 
international control of Manchurian railways in 1909, Russia and Japan together 
successfully vetoed the idea. Two historical characteristics of Russian policy in Fast 
Asia—desire to maintain predominant influence in the Chinese borderlands, and aver- 
sion to Anglo-American penetration of North China—are likely to hold good for 
future Soviet policy in that area. 

In 1927, Stalin, under pressure from a strong doctrinaire Trotskyist opposition, 
and possibly acting against his better judgment, committed Soviet policy in China 


‘to support of the comparatively weak Chinese Communist movement, which came - 


into conflict with the more moderate and strongly nationalistic program of the 

Kuomintang and Chiang Kai-shek. The dream of a Chinese social revolution on the 

Russian model proved a fiasco. 
‘ Ill 

For several years after 1927 Soviet relations with China were cool and in 1929 
the Soviet Government smashed by armed force a Chinese attempt to oust the Soviet 
regime from its status of joint controller of the Chinese Eastern Railway. Then, 
Japan’s aggressive expansion on the Asiactic mainland tended to draw the Soviet 
Union and China close together. A limited amount of lend-lease aid reached China 
by overland routes from Russia in the first years of the Sino-Japanese war. 

The more recent atmosphere in Soviet-Chinese official relations has been almost 
chilly. It is probably because of this and not because of fear of a Japanese attack 
(most improbable in the present phase of the war) that Stalin objected to conferring 
with China at Dumbarton Oaks. 

Whereas the communist parties in America and Western Europe, for the mo- 
ment, are held on leash, the Chinese Communists maintain an attitude of independ- 
ence in relation to the Chinese Central Government. The Chinese Communists pos- 


. sess their independent state in Northwestern China, in close proximity to the Soviet 


frontier. They have their own army. With their network of military and civilian 
guerrilla organizations they stand a good prospect of getting effective control of some 
of the richest districts of North and Central China when the Japanese military crack- 
up takes place. 

The Soviet-Japanese agreement last March, under which Japan surrendered long . 
ahead of the scheduled date its coal and oil concessions in North Sakhalin and ob- 
tained a five-year fishing agreement from the Soviet Union, was rather naively and 
prematurely hailed in this country as a case of hostile Soviet pressure on Japan. 
Actually, the Japanese after this agreement felt free to shift some of their better 
military units from Manchuria to Central and South China, inflicting disastrous 
defeats on the hard pressed Chinese and delaying considerably the possibility of 
starting an all-out air offensive against Japan from Chinese bases. 
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IV 
The primary considerations in Stalin's Far Eastern policy are as follows: 

1) The time has long passed when he had reason to fear a Japanese attack 
on Eastern Siberia. He is, therefore, under no compelling pressure to rush into 
the war against Japan as soon as Germany is defeated. 

_ 2) Stalin cannot, however, be indifferent to the ultimate fate of Japan 
itself, still less of Manchuria and Korea. When Japan is clearly tottering under 
American (and possibly British) blows, Stalin, will quite probably move into 
Manchuria and Korea in order to forestall American occupation of these regions. 

The thove into Eastern Poland in September, 1939, designed to forestall 

Hitler, supplies a pattern worth remembering. The desire to place a belt of 
dependent territory between the Soviet Union and its stronger neighbors is likely 
to prove just as strong in Asia as in Europe. Yet America and Great Britain, at 
the Cairo Conference, promised to restore Manchuria to China and envisaged 
ultimately an independent Korea. 

3) The indigenous communist movement in Japan is much weaker 
than in China. Stalin may be expected to place a claim to a voice in the make-up 
' of the post-war Japanese regime ahead of ” theoretical scheme for converting 
the Japanese. to communism. 
4) In regard to China, Stalin’s recent osling would not seem calculated 
to foster a strong united China under the Chungking regime, although this is 

a primary aim of the United States. In this matter there is some affnity between 
Soviet and British policies vis-a-vis China, although the two are inspired by 
different motives. 

It will be a very important fact in post-war Asia that America and the Soviet 
Union, which already face each other geographically over Bering Strait, will con- 
front each other politically over the wide expanse of. ihion and its borderlands. 
Octolver 4, 1944. 

















. A BRITISH VIEWPOINT 
By George E. G. Catlin 


English readers have naturally been greatly interested in ee recent edi- 
torial advocacy of an American “loan and stabilization policy designed to tide the 
British over the difficult exchange situation growing out of the war.” Were it not 
for the odd fact that no provision was made for distributing this article in Britain, 
it might have had an electric effect over here. 

Mr. Bevin, Minister of Labour, speaking at Birmingham on July 1, said: 

“After the war Britain would take her place not above, but equally with, 
the other great nations of the world. But to do it [and we were broke; it was no 
use beating about the bush, we had spent everything in this struggle and he 
was glad we had] all must concentrate during the transition period in rejecting 
self-interest and everything which broke our stability.” 


Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister of Aircraft Production, spoke in much the, same 
vein more recently at Belfast. 


The primary issue after the war will be unemployment—and this, not as an eco- ° 


nomic, but as a political phenomenon. It will decide the colour of the government 
in power. It is likely to affect with peculiar severity a country desperately dependent 
upon lost foreign markets—needing to recover them and then to double them. As 
Mr. Kingsley Martin, editor of the New Statesman, has recently said, somewhat mis- 
chievously, ““We are now enjoying the last year of peace [sic] that we: shall ‘see in 
Britain for many years.”’ Here is the Achilles’ heel. 

It would pay America to subsidize Britain during the transition, as the Western 
farmers were subsidized, and even to lose the whole subsidy, rather than to risk the 
full political consequences of an unemployment in Britain worse than that of the 
Thirties. And this policy, or some liberal allocation of quotas and areas, could be 
urged even on the narrowest. basis of self-interest. As it is, senators who talk about 
taking over Bermuda are liable to cause the maximum of ill-will over a trifle, where 
a better considered policy could secure wholehearted British cooperation—and more 
than cooperation. 

|| Pee 

The begukenion in Britain, as a matter of pride and of tradition, to revert to a 
policy of Balance of Power will be immense. 

This tendency will not be least pronounced in a section of the Left, which feels 
that-the British would never welcome. the rule of Russian-directed Communists, but 
which is intensely resentful of “Wall Street” as symbol of America. The outcome 
could be a streamlined National Socialism, for the Commonwealth and for Western 
Europe. At present, when the war is being won, this policy has few open followers. 

It can, however, be presented as an honest attempt to prevent Britain from being 


driven into either the Russian or the American camp; and therefore as being a peace 
policy. Mosley’s policy was also presented by himself as a peace policy, and it is | 


pethaps worthy of notice that some of those M.Ps. now advocating this line of policy | 
were intimate enough with Mosley in his Labour Party days. National Socialism 
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would have great appeal were ‘it not that certain factors ensure that it would end 
in catastrophe. 
_ The factors that militate against the chances of this policy are not economic, An 
empire extending from Canada—or, if Canada is too much bound to the United 
States, let us say from Britain itself—to India, and which includes Africa and West- 
ern Europe, is more economically autarchic than the United States, which in addition 
is weakened by Latin-American jealousy, by colour divisions and by class divisions. 
British class divisions lie, with modern taxation, increasingly in the past. The battle 
is won by the workers; but in the United States it lies in the future. 

The factors operating against a self contained Empire controlled from ae 
are two; man-power and geography. These factors, together with organization, are 


_ the basic factors 6f all politics. To maintain the old rate of British population in- 


crease would require four children per family, and soon it will be five. It cannot be 
done, just as in the Canadian West it probably cannot be done. And, if it is done, 
the Russians and Chinese, who also ‘understand machines, can do as well in pro- 
ducing population to man the machines as the British or Americans. 


Ill 

The factor of geography is no less decisive. Here it is interesting to turn to a 
little book, just republished in Britain, but originally finished at Christmastide, 1918. 
It was a macabre Christmas gift at the end of the First World War. 

This book is called Democratic Ideals and Reality, written by Sir Halford Mac- 
kinder, sometime head of the London School of Economics. It was one of the earliest 
books on the new science of geopolitics, and had great influence with the German 
school of Haushofer and the rest. Nevertheless, it was originally written by Sir 
Halford as a warning to his English countrymen about what would be the German 
aim during the twenty years following 1918. 

Admiral Mahan, in his classic book on Sea Power, had sought to prove that he 
who controls the seas controls history at every decisive point. It was a doctrine flatter- 
ing to both British and Americans. Sir Halford confronted it and probably confuted 
it. Mahan is out of date. 


Naval power is only decisive when it gives said transport and power to block- 
ade. There is an area of the earth’s surface not only beyond control of naval guns but, 
also, unlike Napoleon’s or the Kaiser's empire, beyond effective power of blockade. 
This is the area named by Sir Halford “Heartland,” an area stretching from Mon- 
golia to Czechoslovakia. Whoever can control this militarily, can control and domi- 
nate the world. : 

But, argued Sir Halford, the Slavs are incompetent and militarily weak. He rashly 
added that, owing to their temperament, they were likely to remain such. And the 
object. of German strategy will therefore be to dominate this Heartland by a thrust 
to the East, and especially to dominate its core, the oil and wheat area of the Ukraine. 


Oddly enough, if not today then tomorrow, Marshal Stalin can expect to control 
all these lands of which Mackinder wrote, although I doubt whether, vis-a-vis China, 
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his strategic position is as good as Mackinder indicated. Anyhow, Germany is now 
out of the running for world power and is likely to be kept out of it. 


IV 

Since Mackinder wrote, his argument has been singularly confirmed in a quarter 
to which he paid little attention. Air power is based on land power. 

Mackinder’s argument against Mahan was that an accident transferred the At- 
lantic from a great waste of water into the determinant world area. Columbus and 
the wealth of the Americas upset the balance. But this shift to the Atlantic as centre 
of power was only temporary. Now a new accident of invention, and the nature of 
the great circle and the globe’s configuration, have transformed the Arctic into the 
determinant area. Britain has fallen away in importance as a strategically decisive 
countty. But Canada and Siberia have become all important. And Siberia is Heartland. 

The British Commonwealth, including India, is ramshacklé over the earth’s 
surface, built in a fit of absent-mindedness by traders, without linguistic, cultural, 
racial or geographic contiguity. Divided from the U.S.A., it has little but experience 
to count on: it is, like France, intolerably weak. 

: However, even if India is excluded as alien, the Commonwealth half-mooned 
round the United States constitutes one coherent whole. It rests too much on naval 
power and it is (as Mackinder shows) by zo means dominant. But it is strong. .To- 
gether with the Latin world, both European and South American, as a unity it is 
impressive—almost equal to, if not so homogeneous as, the China or U.S.S.R. of 
the future. At least this grouping could afford to state an equitable policy for world 
order in which it will collaborate; and need appease no man. 

Divided—economically, politically and racially—its collapse would be certain. 
So Germany after 1890 sought to divide Anglo-Saxony. The latter might not survive 
another war and certainly the United States could not survive a war in which the 
Commonwealth had been successfully wooed away—although, granted radical social 
harmony, it might sustain a long fight. These matters may be worth meditation, and 
such meditation on basic facts may reinforce the argument presented by Fortune. 
London, England, October 11, 1944. 

(Editors’ note: George Catlin is a prominent English political scientist and former 
Visiting Professor of Politics at Cornell University. The publication of his 
article means merely that we regard the argument presented as important, not 
that we are necessarily in agreement with its implications. Human Events believes, 
however, that an understanding of current English geopolitical thought is. vital 
to the maturing of the postwar foreign policy of the United States, as yet obviously 
nebulous and undetermined.) 
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THE PROPOSED SECURITY’ ORGANIZATION 
By Felix Morley 


; ‘ity fundamental discussion of the “General International Organization” 
planned at Dumbarton Oaks is, apparently, to be excluded from the current pom 
cal campaign. 

There are a number of reasons for this hands-off attitude towards an issue as 
important’ as any which has ever confronted the American public. First, nobody 
wants to assume a position which might savor of partisanship in regard to the all: 
important subject of international order. Second, nobody wants to make comments 
which, during the course of hostilities, could be regarded as critical of our Allies. 
Third, the draft proposals for the new international organization are still ‘ten per 
cent” incomplete, Fourth, they were only made public on October 9, allowing little 
time before election day for any thorough consideration of their far-reaching 
implications. 

Nevertheless, it is in some respects ‘anfortonate that the plan is now so much out 
of the headlines. As given qualified indorsement by the Administration the pro- 
gram would, not less so. when completed, involve fundamental changes in the foreign 
policy, in the domestic organization and probably also in the Constitution of the 
United States. Therefore it would seem the simple duty of the Opposition to give 
critical—not necessarily hostile—examination to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 

It should, be made clear, for instance, that adoption of the program in its present 
form will tend to involve both permanent peacetime conscription and elimination of 
the two-thirds rule for Senate ratification of treaties. | 

It should also be understood that, unlike the Geneva organization, membership 
in the proposed “League” would mean complete repudiation of the advice against 

“entangling alliances” given by George Washington in his Farewell Address. Much 
_ of this thoughtful admonition deserves recollection today: 

“Excessive: partiality for one foreign nation and excessive dislike for an- 
other cause those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, and serve 
to veil and even second the arts of influence on the other.” 


II 

The original and essential feature of the Dumbarton Oaks agreement is its pro. 
posal for a permanent Four-Power military alliance between Great Britain, Russia, 
the United States and China, the eventual. emergence of the latter asa first-class 
power, with a competent national government, being assumed, 

The nature of the design is revealed by examination of the relative, ‘auchority 
granted to the Countil, which is to be the organ of these permanent Allies, and to 
the Assembly, where well-behaved satellite governments may hold seats on Great 
Power suffrance. While the same names‘are adroitly used, there is an enormous 
difference in the relative authority of the Council and Assembly as now designed, and 
as worked out for the Geneva League along the lines suggested by Woodrow Wilson. 

In the organization now proposed the ‘exclusive Council would ‘function con- 
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tinuously,” while the inclusive Assembly would normally meet once a year to initiate, 
guide and review progress in economic and humanitarian cooperation. 
The Council would have absolute authority to apply sanctions and wage war, as 
soon as the United States and other members have arranged by ‘‘special agreements” 
to put men, money and munitions at its permanent erat The ingame 4 on the 
other hand, would have authority only ‘ ‘to consider’ . . . “to discuss” “to make 
recommendations.” It is specifically stated that: : 
“The General Assembly should not on its own initiative make recommenda- 
tions on any matter relating to the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity which is being dealt with by the Security Council.” 

Additionally, although effort is being made to remedy this defect, the Dum- 
barton Oaks formula as yet makes no proyision for checking possible aggression on 
the part of the four permanent Council members. As matters stand, Russia, for in- 
stance, would never be an aggressor hecause Moscow could always veto any judicial 


attempt to define her as such, In this respect the old League Covenant, though weak, 


is far superior to the present draft. 


" ‘The new design asserts that “The Organization is based on the principle of 
the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States.” Unforrnstely, the document itself 
repeatedly contradicts that claim. 

Il 

The old League of Nations was frequently criticized as being primarily an as- 
sociation of the nations victorious in the last war; as being representative of gov- 
ernments to the exclusion of peoples, and as designed to prevent rather than assist 
the peaceful accomplishment of those political changes which are impecnive if wars 
are to be averted. 

On all these points, and on several others, the “Charter” developed at Dum- 
barton Oaks is much less promising, as an instrument of international government, 
than is the Covenant of the League of Nations. If the present plan is adopted it will 
certainly eliminate the still existing organization to which Woodrow Wilson dedi- 
cated his closing years. The substitution, however, would be a political reversion—in 
the direction of the short-lived Quadruple Alliance established in Europe after the 
Napoleonic Wars. 

The Geneva League, as one ithustebtion, is open to membership by “any fully 
self-governing State, Dominion or Colony” accepted by two-thirds of the Assembly. 
Membership in the proposed organization would ostensibly be “open to all peace- 
loving States,” but actually new members would only be admitted “upon recommenda- 
tion, of the Security Council.” In other words, each of the permanent members of the 
Council would have a permanent veto power in. the matter of membership. 

As another contrast, Article 19 of the Wilsonian League at least provides that 
“The Assembly may from time to time advise the reconsideration by members of the 
League of Treaties which have become inapplicable...” In the proposed organiza- 
tion it appears that a single Council member could at any time block such action 
merely by asserting that this issue is not an Assembly prerogative. 
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At Geneva, the constant tendency of evolution was to increase the authority of 
the representative Assembly over that of the exclusive Council. It was the Assembly, 
for instance, which in December, 1939, forced the expulsion of Russia from the 
League because of that nation’s unprovoked aggression against Finland. No such 
condemnation of any specially favored power would be allowed under the Charter 
drafted at Dumbarton Oaks. Indeed this draft is at present geared to the absurd as- 
sumption that the more powerful a nation, the less likely it is to commit aggression. 


IV 

A case can obviously be made for an outright Anglo-American-Russian military 
alliance, designed primarily to hold Germany and Japan in subjection. It can even 
be argued that such an alliance should have as secondary objectives the policing of 
India, Argentina, Poland or-other potentially troublesome people Whose views run 
counter to those who agree that they are the authentic “lovers of peace.” 

No case that history will support, however, can be made for pretending that 
such a military alliance is in reality an enduring basis for successful international 
organization, It is that pretense, at Dumbarton Oaks, which does much to justify the 
cutting phrase now becoming increasing current—Dumbarton Hoax. 

No hoax in a matter of such fundamental importance is likely to succeed. Already 
there are intimations that little Switzerland, which does not need to call itself a 
peace-loving nation, will not join in the proposed system of power politics. Opinion 
in-Canada, which under the plan would have to accept perpetual inferiority to China, 
seems scarcely less critical. The Latin-American reaction, when it is realized that 
the plan would give a wholly novel twist to the Monroe Doctrine, is not likely to sa 
more favorable, 

The tragedy is that at a time of such universal anguish the Government of the 
world’s most powerful and most idealistic nation should have been content to pro- 
duce so reactionary a program. It is this executive bankruptcy in the field of post- 
war policy which gives rise to the question of whether, if it continues to keep silent, 
the Republican leadership will not overlook a political duty, as well as a political 
opportunity. 

October 18, 1944. 








RUSSIA MOVES WEST 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


Among all the belligerent powers the Soviet Union seems to stand the best 
prospect of realizing its war aims. This is because these aims are eminently practical 
and concrete, not idealistic and abstract; because there is not the slightest confusion 
of purpose in Stalin’s mind; and because Soviet objectives in Europe can be summed 
up in boundary changes and the establishment of a sphere of influence which the 
Red Army is already in a position to underwrite. 

Consider the present military and political map of Eastern Europe. With the 
exception of unimportant fragments of Latvia, Lithuanian and Estonia, the Soviet 
Union is now in occupation of all ‘the territory it wishes to annex directly. Finland 
and Romania have signed on the dotted line, the former yielding not only the 
territory seized after the Soviet attack on Finland in 1939-40, but the Arctic port 
of Petsamo and the Porkkala peninsula, which places Soviet artillery within easy 
range of Helsinki. Romania has ratified the Soviet occupation of Bessarabia and 
Northern Bukovina. 

The Soviet armed forces he'd all the regions of 1939 Poland: which Stalin pro- 
poses to annex and are operating on what is, by Soviet admission, Polish soil. An 
obligingly acquiescent puppet regime has been formed in the Lublin Committee. 

And the Red Army, has gone far beyond the projected, territorial boundary of 
the Soviet Union. It is in occupation of Romania and Bulgaria. It is in process 
of overrunning Yugoslavia and Hungary. Active agents of the NKVD (Soviet Po- 
litical Police) are just as certain companions of the Red Army as Gestapo agents 
were of the Reichswehr during Hitler's parade of conquest. One can be reasonably 
sure that Soviet military occupation and control of the future Soviet border countries 
will cease only when thoroughly satisfactory pro-Soviet regimes have been estab- 
lished there. 

II 

This Soviet sweep in Eastern and Southeastern Europe bears the stamp of nation- 
alist expansion, not of a communist crusade. Behind it lie centuries of dynamic 
Russian growth, of Tsarist Imperial and Pan-Slav aspirations. From the sixteenth 
until the eighteenth century, from Ivan the Terrible until Catherine the Great, Rus- 
sia fought war after war in a more or less instinctive effort to break out of its medie- 
val landlocked position, to reach the Baltic and the Black Seas. 

Peter the Great planted the Russian flag on the Baltic and built his new capi- 
tal, St. Petersburg, on the newly reached sea as a ‘‘window to the West.” Catherine 
the Great got to the Black Sea and disposed of Russia’s historic Western opponent, 
Poland, ‘by means of the successive partitions arranged with Austria and Prussia. 

But the keys to the Baltic and Black Seas remained in non-Russian hands. In 
two world wars Germany was able to seal the Baltic against use by Russia as a chan- 
nel of communication with its Western allies. 

Much of the diplomatic history of Europe in the nineteenth century revolved 
around the Russian desire to take Constantinople and the British determination to 
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thwart this desire, which seemed to represent a mortal threat to the British “life- 
line’’ to India through the Mediterranean. To keep Constantinople out of Russian 
hands Great Britain fought the Crimean War in 1854-56 and might well have fought: 
a second war if Tsar Alexander II had not consented to forego many of the fruits 
of the Russian victory over Turkey in the war of 1877-78. 

In order to recognize how completely Stalin has picked up the temporarily 
broken thread of Russian Imperial policy, one need only cite the principal points in- 
the interesting summary of Russia’s territorial aims in the last war contained in Dr. 
David J. Dallin’s informative little book, Russia and Postwar Europe: — 

; 1) “All the Polish territories were to be unified within the framework of 
the Russian Empire.” (This is well on the way to becoming an accomplished 
fact, because Poland, under a pro-communist regime will be, for all practical 
purposes, a part of the Soviet Union.) 

2) .“East Prussia was to be annexed to Russia.” (It is Soviet policy to 
detach Prussia from Germany. Whether it is annexed to Russia or handed over 
to a satellite Poland is a minor consideration.) 

. 3) “Eastern’ Galicia, populated mainly by Ukrainians, was to be trans- 
jecced from Austrian to Russian dominion, Together with this province, the 
northern section of Bukovina was to become a Russian possession, while southern 
Bukovina was to be joined to Romania.” (These are all accomplished facts of the 
present day.) : 

4) “A Czech kingdom was to be created under a Russian protectorate.” 
(Kingdoms are out of style. But the new Czechoslovakia with its special treaty of 

_ alliance with Moscow, will be, to a considerable extent, a Russian protectorate.) 

5) “Turkey was to be ousted from Europe, while Russia was to receive 
the major portion of her possessions in Europe, including Constantinople.” 
(This alone, among Tsarist Russia’s demands of the First World War, has not 
figured openly in Stalin’s ambitions. But the Soviet dictator has a great capacity 
for waiting. And a Russia dominant in Bulgaria can exert tremendous pressure 
on Turkey.) 

. Ill 

It is sometimes suggested that Russia only wants what it possessed before the 
First World War. But this is a distinct understatement. What Stalin wants—what 
Stalin has already gained—in fact, is rather the position of undisputed hegemony 
in Eastern and Central Europe which Tsarist Russia would have possessed if it had 
fought the war through to a victorious end, along with France and England, and had 
thus been able to assert its claim to a share in the spoils of victory. 

There is another substantial difference between the position of the Soviet 
Union after this war and the position of Russia in 1913, or even the hypothetical 
position of enhanced power and prestige which a Russia victorious in the First World 
War would have enjoyed. Tsarism was not a commodity for export, except through 
the crude method of military conquest and political annexation. There was no 
Tsarist party supporting an American Presidential candidate. 
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wut Organized communism, even though Stalin holds it in leash for the moment, 
is a Russian fifth column of very. considerable potential value in Western Europe. 
There is general agreement among foreign observers as to the strong following of 
the communist parties in France and Italy. And there is no reason to believe that 
the close links of these parties with Moscow have been severed, despite the formal 
self-dissolution of the Communist International. 


gob IV 

Against this historical and political background it is easy to understand the 
importance of Winston Churchill's visit to Moscow, with a ‘‘sky is the limit” agenda 
for discussion. Europe is clearly falling into two gigantic spheres of influence, a 
Soviet in the East, a British in the West and in the Mediterranean. 

Now the difficulty about spheres of influence is that there is a constant tempta- 
tion to poach on your neighbor's, or to suspect your neighbor of poaching on yours. 
Several significant recent events very probably figured in the prolonged secret talks 
between Stalin and Churchill. There was “Marshal” Tito’s claim to Trieste, for 
instance, a claim that implied a Russian thrust to the Adriatic Sea. There was that 
curious incident, which seemed to fall a little short of the requirements of inter- 
Allied cordiality, when fifteen British and seven American officers were almost lit- 
etally thrown out of Bulgaria by Soviet military authorities. There has been the 
chronic scandal of Soviet-Polish relations. Stalin’s policy toward a government with 
which Great Britain is in alliance has scarcely been in conformity with the ideal of 
the “sovereign equality of all peace-loving states.” 

The Churchill-Stalin talks may seem as important in historical retrospect as 
the Anglo-Russian agreements of 1907, which adjusted British and Russian interests 
in Asia. In any event the Moscow conversations will almost cettainly lead to some 
clarification as to the delimitation of the Soviet and British spheres of influence. 

America, while it has been assigned a very important role in defeating Germany 
and supplying its allies, will apparently have extremely little voice in the European 
settlement. This will most certainly not be along lines foreshadowed in President 
Roosevelt’s statement of war aims, the Atlantic Charter. 

October 25, 1944. 





GERMANY AND EUROPE 
By Frank C. Hanighen 


The Morgenthau plan for the destruction of Germany as an industrial state 
has, by its very fanaticism, produced a sobering reaction. 

In the chorus of rejection which greeted the plan, a theme of common sense 
predominated. The presidents of the five national engineering societies condemned 
it, saying that it would penalize “not only the owners of the materials destroyed, 
but the world as a whole.” Methods which Rome applied to Carthage will not work 
today. 

The argument of a “hard,” versus a “‘soft’’ peace is utterly unrealistic. Any 
peace will prove severe for Germany, in view of its present ravaged condition. The 
real issue is whether or not we shall construct the foundation whereon the prosperity 
necessary for enduring peace in Europe may be built up. The nature of the terms 
imposed on Germany will decide that issue. 


There is reason to believe that the spirit of the Morgenthau plan has not been 
definitely shelved—partly because government planners cannot agree upon an al- 
ternative blueprint. The pattern of the partition of Germany is said to prevail: 
some of its eastern territory to go to Russia and Poland; some in the west to the 
Western Allies; only the center to remain German. 


The framers of such plans seem unable to realize that territorial dismemberment 
of a highly integrated and complicated economy like that of Germany would prove 
hardly less destructive than removal of its industry. 

Even a cursory glance at the administrative and economic organization of con- 
temporary Germany shows that chaos would result from this sort of irresponsible 
surgery. 

II 

For instance, some writers on the subject demand the re of Prussia, as 
a prerequisite of settlement with Germany, because Prussia has a larger area and 
more inhabitants than all the other German states combined. But, as Dr. Julius 
Fleischman has pointed out in a timely article in the Washington Post, ‘It does not 
seem to be sufficiently known that the dismemberment of Prussia was already carried 
cut by the Nazi government to such an extent that only an empty shell remains.” 

Dr. Fleischman describes how the Nazi government, while leaving intact the 
superficial federal structure of the Reich, changed its administrative nature—first 
by appointing Reich governors for the states, then by incorporating state ministries 
into the Reich government, and finally in 1939 by making the agencies of the states 
into agencies of the Reich. “Thus Germany has become neem like a unitary 
state without any actual dissolution of Prussia or the other states...” 

Meanwhile the Nazi party established 32 Gaue, or Nazi pasty regions of Ger. 
many proper, cutting across many of the lines of the larger states. In 1942 these be- 
_ came “Reich defense regions,” administratively used as subdivisions for regional 
economic chambers, housing, labor mobilization and price administration. 
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Finally, on top of this complex administrative structure are the 25 “economic 
regions” of which six are wholly in Prussia, while others cover parts of Prussia 
and other states. Regional administration of food and industrial products, regional 
regulation of labor and rationing coincide with these economic areas. 

“It will be easier to restore orderly government and remove the Nazi office- 
holders if existing administrative subdivisions are maintained as much as possible,” 
remarks Dr. Fleischman. It follows that orderly government may not be restored if 
the contemplated dissection cuts through these administrative nerves and ganglia. 


Ill 
As for Germany's economic system, territorial dissection may prove as dangerous 
as the Morgenthau plan. Exact details of the contemplated partition have not ap- 
peared, but it seems that the Allies propose to separate East Prussia, Pomerania, 
Silesia, and Brandenburg from the eastern area of the Reich, and the Ruhr and 
Rhineland from the western area—leaving only the intervening ‘territory as the 
new Germany. 


An estimated 45 million people live in this central area today. But it is assumed 
that this number would rise to 57 millions as a result of a shift of German popula- 
tions from the lost provinces. Germany, in short, would lose about one-third of its 
territory, but only about 16% of its population. To live within these frontiers, that 
population would have to manufacture and export as never before. 

But the partition would take away about 97% of the coal supply, which comes 
mainly from the Ruhr and Silesia. Without coal, the iron and steel industry cannot — 
function on any scale; nor can the synthetic oil and textile industries. One-third of 
the capacity of the present electric-power stations would remain outside the new 
frontiers, and many in the center region would have to shut down for lack of coal. 
Such important raw materials as bauxite and copper must be imported. 


Now, within this central area lie such big industrial centers as Berlin, Augs- 
burg, Magdeburg, Dresden, Leipzig, Hamburg, Nuremberg and Munich. It contains 
most of the engineering works of the country. This industry, under the plan of 
partition, would be almost entirely deprived of raw materials. The effects of. this 
plan, in short, would be those of the Morgenthau plan. 

“This unreal settlement,” remarks the London Economist, ““would destroy most 
of the manufacturing capacity and would turn it [Germany] into an agricultural 
country, burdened with an enormous industrial population . . . Germany might then 
become what Vienna was in the intervening years—a place of mass unemployment, 
mass undernourishment and perpetual political tension. Can this really be called 
a recipe for peace?” 

| IV 

The reprecussions of such a situation would certainly have serious results for 
the rest of Europe. It is one of the ironies of the times that so few who pride them- 
selves on having an international viewpoint seem in any way aware of the economic 
interdependence of Western Europe, including Germany. 
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The present woeful condition of liberated Italy is in part due to the fact that 
it is cut off from the rest of the Continent from which it derived many of its raw 
materials, The economic conditions in Italy have intensified social antagonisms, with 
resultant unrest dangerous to any orderly political solution of Italian problems—a 
portent of what can happen generally in a Western Europe in which the planners 
do not recognize the necessity for economic cooperation. 

As a matter of fact, the integration of European economies has greatly increased 
since the war began. It is not generally realized that the Nazis in the past four years 
have forced many of the technical and material activities—plants, transportation, 
farming, banking, credit, etc—on the Continent into a centralized machine for war 
purposes. Plants all over Europe have been re-tooled to meet German technical 
standards, These plants have been linked with centralized organizations for supplying 
raw materials and for distribution of finished products. 

In short, the plain fact is that the Nazis have scrambled the eggs. It will take 
the most restrained and intelligent statecraft to unscramble them in a manner which 
must not penalize the victims of German aggression but which must punish the Nazi 
leadership which is responsible. ? 

Mass unemployment and starvation in Europe would only make that continent 
the world’s breeding ground of wars and revolutions. For many years, the immediate’ 
causes of war sprang from the pauperized conditions of Southeastern Europe. To- 
morrow, if the planners follow their present course, they will Balkanize all of Central 
Europe that is not incorporated into the Soviet Union. 


A real international outlook demands that the planners should draw the obvious 
lesson from all the evidences of European interdependence.and set their compass fot 
the only harbor which promises enduring peace—the economic and cooperative uni- 
fication of Europe. ; 

Otherwise, a “hard” peace for Germany—whatever transient emotional satis- 
faction it may provide—is all too likely to work out as a “hard” peace for Europe. 
November 1, 1944. 





WHERE WE STAND TODAY 
By Pomponius II 


The United States, given its present aims and objectives, will need Europe 
even more than Europe needs the United States. This need of Europe is not ap- 
parent today. But within the next five to ten years, the dependence of the United 
States upon Europe will emerge more and more clearly. 

The United States is now launched upon a career of international politics, the 
like of which the world has never seen. We are on the point of providing a dazzling 
display of explosive force, arising from the presence at the same time in our national 
equation of the following tremendous factors: 

1) The massive concentration of industrial production and financial power 
in the hands of the State; 


2) The overseas activity of a dozen millions of persons in their years of 
maximum virility; 
3) The shift of industries, accompanied by large migration of workers; 
_ 4) The obvious opportunity to lay down the law to dependent societies 
far beyond our own borders. ~ 
These factors, in turn, are being stoked by a tremendous internal social com- 
bustion. In short, we have embarked, without knowing it, on a gigantic imperialism. 
It is too late to turn back; and lamenting over what might have been will 
not undo what has.come to pass. This writer for one would have preferred the con- 
servation of our powers and their wise deployment on a hemispheric or ‘‘continental”’ 
policy (to use the term of Dr. Charles A. Beard), in line with the traditional for- 
eign policy which brought expansion, consolidation and prestige to this country in 
the 19th Century, But the choice has been made, the die has been cast. We must do 
the best we can in the new mold which now holds us. : 

* Therefore, we must make our decisions on this basis: that this newly released 
explosive force must be nourished and expended along lines most advantageous to 
the United States in its new role. This is all the more necessary as a common set of 
objectives, supporting this new role, has become accepted by the people. 


II 
Certain propositions as to national policy would seem to represent the middle- 
of-the-road opinion prevailing in this,autumn of 1944 in this country, so far as 
that opinion is at all articulate. These are, as follows: 
1) Germany must be defeated. 
2) Japan must be defeated. 
3) When these defeats have been administered, safeguards must be 
established against recurrence of aggression. 
4) The United States must make certain by reasonably sustained co- 
openition with other powers that no. international conflict will occur. 


5) The larger part of our armed forces must be brought home and re- 
leased as quickly as_ possible. 
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6) The United States should maintain adequate military establishments. 
7) Europe, and later Asia, must be assisted by outright charity or by 
lenient credit until some semblance of social and economic order is restored. 
An essential unity appears in these propositions. The country wants victory and 
a stable peace and is willing to underwrite these aims militarily. The country does 
not wish to impose systems of government, belief, or of economic and social organi- 
zation upon other areas, but does wish to impose peace. 
' These are undoubtedly the sincere aspirations of the American people, although 
few observers will overlook a basic inconsistency: the natural desire to have the 
men in the armed forces back in civil life, yet at the same time to maintain safe- 
guards which require “adequate” (and ‘‘adequate” may prove quite a good deal) 
force to ensure the peace. The desire to see the speedy repatriation and demobiliza- 
tion of our citizen forces is an honest expectation arising from traditions in which 
the emphasis was not upon empire, but on freedom. But the die being cast, the 
emphasis will have to be reversed, whether the average freedom-loving citizen likes 
it or not. 
In short, this middle-of-the-road program has implications little realized at 
present. Let us examine the more important consequences of the effectuation of such 
a program. I 


We are already face to face with one of the crucial problems of our new imperial 
course. We confront the all-important question—‘What shalt we do with Ger- 
many?” This is being argued on moral grounds, on grounds of hatred and revenge, 
on grounds of the future of Europe, etc. But it is rarely argued from the viewpoint 
of the interests of the United States. . 

These interests, as expressed in the middle-of-the-road program, quite evidently 
extend beyond this hemisphere and Europe. The interests of this country, in the new 

imperialist dispensation, lie also in the Far East. Therefore, what happens “to 

Europe—and it goes without saying that the fate of Europe is involved with that 
of Germany—may prove of supreme importance in view of our policy in the Far 
East. As we study the implications of the Far Eastern policy, the necessity of Europe 
to the United States will become clearer. 

The war in Asia may last a long time, taking a big toll in life and materials. 
After the defeat of Japan, the struggle will have reached far'into that mighty con- 
tinent and into the consciousness of innumerable Asiatics. All this will mean an 
inevitable reconstruction, economic and social, including a widespread industrial- 
ization of Asia under the auspices of the United States. Improvement of agricultural 
processes, new distribution of food, communications, hygiene, education, and exploit- 
ation of mineral resources will not only change the face of Asia, but will alsd bring 
about a great renaissance of national and racial feelings. 

Meanwhile, this new situation in Asia will have a highly stimulating effect on 
the American economy. In a sense, what India meant to British economic expansion 
from the end of the 18th Century to the early part of this century, the rest of Asia 

- and Oceanica will mean to the economic system of the United States from now on. 
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This situation will require elaborate and integrated policies on the part of the 
United States with respect to production, marketing, transportation and labor. It 
will call for great scientific and politico-economic surveys. An astonishing multi- 
plication of governmental machinery will arise. For, if European nations attempting 
to establish themselves merely on the shores of Asia once encountered militant Islam 
and other barriers to penetration, such obstacles will have been as nothing compared 
with the resurgent spirit of Asia with which the United States, heiress of all West- 
ern European empires and advocate of all the claims of Western Europe to direct the 
affairs of mankind, will have to grapple. 


IV 

Now it will be remarkable, indeed, if this gigantic process does not produce a 
chronic shortage of manpower in the United States for many years. The United 
States, it must be remembered, drew upon all of insular and continental Europe in 
order to push its frontier from the Allegheny Mountains to the Pacific Ocean. Now 
that the march of empire has been resumed, where may we look for materials and for 
human stock-to replenish existing numbers and better support the additional burden? 
Is it possible that the United States, despite our complacency about the greatness of 
our human and material resources, cannot perform the Asiatic task alone? 

The fact is that the United States is drawing nearer to demographic stagnation. 
It is doubtful if we shall witness again so large a total of marriages as the million 
and three-quarters of 1942, or the total number of live births of three million in 
1943. There were 200,000 fewer marriages in 1943 than in 1942. The number of 
childless couples will resume its ominous rise. The expansion of Federal provision for 
old age, unemployment and disability will certainly not discourage the deferment of 
marriage and parenthood, or the conventional limitation of families to one or two 
children. Our population is rapidly aging, in the sense that a steadily larger pro- 
portion of the total population lies in che upper age brackets. A quarter of a 
century ago, about a sixth of our population was over fifty years of age; in a few 
years, we shall have fully a quarter above fifty. 

These facts have a bearing upon the future composition of our military and 
industrial population. Whatever prospect our people might have had of getting along 
with such numbers and such replacement rates as we had in the 1920's and 1930's, 
we find ourselves in the middle of the 1940’s with a planetary program which will 
call for a military establishment in excess'of 8 million and for the full employment of 
something like 70 million workers. Our excess of births over deaths would need to 
be lifted to something like 21/, or 3 million each year for the next three decades 
(double any previous excess), to enable us adequately to keep up the industrial and 
military establishment required by the world position to which our people aspire. 

ee 


Empire-building, like everything else, has its price; it consumes human and 
material resources far mote rapidly than the well-balanced and frugal economic pur- 
suits of relatively self-contained peoples. Consider, for instance, the fearful drain 
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ot the empire-building of France from Louis XIII to Louis XV, and the violent reac- 
tion which came a generation later. 

On the other hand, empire-building reveals remarkable opportunities for a wide 
variety of elements within the mother state, while creating that combination of quick 
current profit with confident discount of greater expansion in the future which we 
call “prosperity.” While imperial expansion is under way, the friction between the 
interests of innumerable factors in the community is incessant and real; yet the very 
heat generated by the national effort fuses the conflicting interests. The accelera- 
tion in the churning social process caused by the Crusades, or later in the Age of 
Discovery, is a commonplace in the discussions of historians. This friction, this 
heat, this churning, this fusing, will inevitably produce, in the case of the United 
States, a magnificent imperial Aurora Borealis. 

But lest our vision become warped by the splendor of this future, it is well to 
remember that the duration of such celestial fireworks is finite and varies according 
to the circumstances. Instances in history abound when the display could be com- 
passed within the span of a singie human memory. A child born in Castile in the 
last years of the 15th Century could have traversed the whole rainbow of Charles 
V and Philip II, and might have passed away in the crepuscular, declining reign of 
Philip II. The imperial edifices of Gustavus Adolphus and Napoleon could easily 
have been surveyed from start to finish by their contemporaries. 

Such short-lived imperialisms of hardly more than episodic significance have, 
nevertheless, consumed human and material energy at a fantastic rate. Just as dawn 
gave no hint of the blinding brightness to come, neither did a pleasurable twilight 
indicate to many then living the inevitable merging into night. It is worth reflecting 
that our imperialism, in view of the greater velocity of change in the 20th Century, 
could burn itself out in an even shorter period. 

Tlie United States has a great pool of human energy, drawn from the peasant and 
artisan stocks of Europe. We are soon to become a nation with substantially the 
larger part of our population in the fourth and later decades of life. We are, there- 
fore, ready for the vocation of regulating the affairs of others. 

But “‘others” means such a large proportion of the world’s population that, with 
the enormous consumption of human and material energy here, the task will rise 
beyond our own powers. It is for that reason that we cannot afford to discard the 
help—in our great imperial task—of another pool of energy which could fortify and 
prolong our Pax Americana. 

VI 

That the United States has the right, by virtue of its power and accomplishments, 
to sit at the head of the table in Europe, as well as in this hemisphere, is beyond 
argument. The point of this entire discussion is that the United States will sit at 
the head of no table, in Asia or in Latin America, or anywhere else, unless it assumes 
the paramount responsibility for the reorganization of Europe, and does so forthwith. 

However Europe got into its present state, whoever began the process of de- 
struction and demoralization, the fate of the United States has brought us into the 
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very heart of the problem of preserving Western Civilization. Moreover, the United 
States is going to need Central, Southern and Western Europe in order to survive 
as a power. While the U.S.S.R. could profitably tap these territories for reconstruc- 
tion, and Britain must have the Continent as a market, source of supply and stabilizing 
element in money- market operations—we will have need of, and should assert prior 
access to, this great reservoir of population, human skills, materials and organizing 
power. 

Just now the United States does not seem to require such assistance. But in 
five years the United States may find itself in desperate need of much of the human 
and material resources of Europe, as it undertakes to consolidate the state of af- 
fairs it will have projected in the Orient; arid as it comes more and more to act rather 
as first among equals than as overlord among the sovereignties of this Hemisphere. 

For, the success of any reasonable and coherent policy towards the other Amer- 
ican States henceforth will depend upon the soundness and contintity of our deal- 
ings with Europe. If we consign Europe to chaos, we take leave for good of our Latin 
American neighbors. 

It may be objected that the United States carinot justly assert its primacy in 
the ordering of Europe, because two other great powers made possible the Germar 
defeat and share in such a responsibility. The answer to that is that the United States 
alone made possible their resistance to Germany. Our assistance emboldened Britain 
to hold out, after the fall of France. Twice we have saved Russia from defeat; when 
our supplies gave her the counter-resistant power at Stalingrad; and subsequently 
when the threat, even more than its materialization, of a Western Front compelled 
the German withdrawal from Russia. 

Great Britain, indeed, wants only a positive and constructive policy on our part. 
If the United States would undertake to organize the affairs of Europe, the British 
Commonwealth would place no obstacle whatever in our way. It is to be assumed 
that in such a case we would accord ample consideration and perfect equality of 
treatment to the legitimate commercial and financial interests of the nations of that 
Commonwealth. Moreover, we could enjoy their full cooperation in the Pacific, on 
a reciprocal basis, if this policy were consistently maintained. 

VII : 

If the United States set out mow to assett its sanction in Europe, any opposition 
would vanish. As a matter of fact, there is little doubt that our great victories in 
France have given us—and our democracy—enormous prestige in Europe, and Euro- 
peans would welcome our tutelage in preference to others.: The entire Continent, 
west of the U.S.S.R., could be organized in conjunction with North and South Amer- 
ica. Once it became clear that the United States meant to correlate its supervision of 
Europe with its program in Asia and with its relations in this hemisphere, the im- 
perial techniques of the British, French and the Dutch would be brought into a 
durable and harmonious application to the common problem. - . 

This is the pattern to which we must hew if the propositions of the average, 
middle-of-the-road American are to be realized. Yet, any realistic appraisal must 
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In many ways, the chances do not favor our taking this courageous step in 
Europe, which alone can reinforce our policies elsewhere. The opportunity to unite 
European destinies with our own may have come too soon. Our leaders may not be 
prepared to think along these lines. An imperial vision is not created overnight. 
The British Empire “just growed” for a century before the elder Pitt saw and for- 
mulated an imperial policy. 

If we fail to develop a world outlook, then we face defeat in our international 
role. If we abandon Europe, then our middle-of-the-road propositions may leave us 
more isolated than any power, great or small, has evet been before. The disappoint- 
ments as well as the antagonisms which our abortive world role will have created may 
leave us without friends, much less satellites. 

We may careen along in a brilliant flash in Eastern Asia and the Pacific, and 
then after one generation relapse in full recession and enfeeblement, our population 
_ and material resources exhausted and our social morale in complete dissolution. 
Finally we would suffer from the reproach of lost opportunity in trying to assume a 
world role—or, more bitter still, the reproach of ever having presumed to fill such 
a role when we might have conserved our strength and ensured our longevity in this 
hemisphere. 

November 8, 1944. 


(Editors’ note: Pomponius II is an American economist and geographer. We 
publish his views not because we are in agreement with them, but because we 
regard the argument as important.) , 
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THE ACID TEST OF POLAND 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


To borrow a phrase from Woodrow Wilson, the treatment of Poland may be 
considered the acid test of the quality of the European peace settlement. For Poland 
was the first nation to take up arms in the unequal struggle against Hitler’s war 
machine and has probably suffered even more from the war than any other country. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the reconstitution of a genuinely indeperident 
Poland within boundaries set by a fair exercise of the right of self-determination 
is a reasonable test to apply to the character of the post-war settlement. 

Almost every professed ideal of the United Nations is at stake. The self- 
determination clauses of the Atlantic Charter, for instance. And the principle, so 
often stressed by our own State Department, that territorial changes brought about 
by force will not be recognized by this country. And the Four Freedoms. And that 
much used, and perhaps much abused, phrase: “the sovereign equality of peace- 
loving states,” contained in the Four Power Declaration, published after the Mos- 
cow Conference of Hull, Molotov and Eden. 

Great Britain has further special reasons for attaching importance to a solu- 
tion of the Polish question which will not savor too strongly of sacrificing a weaker 
to a more powerful ally on the altar of power politics. There was the British as- 
surance to Poland of March 31, 1939, of ‘‘all support in its power” against aggres- 
sion, an assurance that was broadened and made more specific in the Anglo-Polish 
Agreement of Mutual Assistance signed on August 25, 1939. There is the considera- 
tion of the 140,000 Poles who are fighting on land, on sea and in the ait with the 
United Nations forces in the West. There is the moral responsibility involved in 
having constantly advised the Polish Government in London to ‘‘appease” Stalin, 
in having recommended that the Polish Underground cooperate unconditionally 
with the advancing Soviet forces. 

There have been many cases when these Underground units, after coming into 
the open to help the Soviet troops, have been disbanded and disarmed, their officers 
arrested, deported and shot. The notorious Nazi death camp of Majdanek continues 
to function—as a prison for Polish patriots under Soviet control. 

II 

Churchill’s surprise visit to Moscow in October was in part a mission in behalf 
of Poland. And, so far as Poland was concerned, it was a mission that failed, if 
one reads between the lines of his carefully guarded statement in the House of Com- 
mons on October 27. 

The British Prime Minister tried to draw some consolation from the statement 
that “Britain and Soviet Russia and, I do not doubt, the United States are all firmly 
agreed in the re-creation of a strong, free, independent, sovereign Poland, loyal to 
the Allies, and friendly to her great neighbor and liberator Russia.” But the British 
Prime Minister returned empty-handed as regards the specific assurances about boun- 
daries, makeup of the administration of Polish soil, and other concrete points that 
could alone have given some reality to this rosy phrase. 
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Stalin affirmed, in his speech of November 6, that “the peoples of the Soviet 
Union respect the rights and independence of the peoples of countries abrcad.” But 
he offered no clue as to how this excellent general principle would be applied to 
the Polish question. 

Two basic issues are involved in the prolonged Soviet-Polish crisis. ‘The first 
is the question of future frontiers. There is strong reason to believe that (Churchill 
at Tehran accepted, and that Roosevelt acquiesced in, a suggestion by Stalin that 
the boundary arbitrarily drawn when Poland was temporarily partitioned between 
the Soviet Union and Germany be recognized as final, perhaps with minor nodifica- 
tions. The offset was that Poland should receive “compensation” in the ar nexation 
of German territory up to the line of the river Oder. 

This proposal is about as agreeable to the average Pole as a proposal to hand 
over some forty per cent of France to England, and then take a large slice of Italy 
or Spain in “compensation,” would be to the average Frenchman. Yet undet pressure 
the Poles may feel themselves obliged to accept a settlement that would be a glar- 
ing two-way violation of the right of self-determination. 

The other, still more fundamental, issue is that of Poland’s independent na- 
tional existence. In opposition to the Polish Government in London, which stems 
from the pre-war Polish regime, which includes representatives of all the principal 
pre-war Polish political parties, and which received impressive proof of the strength 
and devotion of its following in Poland through the recent nine weeks’ uprising in 
Warsaw, the Soviet regime has created a so-called Committee of National Liberation. 
This Committee was brought into existence on July 23. It was recognized by Moscow 
as a de facto administration on July 25. This is pretty quick work, even when it is 
a question of recognizing a puppet “government” of one’s own creation. 

The Committee of National Liberation is composed of obscure communists and 
heretofore unsuccessful politicians. No figure widely known in pre-war Polish 
political life is associated with it. On his two visits to Moscow Prime Minister 
Mikolajczyk has been urged to join a coalition government, in which a few of the 
members of his London Government would be included, along with representatives 
of the Committee. 

Ill 

The tragedy of the Polish situation is enhanced by the long shadows of the 
historical background. After an existence of centuries as one of the leading states 
of Eastern Europe, Poland disappeared from the map as a result of the three pat- 
titions of 1772, 1793 and 1795, which divided all its territory among Russia, Prussia 
and Austria. | 

But the national consciousness did not die. Attachment to Polish language 
. and culture became all the stronger because of the repressive measures of the new 
rulers. A passionate nationalism suffuses the music of Chopin, the poetry of Mickie- 
wicz, Slowacki, Krasinski. Governments in exile, futile heroic uprisings against 
hopeless odds, troops dying on cee shy soil in foreign armies —these are no new 
things for Poles. 
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There are some amazing’ historical: parallels between’ Poland’s past and present. 
Thaddeus Kosciuszko, the Polish’ patriot who fought in the American Revolution and 


fell. wounded into the hands: ‘of the Russians after the last unsuccessful battle in 


1794; found a successor in Thaddeus Komorowski (“General Bor”), who was cap- 
tured wounded by the Germans after the Warsaw uprising. The factional aristocrats 
of the Confederation of*Targowica, who invited Catherine II to intervene is: Poland, 
were the Eighteenth Century “ ‘Committee of ‘National Libesssion!” 4 


IV 

Americans cannot afford to be indifferent to the facts of the Polish situation 
or to the tragic dilemma with which the Polish Government is confronted. Inasmuch 
as America since 1914 has been drawn into two wars, both of which started in East- 
ern Europe, the thesis that America has no, right to a voice in the settlernent in 
that part of the world can hardly be plausibly maintained, And the possibility of 
obtaining, if not an ideal, at least a tolerable settlement for Poland, is not as hope- 
less as is sometimes fatalistically assumed. There is a value for Stalin in having an 
agreement with Poland which will command some measure of popular assent in 
that country and which will gain ungrudging international recognition. 

The hard question which the Polish nationalist leaders must now resolve is 
whether they should go back to Poland under unsatisfactory conditions in the hope 
of mitigating the lot of their peoplé, or whether they should accept an indefinite 
period in exile as a moral protest against Soviet intention to annex a great part 
of Poland’s territory and to control the formation of Poland’s government. 

A strong Anglo-American stand for the principles of the Atlantic Charter, at 
the anticipated early meeting of the “Big. Three,” iil make this dilemma less bleak 
than it seems at present. 
November 15, 1944. 
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PEACE.TIME CONSCRIPTION 
By Oswald Garrison Villard 
The proposed conscription for a year of military training of all American . 
youths on reaching a given age, is now being widely urged by influential news- 
papers, by the American Legion and by the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Also, President Roosevelt has endorsed compulsory national service for youths, 
although he failed to specify whether such service should be of a military nature. 
The issue demands consideration from several points of view. 
Four important questions which present themselves are the following: 
1) What is the necessity for so complete a departure from the American 
tradition ? 
2) Exactly what will it call for from the military point of view, and how 


effective will it be in training men for the highly technical work of the air forces 
and of a mechanized modern army? 


3) What will be the burden on the Treasury? 

4) What will be the effect of this permanent regimentation on the Ameri- 
can way of life and on our republican institutions? | 
~ On its face the proposal seems to imply a recognition of failure to win the 
objectives for which we are fighting this war. These are: 

1) To disarm and keep disarmed the aggressor nations—lItaly, Japan and 
Germany; 

2) By means of an international organization and a permanent court of 
international justice to establish a warless world. 

Even if the second of these objectives is not obtained, the only possible en- 
emies the United States need fear, after defeat of the Axis, are Russia, England 
and (in the far distant future) China. No other nation and no other combination 
of nations could possibly challenge the overwhelming industrial power revealed by 
the United States since its entry into this war. 

Since China is today helpless to save herself from conquest, since no one in 
his senses would suggest that Great Britain could or would match its power against 
our own, one can only conclude that the conscription proposal is designed to train 
our boys for an eventual conflict with the heroic Communist forces of Soviet Rus- 
sia, now emerging from this war as the dominant power in Europe. 

II 

What is the exact conscription proposal? No one knows, No advocate has as 
yet laid any definite plan before the public. 

General Marshall, the Chief of Staff, has merely stated that he favors “‘a small 
regular army” and universal service for one year. No blueprint, no estimates of cost 
and no program have yet been offered. On its face General Marshall’s proposal is 
far from specific. What is a small regular army? In 1898 we had 25,000 regulars, 
in pre-Pearl Harbor days about 130,000, rising to over 300,000. Today we have an 
army of 11,000,000. Does General Marshall mean “‘small”’ in relation to our present 
force? If so, his “small regular army’ might aggregate 1,000,000 men. 
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Of course, no Chief of Staff could be explicit about the post-war army until he 
knows what overseas garrisons we shall maintain after peace; how long we shall 
police Japan and Germany; and how many home troops will be needed to maintain 
army posts, airfields, laboratories, arsenals and the necessary materiel. No small 
army could perform these duties and supply sufficient regular divisions for large- 
scale maneuvers, in addition to carrying on the development of the art of war in 
accord with the daily advances of experimenters, inventors and scientists. 


A competent military authority states that to train 700,000 conscripts each 
year would call for “maintenance personnel” of 150,000 to 200,000 officers, non- 
commissioned officers and enlisted men, of which 25,000 would be commissioned 
officers. In other words, we would need an army of perhaps 175,000 men just to 
train the annual group of conscripts. None of these men could be used for the other 
purposes outlined above, though some of these recruits could conceivably be sent 
to foreign stations for training with regular units. 


It is, of course, inaccurate to speak of conscripting all boys of 18 or 19 years. 
Assuming that 1,300,000 reach this age annually, at least 250,000 would be found 
disqualified because of physical defects, illiteracy, or mental or nervous weakness. 
The Navy will certainly demand tens of thousands of recruits annually if it is to 
maintain fleets in all the seven oceans, for the Navy now relies on conscripts. The 
heavy cost of training these naval recruits would have to be added to any financial 
plan for meeting the expense of conscription. 


Ill 
No estimate as to the annual cost of conscription has as yet, to this writer's 
knowledge, appeared anywhere. When any such figures do appear, they cannot 
properly be considered alone. | 
There is no suggestion that conscription will do away with the National Guard 
of the several States, which approximated 300,000 before the war. Nor is it sug- 
gested that the regular army reserves be done away with. Indeed, it is specially 
stated that conscripts will be liable for a long term of years, perhaps twelve, dur- 
ing which they could be called to the colors in any emergency. In addition, all 


honorably discharged conscripts might be recalled to the service every three years 
or so for “refresher’’ courses. 


Counting the huge naval forces, the Marine Corps and its reserves, and the naval 
reserves drawn in annually for refresher courses, it is quite possible that this pro- 


gram would see no less than 3,500,000 men in uniform every summer—and this 
allows only 1,500,000 to the regular navy and 150,000 reserves. 

Actually, people in Washington speak of a 3,000,000 man navy ready at all 
times to protect us—presumably from either the Russian fleet or the British, for there 
will be no others worth mentioning. Who could possibly guess what this will cost, 
other than to be sure that it will be a steadily mounting charge on the Treasury, for 
armament bills never go down but always up? | 
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What effect would this program have on our republican institutions? Could we 
be sure of escaping the evils of militarism which have.accompanied every: such os 
velopment in every country that has tried it? 

The existence of a large permanent officer class has always: had a. Manion 
effect wherever it has been maintained. National conscription under -a very large 
number of officers did-not prevent the moral decay and military collapse of. France. 
In other countries, an officer caste has proved dangerous te democracy. :- 

Another consideration is the effect of the conscript’s “year out’’ on our civilian 
professional. skills. The prospective doctor, after graduating from high school, nor, 
mally spends four years in college, three in medical school and. then a couple of 
yeats as an interne before beginning independent professional practice. This thorough 
training explains. why the American medical profession ranks.ahead of. that of. any 
other country. But, even now, relatively few can afford the -long -yeats of profes- 
sional training; and if these are to be interrupted by a year of army life the supply 
of good doctors, already short, will be further curtailed. In some degree, the same 
argument against peacetime conscription applies with reference to the training in 
all our vitally important civilian professions—law, higher education, scientific 
research, etc. 

Every thinking American is alarmed by the development of the civilian bureau- 
cracy and its payroll. Therefore it will surely be necessary for the proponents of 
conscription to prove that enormous benefits will flow from this system in the way of 
improved national physique, self-discipline and vocational training to offset the 
frightful expense to a nation burdened: with a war debt already approaching three 
hundred billions of dollars. | 

Finally, it would be well for us tc consider the grave dangers that inevitably 
arise when a nation makes preparation for war one of its prime purposes of existence. 
November 22, 1944. 

(Editors’ note: Oswald Garrison Villard is the author of numerous seals former 
editor of The Nation, and acknowledged dean of American liberals. He has 
written extensively on conscription and other military problems.) 











CHINA SINCE CAIRO 
By Felix Morley 


It is now just a year since, on December 1, 1943, the White House announced 
the conclusion of the conferences at Cairo of President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. The official statement issued at 
that time contained the following assurances: 

“The several military missions have agreed upon future military opera- 
tions against Japan. The Three Great Allies expressed their resolve to bring 
unrelenting pressure against their brutal enemies by sea, land, and air. This 
pressure is already rising. | 

“The Three Great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and punish the 
aggression of Japan. They covet no gain for themselves and have no thought 
of territorial expansion. It is their purpose that Japan shall be stripped of all 
the islands in the Pacific which she has seized or occupied since the beginning 
of the first World War in 1914, and that all the territories Japan has stolen 
from the Chinese, such as Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be 
restored to the Republic of China. Japan will also be expelled from all other 
territories which she has taken by violence and greed. The aforesaid three great 
powers, mindful of the enslavement of the people of Korea, are determined 
that in due course Korea shall become free and independent.” 

During the year since that somewhat grandiloquent announcement there has 
been great progress in the military operations against Germany. In this period the 
Soviet armies have swept the Nazis from their last footholds on Russian soil and 
have moved forward to the gates of Warsaw and Budapest. Finland, Romania and 
Bulgaria have all been eliminated as Axis satellites. Simultaneously, the Germans 
have been forced back from Central Italy, from France and from Belgium and are 
now resisting the Anglo-American attack on or at the threshold of their own soil. 

In the Far East, however, the year since the Cairo Declaration has seen no 
comparable progress. We have captured the Marianas and other small islands. We 
have made a good beginning in the liberation of the Philippines. A Japanese inva- 
sion of India has been turned back and some gains have been made in Burma. But in 
China the victories have been going the other way. 

During the past twelve months Japan has greatly enlarged her conquests there. 
The Asiatic Axis partner has yielded not one inch of the territories “stolen from 
the Chinese.” Japanese troops have, on the contrary, successfully cut through Cen- 
tral China, on a line well to the west of the Peking-Hankow-Canton railroad, com- 
pletely isolating the Chungking Government from all but air connection with the 
outside world. The increasingly forlorn condition of this regime is emphasized by 

the fact that Chinese Communist groups, outspokenly hostile to Chiang Kai-shek, 
control the area to the north and west, where Japanese armies have not penetrated. 


. Il : ’ 
The recent deplorable cleavage between Washington and Chungking, resulting 
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both in the recall of General Stilwell as chief of staff of Chiang Kai-shek, and of 
Clarence E. Gauss as our Ambassador to his government, must be considered in the 
light of the glowing assurances made to the Generalissimo at Cairo a year ago. 

Whatever the deficiencies of the Chinese Nationalist Government, and they are 
doubtless numerous, the fact remains that it has been resisting Japan continuously 
since July 7, 1937. “It is the bitter truth,” said Bishop William T. Manning re- 
cently, ‘that only a pitifully small amount of aid has been furnished to China by 
the United States and the British Commonwealth.” It is the even more bitter truth 
that during the first three years of China’s resistance to Japan a large amount of 
aid was actually furnished by the United States to the aggressor power. 

Completely forgetting the long years in which China fought Japan unaided; 
completely forgetting that China’s weakness and backwardness is in part due to past 
restrictions on that country’s sovereignty for which we share responsibility; com- 
pletely forgetting our unfulfilled assurances of assistance—the fashion now is to 
denounce Chiang Kai-shek almost as extravagantly as we were praising him a 
year ago. 

“The time has come,” says the pontifical Bulletin of the foreign Policy As- 
sociation, ‘‘for the American public to re-examine its views on China and to ad- 
vocate a realistic attitude toward the Chungking government.” And, as a typical 
editorial comment, we cull the following from the Boston Herald of November 22: 

“We have raised China nominally to a great power commensurate with 

Russia, England and ourselves. She does not rate that position in reality, nor 


will she be on the road to attaining it, until Chiang truly reforms or is sup- 
planted by some better leader.” 


III 


With suspicious unanimity our mercurial press has suddenly discovered that 
“Democracy does not exist in China” and that Chiang Kai-shek is in reality a dictator 
who has long harbored “reactionaries” in his personal government. 

There is ample justification for both assertions, but the point to be noted is 
that the charges were not made until the Administration tried to put pressure on 
Chiang Kai-shek to cooperate with the Chinese Communists, and was told bluntly by 
Chiang that he would decide that matter for himself. It can perhaps be argued that 
the Generalissimo knows better than our own Administration that it is playing 
with fire to place Communist Party members in the key positions of a government. 

What must be remembered, in passing criticisms on Chungking, is that the gov- 
ernment which we now find unsatisfactory is the very government which the Japa- 
have always regarded in the same light. Only three years ago we told Japan that 
Chiang Kai-shek must be recognized in order to secure what Secretary Hull called 
‘‘a comprehensive peaceful settlement” in the Far East. In our virtual ultimatum of 
November 26, 1941, to which Japan replied by attacking Pearl Harbor, the Depart- 
ment of State laid down as one condition for agreement the stipulation that: 

“The Government of the United States and the Government of Japan will 
not support—militarily, politically, economically—any government or regime 
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in China other than the National Government of the Republic of China with 
capital temporarily at Chungking.” 

This particular demand, the Japanese Government replied, “shatters the very 
basis of the present negotiation.” In Japanese eyes, it justified Pearl Harbor. If we 
should now withdraw from Chiang Kai-shek that measure of support which three 
years ago we told Japan to render him, then the record of our diplomacy in Asia 
would be equivocal indeed. 

; IV 

In spite of the newspaper headlines, and the repeated obliteration of Japanese 
fleets and armies achieved therein, the war in Asia is not going well. On balance, 
and in sharp contrast to the picture in Europe, the past year has been deterioration 
rather than progress. 

Confirmatory evidence of this is found in the Russian attitude. For although the 
Germans have been thrown out of Russia, although Soviet troops have swept to the 
Atlantic Ocean in Norway, to the Adriatic in the South, and simultaneously deep into 
Central Europe—Stalin still maintains friendly relations with Japan. This must mean 
that to the coldly calculating mind of the dictator in the Kremlin there is still no 
assurance that it would be in the Russian interest to make an enemy of that country. 

As long as Russia remains neutral between Japan and the United States it would 
be well for this country to retain the friendship, rather than to undermine the au- 
thority, of the only Chinese government which really stands for the independence of 
that long-suffering people. One Chinese faction, with headquarters at Nanking, is 
working closely with the Japanese. The Chinese Communists are, of course, on equally 
close tefms with Moscow. To desert Chungking now would be to subordinate the 
destiny of China to the control of one or the other of those Asiatic militarisms—the 
one our enemy, the other a neutral, in our Far Eastern war. 

It is because of the extremely delicate situation in China that those familias 
with it are welcoming the appointment of Major General Patrick J. Hurley as our 
new Ambassador there. General Hurley has repeatedly shown himself possessed of 
the vision, energy and courage which the deteriorating conditions at Chungking 
demand. His task will be to liberalize and strengthen Chiang’s government, pre- 
sumably with the support of the reformist Kwangsi generals, without subordinating 
it to alien control. . 

In Finland, the Baltic States, Poland, Romania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia and 
Iran our policy has been to forget the Atlantic Charter and support the local control 
of Communist groups in league with Moscow. The issue in China is at bottom 
whether we should there also support Stalin’s faction against our own earlier choice 
and against our repeated pledges. 

Before doing so it would seem wise at least to ascertain definitely whether or 
not Russia intends to join the United Nations, in the East as well as in the West. 
November 29, 1944. 





THE MOSLEM WORLD 
By Frank C. Hanighen 


The recent crisis over Iran involved not only oil concessions but also the guar- 
antee of Iranian independence, signed at Tehran a year ago by Russia, Britain and 
the United States. This pledge brings us into closer relations with a state whose 
population is a vital part of one of the world’s greatest forces—Islam. 

This is a development of considerable import. American foreign policy hence- 
forth must reckon with the fact that 250 million Moslems, approximately one-eighth 
of the world’s population, ‘constitute a global factor of great significance. 

Already this war has brought the United States into contact with the very 
center of gravity of the whole Moslem world—Arabia. Whatever arrangements we 
make concerning American oil concessions tnere, we must deal politically with the 
Arabs, guardians of the tomb of the Prophet. 

Nor is that all. We must cooperate with friendly powers and cope with enemies 
whose foreign policies involve the Moslem world. 

For instance, Britain has about 120 million Moslems scattered through various 
parts of her Empire—in Egypt, Central Africa, India and the Near East. The com- 
plexities of the diplomatic problems arising from British relations with Islam have 
made enormously difficult Britain’s over-all policy. 

Russia has 16 million Moslems within her borders. There are millions more in 
neighboring countries which lie in the path of the expanding interests of Russia: 
in Iran, Iraq, Turkey, Afghanistan, China, etc. 

Finally, Japan has become a great power in the Moslem world by her conquests 
in Asia. About 67 million Moslems.are under the Japanese yoke in the East Indies 
and Malaya. 

Now, the forces of Islam have awakened recently and in a new form are again 
on the march. While Islam possesses no well-knit political unity, yet the military set- 
tiny in which Islam rose and in which it swept, in wave after wave, to the north, west, 
south and, in the last three centuries, to the east indicates forcibly how its enduring 
spiritual unity has found—and may again find—political expression. It behooves us, 
therefore, to study the present situation of the Moslem world and its implications. 


II 

Before this war and in the years 1940-41, the Axis powers tried to stir up 
discontent among Moslems in the Near East against the British and French. In 1941, 
Gerthan-controlled elements in Iraq actually succeeded in unseating a pro-British 
premier. Meanwhile Italian radio propaganda in Arabic sought to incite revolt 
among Moslems between the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. Also, Japanese 
“cultural” emissaries tried to woo the Arabs and Turks. 

But the Japanese had a more important task in the Far East. In 1941, Japan 
took the Dutch East Indies and Malaya, with their large Moslem populations. In The 
New York Times on September 18, 1943, the Religious News Service stated that ‘‘the 
Commander-in-chief of Japanese forces in Java, General Imamura, has once more pro- 
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claimed ‘religious. treedom for the natives. The Japanese Government is now reported 
to be making a determined effort to win over the Moslem majority in Southeast Asia. 
This is to be done by declaring the Emperor the ‘Protector of Islam.’ ” 

._._ The Japanese had already acquired some experience with the 10 million Moslems 
in China, Most of these Chinese Moslems are in the northwest along the borders of 
Russia, and Russia's puppet, Outer Mongolia. The Japanese made some progress there 
at a time when Soviet Russian diplomacy had mishandled the treatment of the Moslem 


Kurdish tribes. Later, the Soviets began to court these nomads and tosey their pres- 
tige ranks higher than that of the Japanese. 


Soviet Russia has recently launched a policy of concilitating the Moslems in the 
Near East. Before this war, Moscow had representatives only in Iran and Afghanistan, 
among Near Eastern Moslem countries. In 1943, however, there was established in 
Moscow the “Supreme Mussulman Council.” Shortly afterwards there appeared diplo- 
matic representatives of the Soviet Union in.Cario, Algiers, Addis Ababa and .con- 
sulates were opened in Syria, Transjordania, Iraq, Palestine, Yemen, in the Arabian 
sultanates on the Red Sea, in Lybia, Tunisia and in Morocco. Significantly, while 
Egypt has a legation staff of six in Moscow, Russia has more than 250 in her mission 
in Cairo. s 

Ill 

The Soviets Lene indeed made their bid for favor among 5 Moslems i in a strategic 
place. For Egypt is becoming one of the leaders in the fast developing revival cur- 
rently known as ‘‘Pan-Arabism.” 

It should be explained that Islamism and Arabism, the one purely religious and 
the other largely political and social, have long been associated. Yet they are not 
identical. Arabisation had two aspects, linguistic and racial. The Saracens in their 
great conquests of the seventh and eighth centuries brought not only a new language 
but also great numbers of Arabs to the invaded countries. Both race and language 
have left their mark on all of North Africa, as well as Spain and Gibraltar. Islam 
nourished and accompanied these conquests, but went further. Islam penetrated 
Iran, Afghanistan, India and other Asiatic countries where Arabisation did not 
follow. 

The new movement, Pan-Arabism, arose during the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury on the eve of the break-up of the Turkish Empire and got well under way dur- 
ing World War I. The British, promising independence to the Arabs, inspired them 
to successful ‘revolt in the desert” against the Turks; and the independent and semi- 
independent states of Iraq, Transjordania and Saudi Arabia arose from the peace 
treaties. 

British promises, however, had been too lavishly distributed. The Arabs ex- 
pected Syria and Palestine to be set up as independent Arab states. But the British 
had made commitments to the French by which the latter obtained a League mandate 
in Syria and French policy did not recognize Arab independence. Also, the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917, in favor of a Jewish state in Palestine, and the subsequent 
implementation of that promise, brought Jews and Arabs (who are more numerous 
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than Jews in Palestine today) into conflict. The: result is a highly envenomed po- 
litical situation, in the very center of the Moslem and Arab world. 


IV 

The assassination of Lord Moyne in Cairo by Jewish terrorists from Palestine 
casts an ominous shadow on the future. This crime is a reflection of Jewish dis- 
content with the British failure to allow a larger immigration of Jews into Palestine, 
which the Arabs oppose. The Arabs regard Palestine as traditionally Arab territory. 
Meanwhile, the Arab states are contemplating a Pan-Arab political federation. 

The British Empire faces a troubled future in this area. ‘And the United States, 
if we pursue further our oil interests in Arabia, will become involved in this prob- 
lem, along with the British. 

Indeed, signs of the enmeshing of our foreign and domestic politics in regard 
to this problem are already appearing. Palestine, organ of the American Zionist 
Emergency Council, finds our War and State Departments, allegedly for military 
reasons, pursuing an anti-Zionist and pro-Arab policy: 

“The State Department used King Ibn Saud’s antagonism to Jewish Pales- 
tine to support a political line it would not have had the temerity openly to 
declare. It was officially declared that the passage of any resolution on Palestine 
would explode all the dynamite in the Arab world, and that the United Nations 
could not afford to take any chances with Arab sabotage in the rear of the armies 
they were organizing.” 

This argument, says Palestine, stopped progress of a Congressional resolution 
savoring Zionist aspirations. 

It is a tragic coincidence that in Palestine, symbol of Christian peace as well as 
of Judaism, our path in world politics should meet the new force in the Moslem 
world—Pan-Arabism. For the world of Islam may prove to be an important element 
in that much prophesied rise of Asia against the West, of which Pan-Arabism could 
be merely a rehearsal. 

December 6, 1944. 





PORTENT IN GREECE 
By Felix Morley : 

British involvement in Greek civil war, together with Prime Minister Churchill’s 
frank statement that this involvement was “directed” by him as a matter of policy, 
follows the Polish issue as a second unconcealable rift in the lute of Allied harmony. 
More serious than the actual fighting in Athens is its grim reminder that the policies 
of Great Britain, the United States and Russia cannot be aligned as neatly as their 
respective flags at a War Loan rally. 

The‘ELAS movement, obviously well armed, well organized and well directed, 
is no mere terroristic uprising. This Greek militia, now in open war with British 
troops, is composed of the self-same “‘patriots’” who, during the years of German 
occupation, kept the hope of “liberation” bright in Greece. That explains why the 
Department of State has tartly suggested that it expects the Greeks, even more than 
the Italians, ‘to work out their problems of Government along democratic. lines 
without influence from outside.” 

It does not fully explain why Secretary of State Stettinius, immediately on tak- 
ing office, should have thrown this brick at Mr. Churchill in the painful form of a 
public press release. And the British Prime Minister has not toned the picture down 
by immediately informing the House of Commons that, because ‘‘poor old England” 
is too wise to confuse freedom with “attempts to establish a totalitarian regime,” it 
is told from Washington that “‘we are traitors to democracy.” 

Except from the viewpoint of Herr Goebbels, this exchange of compliments 
can scarcely be called constructive. Yet, in the absence of any clear definition of what 
we want in the way of a post-war Europe, the present ominous crack in the Anglo- 
American idyll was bound to come. And it is to Mr. Churchill's credit that, with 
customary candor, he has utilized the occasion to tell Americans, in so many words, 
that we are both utterly ignorant of what is transpiring in Europe and utterly without 
plans for confronting the whirlwind now gathering over that Dark Continent. 

| II 

The current fashion, among our numerous “experts on foreign affairs,” is to 
deny, in between the beer and used-car advertising, that Communism is really an 
issue in Europe. 

_ The denial rests upon three wholly inconsistent arguments, which none the less 
are often used in combination: , 
1) Russia has abandoned Communism in favor of a benevolent personal 
dictatorship by Stalin; : ; 
~ 2) Communism has not been abandoned but when the Nazis attacked 
Russia the system somehow became both democratic and “liberal” and anyone 
who doubts this is a self-convicted Fascist; \ 
3) Communism is somewhat imperialistic, but primarily because peace- 
loving Russia must make herself secure from the danger of aggression by 
people like the Poles, Finns, Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, Romanians and 
Iranians. 
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Like so much else in our..highly emotionalized and over-simplified thinking, 
these childish judgments lead not to improve but to steadily worsening relations 
among the so-called United Nations. The case of Greece is only a portent of what 
must be expected as European civilization enters its death throes. Irony is heightened 
because the present spasm centers in the very spot where that civilization had its birth. 

There is, of coursé, no evidence that Stalin has abandoned a single fundamental 
ptinciple of Communism. There is, on the other hand, ample evidence that this 
system, being utterly primitive in both its political and economic aspects, will take 
hold wherever (as in China) a higher civilization has broken down. It follows that 
Communism will develop throughout Europe, almost automatically, as an inter- 
minable war steadily undermines the economic and political stability without which 
representative government collapses and democracy becomes merely an empty word. 

As a result of the increasing disintegration of civilization we must anticipate 
that Communism will, even in the absence of orders from the Kremlin, spread pro- 
gressively through ravaged areas and among ruined people, whether they be Greeks, 
Belgians, Germans or Chinese. And these people, whatever their language, creed or 
color, will naturally look to the established Communist State of Russia as their real 
ally and protector in the very different world which is to come. 


III 
As yet, the developing chaos is more disturbing to the British than to the Amer- 
ican Government. This is natural, since the British are squarely up against it. 
As Russian armies bite ever deeper into Southeastern Europe, and simultaneously 


dig in on the Atlantic coast of Norway, apprehension rises among the political real- 
ists in Great Britain. They recognize the passing of the “Balance of Power’ policy, 
under which for centuries the British developed temporary alliances against the most 
currently powerful European nation, in order to keep it from becoming dominant 
on the Continent. Now it is obviously impossible to check Russia’s expansionist 
course before the collapse of Nazi Germany, and after the latter event the Soviet 
Federation will be far too powerful for Britain to confront unaided. 

In this dilemma British diplomacy pins its hope partly on a military alliance with 
the United States, which the Dumbarton Oaks formula might come ta, provide, and 
partly to securing anti-Communist governments in the fringe of nations which border 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. This latter policy was first publicly voiced by 
General Smuts, who in his famous speech of November 25, 1943, suggested that 
the “‘small democracies in Western Europe” should join the British Commonwealth. 
“Surely,” said Smuts, “they must feel that their place . . . is with Great Britain, their 
outlook and their future is with Great Britain and the next world-wide British 
system.” 

It is no mere coincidence that since this speech British policy has supported any 
European coastal government, excepting only that of Nazi Germany, which could be 
relied upon as opposed to Communism. What was at first apparent in Portugal and 
Spain is now equally clear in the liberated areas of Belgium, Italy and Greece. 

London has been compelled to admit that Eastern and Central Europe is hence- 
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forth Russia’s province. France, under de Gaulle, is now also attached to the rising 
star of Moscow. But this makes it the more essential that Britain’s diplomacy of des- 
peration should maintain every foothold of influence possible, both on the European 
side of the English Channel and along the northern Mediterranean coast. 


IV 

For Winston Churchill’s Government the serious difficulties in Greece consti- 
tute a triple threat. 

In themselves these difficulties show that the desperate people of the liberated 
areas take liberation seriously. Mr. Churchill has the invidious task of proving to a 
large number of individual Greeks that while they were “patriots” to resist a German 
puppet government they become “gangsters” if they oppose a British puppet gov- 
ernment. In the course of the proof quite a few Greeks are going to ask why, if they 
must be under a puppet government, it should not be of the Russian pattern. For 
those who have lost everything, a Communist soup kitchen may well seem more sub- 
stantial than what Mr. Churchill calls ‘the foundation of fair, free elections.” 

In addition to the ugly problem of establishing a sphere of British influence 
where it is not wanted by the natives, Mr. Churchill has now the further difficulty of 
loudly expressed American opposition to his chosen course. The additional opposition 
of Russia he can unquestionably take for granted. As the correspondent of The New 
York Times reports from Moscow, with reference to the Greek crisis, “The Soviet 
Union . . . favors the creation in any country of an atmosphere that would give an 
even break to the Communists.” 

‘In a profession prone to exaggeration this phrase deserves emphasis as a model 
of journalistic self-restraint. 

Finally, Mr. Churchill, for all his heavy vote of confidence on December 8, con- 
fronts at home a critical and growing opposition to a foreign policy now heading 
into something for which the word “debacle” would seem appropriate. 

If Mr. Churchill’s foreign policy is collapsing, it will, at long last, be necessary 
for President Roosevelt to concoct something more worthy of that name for the 
United States. Should the net result of our second major crusade in Europe be the 
communization of that Continent, many Americans will begin to ask whether such 
outcome is really worth the price we are paying for its a 
December 13, i 








BEHIND THE CANADIAN CRISIS 
By William Henry Chamberlin 


It was an interesting coincidence that a drive for peacetime conscription in 
the United States has been accompanied by a vehement argument over the application 
of full wartime conscription in Canada. It is also interesting to note that, while 
America recently held a national election with little element of crisis, Canada has 
just passed through a severe political crisis without an election. 

That experienced political pilot, William Lyon Mackenzie King, after some dif- 
ficult tacking and veering, seems to have weathered the late storm, as he weathered 
many others during a Premiership which has exceeded even Mr. Roosevelt's Presi- 
dency in total length. But in the process the Canadian ship of state has been severely 
buffeted; how severely, only the next national election will reveal. 

If Canada possessed the mercurial temperament of some of the republics south 
of the Rio Grande, blood might well have flowed in a situation where most English- 
Canadians felt that all-out conscription should be introduced and a large majority 
of French-Canadians felt just as strongly that it should not. But, with all due allow- 
ance for the possibility that an injudicious act or word may let loose a new storm, 
the high point of tension seems to have passed with nothing more serious than a 
few bruises, a few broken windows, a few Union Jacks burned in French-Canadian 
towns and numerous parades and resolutions of protest. 

Canada is a house divided between its English-speaking and French-speaking 
citizens, and extremists in both camps sofetimes talk loosely of the possibility of 
civil war. But, alchough brawls and minor riots on racial lines are not unkown, care- 
ful investigation during a trip in Canada last summer revealed no serious prepara- 
tion on either side for anything so grave as outright civil war or secession on the 
part of the French-speaking Province of Quebec. 

‘The Prime Minister's approach to the question also may help to explain the 
absence of more serious French resistance. In everything he has said and done Mr. 
King has conveyed the impression of being forced into applying compulsion for 
overseas service against his better will and judgment. A Canadiah Prime Minister 
who visibly enjoyed the job of coercing French Canada might well have provoked 
an explosion. 

Il 

The recurring bitter political crises over this question of conscription for 
military service outside of Canada reflect the failure of English-speaking and French- 
speaking Canadians to amalgamate into one people, with a common conception of 
Canada’s destiny and of the significance of the present war. 

If one looks back to the period before Pearl Harbor in this country for a com- 
parison, one could say that many English-Canadians, especially those with close ties 
in “the old country,” feel a special sense of devotion and loyalty to England exceed- 
ing that of our own most Anglophile interventionists. And the typical French-Ca- 
nadian, whether he be a lawyer or a priest with a background of old-fashioned 
classical education, or a peasant or lumberjack, cherished an aversion to being drawn 
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into foreign wars, especially English wars, rather stronger than that of the most en- 
thusiastic member of America First. Finally, it should be remembered that Canada 
experienced no Pearl Harbor—no direct attack that might have welded the people 
together. 

The average French-Canadian, proud as he is of his French language and cul- 
ture, feels no sense of warm and intimate contact with modern France. The France 
to which he feels spiritual and cultural kinship is the France of the fleur-de-lis, of 
Louis XIV, of Boileau and Racine, not the France of the tricolor and the Republic, of 
Voltaire and Rousseau. 

There has been no melting-pot in Canada. The French-Canadian is marked off 
from the majority of his countrymen by the triple distinction of race, religion and 
language. Regarding himself as the original Canadian, after the Indians and the 
Eskimos, he is not inclined to accept political or cultural dictation from other Cana- 
dians whom he regards as alien in language, thought and culture. 

III 

Against this background of division it is easy to understand the consequences, 
unhappy for national unity, of the introduction of conscription in the last war, against 
the wishes of the overwhelming majority of French-Canadians. There were riots in the 
city of Quebec and there was widespread evasion of the hated law. 

After the last war the Conservative Party, held responsible for conscription, was 
politically dead in Quebec. And Quebec furnishes sixty-five of the 245 members of 
the Canadian House of Representatives. 

Between the two wars, political leaders of all parties were emphatic in their 
promises that conscription would never be introduced again. Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister when the war began, was one of the few English-speaking Liberals who op- 
posed conscription in the last war. Before the outbreak of World War II and for 
several months thereafter, he assured the French-Canadians again and again and 
again that he would not introduce compulsion for overseas service. He took his 
promise seriously. — 

The change in the character of the war after the fall of France led to the adop- 
tion of conscription for home defense, while service overseas remained on a voluntary 
basis. The system worked effectively enough. More than 900,000 Canadians entered 
the armed forces on a volunteer or conscription basis, the equivalent of a military 
establishment of 11,000,000 in the United States. The number who refused to 
volunteer for general service was only 68,000. 

In the spring of 1942 a plebiscite was held on the issue of relieving the gov- 
ernment from its promise not to employ conscription for overseas service. There 
was an affirmative vote of about 62%; but all the French-speaking counties, in 
Quebec and elsewhere, voted heavily in the negative. Mr. King obtained the adoption 
of a law permitting the government to employ conscription, but withheld its 
application. 

As recently as last September, it seemed that he might achieve his objective 
of getting through the war without introducing this divisive measure. But the pace 
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of the Allied advance slowed down and Canadian casualties, light in the first yeats 
of the war, mounted rapidly. Since August, the casualties have been running at the 
rate of nine or ten thousand a month, the equivalent of over 100,000 a month for 
Americans. 

The Defense Minister, Colonel J. L. Ralston, convinced of its necessity, urged 
compulsion to keep up the flow of reinforcements. For a time King stood firm, 
accepted Ralston’s resignation and appointed General A. G. L. McNaughton as his 
successor. But a rising storm of criticism led him to call a session of Parliament 
and to abate his opposition to conscription to the extent of permitting the draft- 
ing of 16,000 trained “zombies,” as the home defense troops are called. 


IV 

The long-range repercussions of this situation on Canadian politics may be 
profound. Although public order has been pretty well maintained, there is great 
bitterness in Quebec. Speaking in parliament, a Quebec member, Liguori Lacombe, 
recalled his unswerving opposition to involvement in the war, denounced conscrip- 
tion in strong terms and declared that Canada ‘‘had reverted to century-old colonial- 
ism.” A better known political figure, former Air Minister C. G. Power, an Irishman 
who holds a Quebec seat, resigned from the Cabinet. Brushing aside the argument 
that other armies had suffered proportionately greater losses than the Canadian, he 
said in Parliament: ‘Surely this war is something more than a competition in casual- 
ties among the United Nations.” 

On the basis of provincial elections and federal by-elections, King’s political 
support has ebbed greatly since he obtained a top-heavy majority in 1940. With the 
alienation of Quebec, his parliamentary prospects have still further declined. : 

The next general election will probably produce a. strong French nationalist 
group in Parliament. That body, with the C.C.F. (Co-operative Commonwealth Fed- 
eration) as a strong contender for power, along with the Liberals, Progressive-Con- 
servatives and several minor parties, will then be the most heterogenous Parliament 
Canada has ever known. 
December 20, 1944. 











THE LOSS OF A CHARTER . 
By Felix Morley 


“To be fought ‘successfully by a democratic people, a major wat must have con- 
vincing ‘objectives convincingly sustained. Such an objective, in the all-important 
fieldof morals, was provided’ for the United States by the Atlantic Charter. 

“This “Joint Declaration,” on the part of the President of the United States and 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain, of course has no binding legal force for this 
country. It has never been more than a solemn assertion of executive policy, made by 
Mr. Roosevelt on his personal responsibility, and somewhat prematurely, almost four 
months before the Congress declared war on the Axis powers. 

“Nevertheless, when the Atlantic Chartér was first made public, on August 14, 
1941, it was received with great enthusiasm by vhe American people. There was 
widespread indorsement of the Roosevelt-Churchill statement that “their hopes for 
a better future for the world” were based on “certain common principles in the 
national policies of their respective countries.” 

There was particular gratification that the leaders of the two great English- 
speaking nations were, as Mr. Churchill put it, defining “the goal toward which the 
British Commonwealth and the United States mean to make their way ... ” And 
scarcely a word of criticism was raised against those principles which were set forth 
as assurances, rather than as mere aspirations, in the first four points of the now 
historic Charter: 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandizement, territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live; and they wish to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who have been forcibly deprived of them; 

‘Fourth, they will endeavor, with due regard for their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, 
of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity.” 


II 
~ Ten days after the publication of the Atlantic Charter, Mr. Churchill, in one of 
his most impressive broadcasts, explained from London some of the implications of 
this joint declaration. In his words of August 24, 1941: 

“This was a meeting which marks forever in the pages of history the taking 
up by the English-speaking nations, amid all this peril, tumult and confusion, 
of the guidance of the fortunes of the broad toiling masses in all the continents; 
and our loyal effort, without any clog of selfish interest, to lead them forward 
out of the miseries into which they have been plunged, back to the broad high- 
road of freedom and justice. This is the highest honor and the most glorious 
opportunity which could ever have come to any branch of the human race.” 
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That denial of “any clog of selfish interest’ was what the American public was 
anxious to hear. It strengthened the belief that if the United States should become a 
belligerent, the people of this country could be of good heart as to the assuredly 
dreadful cost. Offsetting the hesitation engendered by thought of that cost was now 
the idealistic incentive to which Americans habitually respond. So Mr. Roosevelt 
was encouraged by press and pulpit to seize that “highest honor” and “most glorious 
opportunity” which the British Premier defined for us. 

__ The record shows that there was little contemporary doubt, in this country, as 
to the significance, the sincerity and the validity of the Atlantic Charter. Of all the 
official pronouncements which helped to condition the United States for war, this 
was the most influential. In 1941 the strongest public denunciation would have been 
the lot of anyone suggesting that the Charter might prove to be merely an oppor- 
tunist declaration, readily forgettable if circumstance should make forgetting 
convenient. 

As for the current assertion that the Atlantic Charter was never signed, reference 
may be made to the White House Press Release of August 14, 1941, announcing this 
joint declaration. The first lines of that official release, as reprinted in the Department 
of State Bulletin of August 16, 1941, read: 

“The following statement was signed by the President of the United States 
and the Prime Minister of Great Britain.” 


Ili 
More than the American war effort is geared to the principles of the Atlantic 


Charter. The entire conception of the United Nations is linked to the assumed va- 
lidity and reliability of this now seemingly non-existent document. 

Just three years ago; on January 1, 1942, the representatives of twenty-six 
nations, including those of Greece and Poland, met in Washington to sign a pledge of 
mutual wartime cooperation and a further pledge “not to make a separate armistice 
or peace with the enemies.” These pledges, however, were subordinated to an initial 
statement reading: | 

‘The Governments signatory hereto, 

“Having subscribed to a common program of purposes and principles 
embodied in the Joint Declaration of the President of the United States of 
America and the-Prime Minister of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland dated August 14, 1941, known as the Atlantic Charter, 

“Being convinced that complete victory over their enemies is essential to 
defend life, liberty, independence and religious freedom, . . . Declare.’’-- 

In other words, the whole organization of the United Nations, at least until the 
Dumbarton Oaks or other similar proposals become effective, is based squarely upon 
— ‘common program of purposes and principles . . . known as the Atlantic Char- 

’ If that document, as now asserted, was never dgned--if the. Atlantic Charter 
is vie pious aspiration—it follows that the organization of the United Nations is of 
similarly dubious and uncertain standing. 
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It would also seem to follow, and if so the situation is deadly serious, that the 
pledges of the United Nations against a separate armistice or peace are no more and 
no less binding than the preliminary pledges of the Atlantic Charter, such as the 
one which promises to “respect the right of all peoples to choose the form of gov- 
ernment under which they will live.” 

IV 

Fighting between Greek forces and the British troops in Athens was first reported 
on December 4. On December 15, Prime Minister Churchill told the House of Com- 
mons that he supports the Russian claim to annex one-third of pre-war Poland, add- 
ing that: “The Poles are free, so far as Russia and Great Britain are concerned, to 
extend their territories at the expense of Germany to the west.” 

In the early morning of December 16, the Germans launched their smashing 
counter-offensive against the American First Army. 

The sequence of these events is not accidental. Marshal von Rundstedt’s all-out 
attack was clearly determined by political as well as by military considerations. It 
was planned not only to hit the American lines at what was estimated to be their 
weakest sector, but also to hit this sector at the very moment when political con- 
fusion and uncertainty among the United Nations had reached an all-time high. For 
the Germans are good enough psychologists to know that an uncertain public opinion 
immediately reflects itself in the thinking of the armed forces. And an uncertain army, 
regardless of the skill of its officers and the bravery of its rank and file, is always at 
something of a disadvantage. 

Allied statesmanship has of late left no uncertainty as to his or her future in 
the mind of any German, regardless of that individual’s attitude towards the Nazi 
Party and its horrible record. Point Four of the Atlantic Charter encouraged the 
German people to make peace. But Point Four is now as forgotten as its three prede- 
cessors. We have successfully persuaded the German people that death is for them 
preferable to surrender. Seemingly their dying will be in the Wagnerian tradition. 

A growing German unity in the will to die heroically is opposed to a growing 
allied disunity in the will to live in accord with Christian principles. Here is a new 
and highly disturbing note as 1944, which all had hoped and many had believed 
would mark the end of the war in Europe, draws to its sombre close. And the re- 
sponsibility for this change of emphasis does not rest on those who fight for the 
promise of a just and lasting peace. 

If the Atlantic Charter is dead the first and overwhelming need for 1945 is to 
provide a convincing substitute. For unless the moral objective of the United Nations 

_is restored they cannot remain united and, in a welter of bloodshed, anarchy and 
destruction, some of them will soon cease to remain as nations. 
December 27, 1944. 
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